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NE night, on my _ balcony 


leaning, 


I read in the burning stars 
How they were loving in Venus, §j 
How they were fighting in Mars. | 


I saw in that lawless kingdom ; 

Where the shrine of the Goddess § 

stands, : 
Laden with gold, and silver told, 
In a Temple made with hands, 


How the flames on each altar flicker, 
As its votaries dance and sing, 
And the gift of self is the only 


Burnt sacrifice no men bring. 


But they offer up Health and 
Honour— il 
They serve till they faint, and fall 
At the shrine of the despot Goddess there, 
Who drinketh the strength of all. 


All—whether young or aged— 
All, in that planet above, 

Who are tortured slaves, and worship 
The Goddess they miscall ‘ Love.” 
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For the soul that ennobles woman 










They know not, who kneel in the dust 
And lift up a graven image 
To sit on a throne of Lust! 


When the rose on the flesh is faded, 
When the midnight hair turns grey, 

What do they know of the spirit 

That burns in the lamp of clay? 
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VENUS AND MARS. 


And when the lamp is broken, 

And out its flame is blown, 
1° Can they dream of a light still living, 
Who worship the lamp alone? 


, Can they hope for a life’s devotion ? 
Can they fancy its deathless grace, 

Who stand in the courts of Venus, 

And pray to her changing face ? 


“Ah! happy on earth,” I murmured, 
“Are we, in enlightened days, 

With our nobler crown for women, 

Our worthier song of praise 
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“With the type of the Blesséd Mary 
For ever before our eyes, 
We Christians are surely purer 


Than those Pagans in the skies!” 
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Then, lo! like a poisoned arrow 
Shot, through the tangled mesh 

Of my boasts, the shame that on earth, the name 
Was but changed for worship of flesh. 


“Venus still rules one half the world,” 
I said with a sigh; and turned 

To where up high, in the windless sky, 
The God of Battles burned. 
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On the edge of a blood-stained river 
His brazen temple stood, 

And the cohorts passed before his throne, 
Their spear-heads dyed with blood. 


Blood flowed from the marble altar, 
Blood streamed through the sunset sky ; 
And a crush of blows as of thunder rose, 








But never a pitying sigh! 


The curse of the captive nations 
Away into slavery led, 

I heard on the lips of the dying, 
I saw on the face of the dead 


And | murmured, “ How much longer 
Shall this Tyrant’s kingdom last ? 
Till his sword be sheathed, or broken— 


His oppression be overpast ? 


? 




















VENUS 





AND MARS. 


Alas! for those poor Pagans 

In the great red planet there, 
4° Who have never heard glad tidings 
Borne on the star-lit air,— 


First to the shepherds watching 







Their flocks by night, and then 
Through the countless homes of suffering, — 





“ Peace and good-will to men.” 





Peace? . . . Once again I shrank abashed ! 
Since first to man was brought 
News that the Prince of Peace was born, 


What had the message wrought ? 
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"Twas eighteen hundred years ago 
That the shepherds were thus hailed ; 
Are al/ things so much better here 
Since the Gods of old prevailed ? 





Is greed of conquest a tale that is told? 
On the hills is the shepherd’s pipe 
Ne’er hushed by the tramp of invader’s 

camp 
When the harvest-fields are ripe? 
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In the struggle of wealth and poverty here, 
Where dwells ‘‘Good-will” ? Redress 

Anarchists seek in murder now,— 
“Peace” is to dispossess ! 


And though nor slave nor empress more 
A Roman triumph swells, 
And Christians cry to God on high 


No more in Roman cells, 
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Does Love reign universal here, 
When we at Christmas time 

Sing out, like birds, the Angel’s words, 
In the tongues of every clime? 
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I wonder, as I look upward And, in Venus, those benighted souls 
At those passionate courts in heaven, Pure love had learnt to know, 
If the message had been sent to Whether they on high, in the mid- 
Mars night sky, 
Which unto us was given, Might be better than we below! 


Hamitton Aipe, 











Buckingham Palace from St. James's Park. 


SOME NOTABLE PORTRAITS OF THE QUEEN AND 
THE ROYAL FAMILY. 


HROUGHOUT the course of a long and 
eventful reign, replete with incidents of supreme 
moment, national demonstrations of peace and 
war, thanksgiving at St. Paul’s Cathedral for 
her son’s recovery from a well-nigh fatal illness 
and at Westminster Abbey for a jubilee attained, 
no public act of Her Most Gracious Majesty 
Queen Victoria ever touched the hearts of all 
present, and demonstrated the perfect confi- 
dence existing between ruler and ruled, so 
much as the presentation of the newly married 
Duke and Duchess of York from the historic 
balcony of Buckingham Palace on July 6th, 
1893. ; 

Centuries ago, the occupant of a throne was but a personal abstraction to the 
million, regarded by them as a mysterious being whose decrees were sternly carried 
into effect by a visible and all-powerful executive. Even in modern times kings and 
queens lived in jealously guarded seclusion, their personal habits and domestic 
surroundings being left to conjecture. 

To Her Majesty Queen Victoria, however, has fallen the lot of entirely changing 
the old conception of monarchy, by force of personal influence and her own 
excellency of disposition. Her reign is a long record of active sympathy with her 
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View from the Balcony, Buckingham Palace, July 6, 1893. 


(From an instantaneous photograph.) 


subjects, and of ever-increasing devotion and affection towards herself and her 
family on their part. As the Prince Consort remarked in one of his “unique 
speeches, ” at the Trinity House banquet in 1853, “It is a blessing attending the 
monarchical institutions of this country that the domestic relations and the domestic 
happiness of the Sovereign are inseparable from the relations and happiness of the 
people at large. In the progress of the Royal Family through life is reflected, as it 
were, the progress of the generation to which they belong; and out of the common 
sympathy felt for them arises an additional bond of union amongst the people 
themselves.” 

Innumerable portraits of Her Majesty, ever since the death of Princess Elizabeth 
of Clarence in 1821 rendered it most probable that she would eventually ascend the 
throne, testify to the immense interest taken in her career. Of the earlier likenesses, 
one of the most charming—though perhaps least known—is that by W. Fowler, repre- 
senting the Princess Victoria at the age of six, holding a rose in her hand. Thirteen 
years later, the sweet little child of six grown up into womanhood, yet still looking, 
as Mr. James Gordon Bennett has told us, quite girlish, formed the central figure, 
the “observed of all observers,” in that stately pageant the Coronation, bearing 
herself throughout the fatigue and tremendous excitement of the day with the utmost 
composure and self-possession. 

A curious old lithograph of the period shows “Her Most Gracious Majesty and 
Escort leaving the Palace, St. James’s Park,” on the morning of June 28th, 1838. 
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By the Queen’s own desire a circuitous route to the Abbey had been selected, and 
the countless thousands who lined the way on either side cheered her rapturously and 
continuously. No such procession of magnificent state carriages and splendid horses 
had been seen for many a long day. In this print the Marble Arch forms the 
approach to the Palace, from which it was not removed to its present site until 1851, 
when Blore’s uninteresting east front took its place, thus completing the quadrangle 
of the building. Constitution Hill is made to appear with a most formidable incline. 
Belgravia—not then called into existence—is represented only by a mass of distant 
foliage. The triumphal arch at Hyde Park Corner is there, but at that date the 
colossal statue of the Duke of Wellington had not been placed on the top. 

Londoners were privileged, ere two years had elapsed, to witness another and 





The Queen, aged Six. 
(After a painting by W, Fowler.) 
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deeply interesting sight ; and 
again a mighty concourse of 
people assembled in the Park, 
in spite of the wet weather, to 
evince their enthusiasm for 
the royal bride and_bride- 
groom. ‘The ceremony was 
performed in the Chapel 
Royal, St. James’s Palace, by 
Dr. Howley, the Archbishop 
of Canterbury, assisted by the 
Archbishop of York and the 
Bishop of London. At that 
point in the service where the 
“Wilt thou? ask’d” awaits 
reply, Her Majesty _ pro- 
nounced the assenting words 
in accents full of music and 
softness, yet distinctly audible 
throughout the sacred build- 
ing, and the confiding look 
with which she accompanied 
her promise to “love, cherish 
and to obey” was beyond 
expression chaste and 





The Queen, aged Twelve. beautiful. 
Though popularly called 

Honiton, the exquisite lace of the Queen’s bridal dress was made at Beer, a small 
village in Devonshire. Under the direction of a Miss Bidney, a native of the hamlet, 
who had come down from London on purpose to superintend the work, two hundred 
persons were employed upon it for eight months. ‘The lace which formed the flounce 
of the dress measured four yards, and was three-quarters of a yard in depth; and 
as upon completion of the task the design was immediately destroyed by the 
manufacturer, something quite unique was the result. For more than six weeks the 
bridal veil, of the same material and a yard and a half square, afforded employment 
to the lace-workers. 

Of this royal union the author of the “Principal Speeches and Addresses of 
H.R.H. the Prince Consort” most truly says :— 


“The Prince’s marriage was singularly felicitous. The tastes, the aims, the hopes, 
the aspirations of the royal pair were the same. Their mutual respect and confidence 
went on increasing. Their affection grew, if possible, even warmer and more intense 
as the years of their married life advanced. Companions in their domestic employ- 
ments, in their daily labours for the State, and indeed in almost every occupation, 
the burthens and the difficulties of life were thus lessened more than by half for each 
one of the persons thus happily united in this true marriage of the soul.” 


During the London season. of 1845 the chief event was a grand ball illustrating 
the dress and manners of King George II., and given by the Queen at Buckingham 
Palace on the night of June 6th. Its announcement created the greatest excitement 
in fashionable society. Antique jewellery attained an adventitious value ; one sword 
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Departure of the Queen for the Coronation Ceremony. 
(From a print of the period.) 


hilt alone, worn by a nobleman of distinction, costing £2500. Twelve hundred 
guests were present ; and the scene, as “Sir Roger de Coverley” was danced in the 
splendid picture-gallery, surpassed all expectations. The Queen’s dress (of which 
Louis Haghe gives us a very fair idea) consisted of a bodice and tunic in cloth 
of woven gold and silver, with a running sky-blue pattern brocaded with bouquets 
of marguerites and poppies; the bodice square and tight, with stomacher of silver 
cloth. The tunic was looped up with scarlet ribbons ; the skirt of the dress made of 
silver cloth, trimmed with two flounces of magnificent point-lace, headed by quiltings 
of scarlet ribbon in festoons and rosettes surrounded with diamonds. Her Maijesty’s 
hair was powdered, and surmounted by a diamond tiara. Her shoes were of white 
satin with high heels, and scarlet rosettes ornamented in the centre with diamonds. 
She wore also the ribbon and order of the Garter. Prince Albert’s costume was of 
the same period, with the ribbon and star of the Order of the Garter, and that 
of the Golden Fleece in brilliants, said to be of immense value. 

Early in December 1850 the Court removed from Osborne to Windsor, where 
Christmas was kept, and the New Year—which was to be made memorable by the 
opening of the Great Exhibition—greeted. 

What a glorious sight is the royal borough approached from Virginia Water by 
the Long Walk, especially in early summer! That Anglo-Saxon must be sadly 
deficient in imagination who can look unmoved upon the fair prospect beneath 
‘ him. Glance down the “long drawn aisle” of verdure until your vision rests 

upon the Castle, whose outlines can be faintly discerned on the eminence beyond. 
Then turn aside from this noble avenue and wander amongst the ferns, whence 
many a startled doe springs up and leads her newly born fawn away. Blackbirds, 
warblers and cuckoos are doing their best to swell the harmony of Nature’s midday 
choral service. On this giant beech tree, fresh from its annual resurrection to life, 
myriads of tender leaves, delicately poised upon slender leaf-stalks, are gently stirred 
by light airs which play about the tree top ninety feet aloft. This beech and its 
companions are living witnesses of two hundred years of English history. During their 











The Queen in Bridal Dress. 
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babyhood William of Orange landed at Torbay, and the great and bloodless Revolution 
followed. In their adolescence the Stuart dynasty faded away for good and all, as 
Queen Anne’s successor was proclaimed King of Great Britain at St. James’s Palace. 
Through critical times the country of their birth passed in triumph, emerging 
from every struggle stronger and more prosperous. All these changes the trees 
have seen, themselves untouched by time, and fresh to-day as when years ago they 
attained their maturity. 

One of the chief features in the Castle is the noble corridor, twenty-two feet wide, 
running round two sides of the quadrangle which its numerous windows overlook, 
and forming a fine promenade of some five hundred and twenty feet in length. At 
dusk the stately candelabra of gilt brass, like tall sentinels on each side, illuminate 
the gilded ceiling and the treasures of art beneath. Here are cabinets lined 
with quilted white satin, containing absolutely priceless specimens of Sévres and Old 








The Long Walk, Windsor. 


(By permission of Messrs. Valentine & Co., Duudee.) 


Chelsea china. In a crystal case is Gordon’s pocket-Bible, well-worn with assiduous 
perusal, annotated and marked by his own hand. Sir Walter Scott’s three-quarter- 
length portrait by Sir T. Lawrence is surrounded by Canallettis with their well-known 
church-towers, canals overflowing with gondolas, and crowds of people on the 
quays. On the same wall hangs Winterhalter’s picture “The First of May, 1851.” 
The Queen holds in her arms the one-year-old Prince Arthur. H.R.H. Prince 
Albert, in the uniform of a Field Marshal, stands by, and his infant son almost 
springs from his royal mother’s grasp as he endeavours to handle the golden 
box or bonbonnitre which the Duke of Wellington respectfully presents to him 
as a birthday gift, and for ‘which he appears to be offering in exchange a sprig of 
lily-of-the-valley. 

This richly chased golden box has excited much comment and speculation. Wild 
rumour had it that therein were the title-deeds of some great estate to be inherited 
when the young Prince came of age. But prosaic fact has dispelled the halo of 
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The Queen (1845) in Fancy Costume of the Period of George II. 
(After a portrait by Louis Haghe.) 
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“The First of May.” (After Winterhalter.) 


(By permission of Messrs. H. Graves & Co,) 


romance and mystery with which Winterhalter’s desire to represent something more 
artistic had surrounded it: the zea/ gift was a plain cup weighing 7°35 ounces 
of solid 22-carat gold. It was manufactured for the Duke by Messrs. R. and 
S. Garrard & Co., the famous Crown jewellers of the Haymarket, by whom others 
of a similar pattern were afterwards sold as the “Wellington Cup.” In the strong- 
room at Bagshot Mansion, amongst rare presentation-plate and centrepieces of highly 
wrought silversmith’s work, this memento of his childhood is preserved and treasured 
by H.R.H. the Duke of Connaught. 

On each side of the fireplace in the “ Artists’ Room ”—one of the smaller private 
apartments at the Castle—hang portraits of the Court painters, Winterhalter and 
Angeli, so well known by their multitudinous works. 

Franz Xavier Winterhalter was born at Menzenschwand, in St. Blasier, April 20th, 
1806—the year of Jena, Prussia’s humiliation, and the French entry into Berlin. 
At the age of seventeen he went to Munich, where he was instructed in portrait 
painting by Slieber; but, as his means were limited, he had to maintain himself by 
working at a lithographic establishment of which Piloty was the head. A successful 
picture of the Grand Duke Leopold proved to be the turning-point in his career, 
as he was thereupon appointed Court painter, and with increased resources was 
enabled to travel in Italy and France and assiduously study his profession. He 
settled in Paris about the year 1834, and his fame as a portrait painter speedily 
became known. Most of the European Royalties were limned by him—Louis 
Philippe and his consort Queen Maria Amélie, the Empress Eugénie and the 
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H.M. The late Emperor Frederick, 1874, (After Angeli.) 
(By permission of the Berlin Photographic Co,) 
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H.M, The Empress Frederick. 1874, (After Angeli.) 
(By permission of the Berlin Photographic Co.) 
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Prince Imperial, King Leopold of Belgium, the Emperor Francis Joseph, and many 
other lesser lights. Winterhalter passed most of his time in France, alternated 
with visits to the principal capital cities of Europe. By the English Royal Family 
he was extensively patronised, and he has left at Windsor and Buckingham Palace 
much of his best work. His style somewhat resembles that of Sir Thomas Lawrence. 
His composition and organisation are excellent, and he possesses the peculiar power 
of suggesting dignity and elegance in the portraiture of his “sitters”; while in 
brilliancy of colouring, and broad treatment of the grand material he had to deal 
with, he has few rivals. 

“ At ten minutes before two o’clock, November 21st, 1840, Mrs. Peyley entered 
the room where the Privy Councillors were assembled with the ‘young stranger,’ 
a beautiful, plump and healthful princess wrapped in flannel, in her arms. Her 
Royal Highness was for a moment laid upon the table for the observation of the 
assembled authorities ; but the loud tones in which she indicated her displeasure at 
such an exposure, while they proved the soundness of her lungs and the maturity 
of her frame, rendered it advisable that she should be returned to her chamber to 
receive her first attire.’ Such was the announcement made in one of the leading 
journals of the birth of the Princess Victoria, Princess Royal of England, whose 
marriage in 1858 to Prince Frederick William of Prussia is characteristically described 
by Her Majesty in her “Journal” as “the second most eventful day in my life as 
regards feeling.” 

The ceremony was performed in St. James’s Palace with great splendour, in the 
presence of a brilliant gathering of the Royal Family. The Queen was surrounded 
by all her children, with the exception of the infant Princess Beatrice, born the 





The Princess Royal, aged Seventeen Months, and Prince of Wales, aged Five Months. 
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The Corridor, Windsor Castle. 


(By permission of Messrs. Valentine, Dundee.) 


year before. Most manfully did the bridegroom (on an occasion when few men 
are seen at their best) bear himself. Wearing the uniform of the Prussian Guards, 
and carrying his helmet of polished silver in his hand, he entered the Chapel, and 
advancing to the altar, made a profound obeisance to his royal mother, and afterwards 
to Her Majesty; then knelt down and passed a few moments in solemn devotions. 
“Then,” says the Queen’s Journal, “came the bride’s procession ; and our darling 
Flower looked very touching and lovely, with such an innocent, confident and serious 
expression, her veil hanging back on her shoulders, walking between her beloved 
father and dearest Uncle Leopold.” 

Almost beyond precedent were the bridal gifts in costliness. A necklet of the 
rarest pearls, valued at £5000 sterling, was the bridegroom’s offering to his lovely 
young bride. Of the Princess Royal—the “Rose of England” as she was called— 
it may be said, without exaggeration, that the candour, excellence and goodness of 
her nature had won all hearts. Obedience, gentleness and affection characterised 
her as a daughter; while to servants, dependants and to her household her manner 
was always most affable, gracious and condescending. 

There were great rejoicings in the streets of London after the wedding. A grand 
illumination took place at night, and a State concert at Buckingham Palace brought 
the Court festivities of the day to a close. 

At a banquet given in the Trinity House, July 3rd of the same year, the Prince 
Consort, referring to the wedding, said: 

“Our eldest child has—united to a husband of her choice, and I may say worthy 
of her choice—passed to a distant country, where I was happy to find her the other 
day, in the possession of every domestic blessing.” 

In process of time the Princess Frederick of Prussia in the “distant country” 
had attained not only to the full happiness of home-life, but had gained the 
admiration of all classes. Sir Theodore Martin tells us that Lord Clarendon, writing 
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H.M. The Empress Frederick. 18865. 
(By permission of Hofrath Franz Haufstaengle, Munich.) 


(After Angeli.) 
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H.M. The late Emperor Frederick. 1885. {After Angeli.) 


(By permission of Hofrath Franz Haufstaengle, Munich. 
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to the Queen in 1861 on the 
occasion of the King of Prussia’s 
coronation at Konigsberg, ob- 
serves :— 

“The great feature of the 
ceremony was the manner in which 
the Princess Royal did homage to 
the King. Lord Clarendon is at 
a loss for words to describe to 
Your Majesty the exquisite grace 
and the intense emotion with 
which Her Royal Highness gave 
effect to her feelings on that 
occasion.” 

And in a further communi- 
cation to Her Majesty, he says :— 

Gold Cup presented by the Duke of Wellington to “Lord Clarendon has had the 

Prince Arthur, 1851. honour to hold a very long conver- 

sation with Her Royal Highness, 

and has been more than ever astonished at the s/a/esman/ike and comprehensive views 

which she takes of the policy of Prussia, both internal and foreign, and of all the 

duties of a constitutional King. Lord Clarendon is not at all astonished, but very 

much pleased, to find how thoroughly appreciated and beloved Her Royal Highness 

is by all classes. Every member of the Royal Family has spoken of her to Lord 

Clarendon in terms of admiration, and through various channels he has had the 

opportunities of learning how strong the feeling of educated and enlightened people 

is towards Her Royal Highness. All persons say most truly that any one who saw 
Her Royal Highness yesterday can never forget her.” 

Professor von Angeli has given us an excellent idea of the personal appearance of 





this right regal couple in after years. 
Painted in 1874, the hero of Koniggratz, 
Worth and Sedan stands before us on 
canvas the very beau-ideal of a soldier. 
His charming consort, in Venetian cos- 
tume, radiant with full perfection of 
womanly beauty and dignity, looks most 
natural and graceful, holding in_ her 
shapely hands a jewelled fan. In the 
later full-length portrait of the illustrious 
couple, dated 1885, the Princess rests 
one arm lightly on a chair, while with the 
other she holds back her magnificent 
train. The famous necklet of pearls 
accentuates, but can hardly add to, her 
personal attractions. Of tall stature, 
with a calm and placid expression, his 
dilated nostrils and keen blue eyes giving 
ample evidence of the energy of his 
disposition, dignified and graceful in his 
bearing, well-formed and upright, Prince Franz Xavier Winterhalter. 
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Frederick, in the Angeli of 1885, looks—- 
as he was destined to be—the ruler of a 
great nation : alas! for how brief a time, 
a- few short years revealed. The most 
striking figure in that historic jubilee 
procession on June 21st, 1887, towering 
above all his compeers who formed the 
Queen’s body-guard, the very impersona- 
tion of a successful warrior full of strength 
and health, there rode with him “on that 
day of triumph, a grimmer conqueror, 
who before another year had _ passed 
laid that stately form in the dust.” To 
San Remo was borne the news of the 
aged Emperor William’s death; and 
fourteen weeks later came the sad end 
at Potsdam, where, surrounded by his 
broken-hearted family, and tended to the 
last moment by the Empress with the 
most untiring devotion, Frederick the 
Noble breathed his last, at 11 a.m., on 
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Professor von Angeli. 


June 15th, 1888. “Thus passed away,” writes the eminent English specialist who 
attended him during his last illness, “the noblest specimen of humanity it has ever 
been my privilege to know.” He possessed moral qualities of a very high order. 
His care of the soldiers under his command in time of war, and his desire to 
promote national freedom in time of peace, evinced that kindness of heart which 
was perhaps his chief characteristic. From childhood he was the hero of the soldiers 





Osborne House. 
(By permission of Messrs, Valentine & Co., Dundee.) 
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The Queen in State-robes. (After Winterhalter.) 
(By permission of Messrs. H. Graves & Co.) 



































H.R.H. The Prince Consort. (After Winterhalter.) 
(By permission of Messrs H. Graves & Co.) 
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of Prussia and Germany. Innumerable anecdotes of his homely and friendly 
sympathy with the people, from the highest to the lowest, abound throughout 
the “ Fatherland.” 

On the Empress Frederick, during the stress of trouble laid upon her, no higher 
praise can be bestowed than to record the fact that she followed in the footsteps 
of her illustrious mother. The tireless energy, the self-sacrifice, the doing of any 
Imperial duty which it seemed right for her to undertake while her beloved husband 
lay dying—all these things are never to be forgotten. It is well known how gracious 
is her manner, how quickly everybody is set at ease in her presence, how enlightened 
are her views on every possible subject; and the high estimation in which she 
has ever been held in the land of her birth and in her own adopted country can 
readily be understood. 








Reference to the works of the celebrated painter Angeli would not be complete 
without a presentment of the artist himself and a brief notice of his life. He was 
born July 8th, 1840, at Oedenburg, in Hungary. His family, originally from Padua, 
had been ennobled centuries ago, and the’ Emperor Maximilian II. confirmed the 
patent in 1565. When but a boy Angeli showed unmistakable signs of great 
talent for drawing and painting, as without any instruction he made excellent 
portraits at the early age of twelve. In 1856 he was at the Academy of Diisseldorf, 
where he studied under Emanuel Leutze, historical and portrait painter ; and again 
at Munich, where, like Winterhalter, he enjoyed the friendship, and to some extent 
the guidance, of Piloty. After 1871 Angeli became exclusively a painter of portraits, 
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The Last Portrait taken of the Prince Consort. 
(By permission of Messrs. Mayall & Co., Ltd.) 


and settled down at Vienna, where he built himself a most magnificent studio, 
decorated with genuine Gobelin tapestry, choice bric-d-brac, masterpieces of the 
Italian and Dutch schools, and works of his own. Most of the crowned heads in 
Europe have been painted by him; also the late Dom Pedro, Emperor of Brazil ; 
and, amongst a host of celebrities, the late Lord Beaconsfield and Mr. H. M. Stanley. 
His style is excellent. Especially does he excel in the painting of women, and in 
the subtle, poetical and yet true characterisation of hands. His picture of Her 
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H.R.H The Prince of Wales, K.G. (After a portrait by Archibald Stuart-Wortley). 


(By special permission.) 


Majesty the Queen holding a black fan, painted about the year 1885, is one of 
his best productions, and few of her portraits have equalled it for dignity and 
commanding grace of royal bearing. 

At the top of the Ministers’ staircase at Buckingham Palace are two remarkable 


pictures by Winterhalter of the Queen and Prince Albert, painted the year after 
the Princess Royal’s marriage. The sovereign is seated in state robes of crimson 
velvet bordered with gold, her foot resting on a crimson footstool, and a splendid 
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diamond coronet on her head. Her dress is of white satin flounced with gold 
embroidery, and beside her lies the crown on a velvet cushion. Prince Albert, whose 
full-length picture faces hers, stands bare-headed, in rifle uniform, with his left hand 
resting on his sword. 

As a contrast to these portraitures, the Royal Family at Osborne, by the same 
artist, and the photograph by Mayall of the Prince Consort taken in 1861, reveal 
to us another aspect of royal life. In the former the Prince sits with the Queen 
surrounded by his children, the remarkable gracefulness of his figure being admirably 
brought out. The latter is invested with singular and pathetic interest, it being 
the last ever taken of His Royal Highness, and the period is that critical moment 
in the national history when his share in the production of the famous despatch 
to Lord Russell prevented war between Great Britain and the United States. 

No wonder that Osborne has always been a favourite resort of England’s august 
ruler. On a lovely site, the house in 
the Italian style, with terraced garden 
and lawns stretching down to the waters 
of the Solent, designed by and _ laid 
out under the personal superintendence 
of the Prince Consort, must ever 
recall the days of their early married 
life. 

In the third month of 1861 the 
Queen suffered the unspeakable afflic- 
tion of losing her beloved mother, the 
Duchess of Kent; and the “Shadow 
fear’d of man” commenced to glide all 
too imperceptibly athwart the sunshine 
of her domestic life. This year was 
destined to be big with the fate of 
nations and with the destinies of 
millions of mankind. The Czar had 
emancipated the serfs, Victor Emmanuel 
had been hailed King of Italy with 
acclamation, President Davis had been 
proclaimed at Montgomery, and through- 
out the United States the air was full 
of rumours. of a great fratricidal war. The Trent affair was occupying public attention, 
and demanding the closest and nicest discrimination on the part of Her Majesty and 
her ministers, when the Prince Consort, towards the end of November, was assailed 
by the tatal malady which his physical power was so ill qualified to resist. Anxiety, 
deepening every day, alternated with gleams of hope that all might yet be well. 
But an All-wise Will, before whom the lowly and the exalted alike must bend, had 
otherwise decreed. 





H.R.H. The Princess of Wales, 1884, 


(By permission of Messrs. Lafayette, Dublin.) 


Saturday, December 14th, dawned over Windsor. The day slowly came to its 
appointed end—and night settled down upon the Castle. “In the solemn hush of 
that mournful chamber,” says Sir Theodore Martin, “there was such grief as has 
rarely hallowed any deathbed. A great light, which had blessed the world, and which 
the mourners had but yesterday hoped would long bless it, was waning fast away. A 
husband, a father, a friend, a master, endeared by every quality of which man in such 
relations can win the love of his fellow-man, was passing into the silent land; and 
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(From a | hotograph by Backofen, Darmstadt.) 


nicety the slightest interference with the consti- 
tution of the country, he used his influence 
only when it was beneficial. ‘ Of the highest 
natural intelligence, he exerted all his great 
gifts for the general good, and to him the 
welfare of the nation was supreme. He was 
tender, thoughtful and anxious in his efforts 
for the welfare of the labouring man. His 
constancy of purpose in that, as in other 
things, was worthy of all imitation. He did 
not become tired of benevolence. It was 
not the fancy of a day for him: it was the 
sustained purpose of a life!” “ Personally the 
Prince had a noble presence. His carriage 
was erect, his figure betokened strength and 
activity, and his demeanour was dignified. He 
had a staid, earnest, thoughtful look when he 
was in a grave mood; but when he smiled 


his loving glance, his wise counsels, his firm, manly thought, 
should be known among them no more. The Castle clock 
chimed the third quarter after ten. Calm and peaceful 
grew the beloved form ; the features settled into the beauty 
of a perfectly serene repose ; two or three long but 
gentle breaths were drawn ; and that great soul had 
fled, to seek a nobler scope for his aspirations 
in the world within the veil, for which it had often 
yearned, where there is rest for the weary, and 
where the spirits of the just are made perfect.” 
Thirty-three long years have passed since the 
Prince Consort was taken from amongst us, and 
the nation’s loss is as great now as in that 
fatal year of 1861. The spotless tomb of the 
Emperor Shah Jehan’s wife at Agra, absolutely 
perfect in its way—unique record of the undying 
devotion of an inconsolable husband—has been 
paralleled in modern times by the costly memorials 
of inextinguishable affection raised by the Queen 
to the memory of her beloved consort. But when 
rich mosaics and marbles have crumbled _ into 
dust, when the ruthless hand of time has effaced 
inscriptions cut deep into stubborn granite, and 
that unyielding material itself has succumbed to 
the process of slow decay, the memory of Albert 
the Good, and the influence of his life on others, 
will remain imperish- 
able. Virtuous 
H.R.H. The late Grand Duchess of Hesse. devoted in his 
domestic rela- 
tions, his foresight and wisdom in public matters 
were conspicuous. Avoiding with most scrupulous 


and 








H.R.H. The late Grand Duke of Hesse. 


(From a photograph by Backofen, Darmstadt.) 
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(and this is what no portrait can tell of 
a man) his whole countenance was 
irradiated with pleasure, and there was a 
pleasant sound and a heartiness about his 
laugh which will not soon be forgotten 
by those who were wont to hear it. He 
was very handsome as a young man; but, 
as often happens with thoughtful men 
who go through a good deal, his face grew 
to be a finer face than the early portraits 
of him promised; and his countenance 
never assumed a nobler aspect, nor had 
more real beauty in it, than in the last 
year or two of his life.” Prince Albert 
was deeply religious: “all his serious 
thoughts had rest in heaven.” Like 
Goldsmith’s village preacher, the Prince, 
by force of his own example, “allured 
to brighter worlds and led the way.” In 
State affairs he was an ever-ready guide 
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H.R.H. Princess Christian. 
(From a photograph by Backofen, Darinstadt.) 


and counsellor to the Queen ; and in the sacred privacy of his family circle— 


‘* Best seemed the thing he was, and joined 
Each office of the social hour 
To nobler manners, as the flower 
And native growth of noble mind.” 


Rising up from the depths of this great affliction towards the path of duty with 


a fortitude 


which few under the circumstances would have shown, the 


Queen 


consented that the wedding of Princess Alice to Prince Louis of Hesse should be 


celebrated in the summer of 1862. 





H.R.H. Prince Christian of Schleswig-Holstein. 
(From a photograph by Pilartz, Kissingen.) 


July 


Ist witnessed their union at Osborne, the 
bride being given away by her uncle, the 
reigning Duke of Saxe Coburg and 
Gotha, Her Majesty attending in a most 
private manner, clad in deepest mourning. 
Strong beyond her years, the youthful 
Princess in the dark hours of the previous 
December had, with ceaseless assiduity, 
attended upon her father, and with loving 
piety consoled the Queen in the first agony 
of her great loss. Near seventeen years 
were destined to come and go, and on 
the fatal December 14th, 1878, the sweet 
Princess, devoted wife and mother, suc- 
cumbed to the malady she had striven 
in vain to ward off from her husband 
and children—a noble martyr in the cause 
of self-sacrifice and unselfishness. 

Of all the recent portraits taken of the 
Prince of Wales, none has been so suc- 
cessful as the very latest, painted last year 
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by Mr.. A. Stuart-Wortley, by whose 
courtesy it is reproduced in the pages of 
this Magazine. Mr. Wortley has already 
made his mark by an excellent full-length 
likeness of the Prince, cane in hand, 
quite in the Vandyck style, which adorns 
the walls of the Junior Carlton Club. 
But in the present work, destined for the 
Duke and Duchess of York’s “apartment” 
at St. James’s Palace, he has surpassed 
his previous efforts. Mr. Wortley is a 
scion of Lord Wharncliffe’s family,— 

whose seat is the ancient Wortley Hall, 
near Sheffield,—and is famed, irrespective 
of his artistic talent, as being one of the 
first authorities on partridge-shooting in 
England. ‘Traces of the sorrow he has 
passed through are plainly visible on the 
genial and kindly face of the Prince ; 
Zs but not one jot of his usual dignity of 


The Marqui 





s of Lorne, K.T. bearing is wanting as he smiles upon 
us in the uniform of an Admiral of the Fleet, wearing the Star of the Garter 
and that of the Bath, also a small Jubilee medal, and, round his neck, the order of 
St. John of Jerusalem, which he is said to highly value. 

As a man of business the Prince has proved himself an expert. His labours 
in the promotion of exhibitions, his unceasing efforts on behalf of innumerable 
institutions, are well known. His geniality and generous disposition are “household 
words,” but he has also evidenced the possession of large ideas, with a capacity 
(not so commonly met with) of taking wide and liberal views on every subject 
of national interest. Ye 

In the most recent photograph of 
the Princess of Wales it may be observed 
that she looks as youthful as ever. ‘Time 
has dealt very gently with her, and the 
sweet expression, always characteristic of 
her face, has become still more attractive. 
The charming manner which won all 
hearts in 1863 fascinates as of old; 
while her solicitude for the suffering, 
the poor and the afflicted — deepened 
with the experience intervening years 
have brought—-her readiness to be fore- 
most in every good work of charity and 
benevolence, have more than confirmed 
the anticipations of thirty-one years ago. 

Want of space forbids more than a 
passing reference to the marriages of the 
Queen’s other children. In 1866 Princess 
Helena was united in the private Chapel 
of Windsor Castle to Prince Christian of 





H.R.H. Princess Louise (Marchioness of Lorne). 
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Schleswig-Holstein. In St. George’s 
Chapel the Marquis of Lorne, on 
March 21st, 1871, with great pomp 
and splendour, was married to Princess 
Louise, the bride being given away by 
Her Majesty in person. 

On a bleak March day in 1874, as 
the snow fell in large flakes upon her 
open carriage, the Queen drove through 
London with the newly wedded Duke 
and Duchess of Edinburgh, who had 
been joined together in holy matrimony 
at St. Petersburg on the 23rd of the 
preceding January. 

The Duke of Connaught—always a 
favourite child of the Queen —- was 
married to the Princess Louise of Prussia, 
daughter of the famous “ Red Prince,” 
Frederick Charles, at Windsor, in the 
year 1879. Of the Duke it may be 





; H.R.H. The Duke of Saxe-Coburg. 
said that he has everywhere won golden (By permission of Messrs. Russell & Sons.) 


opinions from all sorts and conditions of men. One who has served him faithfully for 
forty years has stated that throughout that long service he had never heard His Royal 
Highness say one unkind word or exhibit the least trace of ill-temper. 

H.R.H. Prince Leopold made choice of the Princess Helena of Waldeck as his 
future wife; and in April of 1882 his highest hope was fulfilled in St. George's 
Chapel. His wedded happiness was not destined to be of long continuance ; for in 
the spring of 1884 the nation was 
startled with the mournful intelligence 
that the Prince, so singularly sweet of 
disposition and so universally beloved, 
had died quite suddenly at Cannes. 
The Queen was prostrated with this 
fresh affliction, and her people 
mourned with her. So earnest were 
the expressions of sympathy on 
every side that Her Majesty declared, 
in a published letter, how deeply 
she and her daughter-in-law had been 
touched by the fellow-feeling of her 
subjects. 

Lastly, Princess Beatrice, the young- 
est of the Queen’s family, was united 
to Prince Henry of Battenberg, at 
Whippingham Church, in the Isle of 
Wight, July 23rd, 1885; but in this 
case Her Majesty did not entirely lose 
the society and companionship of her 
daughter. 





H.R.H. The Duchess of Saxe-Coburg. . 
(By permission of Messrs. Uhlenhuth, Coburg.) The Queen has been blessed in 
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H.R.H. The Duke of Connaught, K.G. 


(By permission of Mess:s Hills & Saunders.) 
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her children ; but they have been privi- 
leged in the possession of a mother who 
has displayed more than ordinary maternal 
merit, and who as a wife pre-eminently 
excelled in goodness. To the misfortunes 
of the very humblest of her subjects the 
Queen has ever lent an attentive and 
sympathetic ear. Exalted personages 
are not—as it once was the custom to 
imagine—exempt from the joys and 
sorrows of ordinary humanity, and Her 
Majesty’s life is a proof of this. 

 Pallida mors zequo pulsat pede pauperum tabernas, 
Regumque turres.” 

Whether it be to indite a letter of con- 
dolence to the highest in the land, or to 
lay a floral tribute upon the coffin of some 
humble domestic attendant at the close 
of a special funeral service, the Queen’s 
active warmth of feeling for others is 
constantly manifested. To say that she 
lives in the hearts of her people in all 


parts of the world, respected and admired by thousands of those who do not own 


her sway, is but to utter a truism. 


And if the title of “Good” has fitly been 


added to the name of that noblest of men the Prince Consort, with equal reason 
may the Queen be called Victoria the “ Greatly Beloved.” 
The year 1887 witnessed the Jubilee of Great Britain’s Sovereign ; and London 


was fuller of kings, queens, princes and 
princesses than at any period since 
the peace rejoicing in 1814. 

Fifty years: a mere point in the 
vast revolution of time ; yet what ages 
of advance have been made since the 
early morn of June 2oth, 1837, when 
the youthful Princess sleeping in the 
Palace—which she recently spoke of 
as her “dear old home at Kensington ” 
—was aroused, and greeted as Queen 
of England by the great officers of 
state! Duels are completely obselete, 
manners and language softened and 
improved, and the heavy drinking 
habits of half a century ago are un- 
heard of in polite society. Sanitation 
is a science; and Professor Koch’s 
researches and discoveries in bacterio- 
logy have materially helped towards 
stamping out epidemic diseases. A 
system of gratuitous education covers 
the land with board-schools, and no 





H.R.H. The Duchess of Connaught. 
(By permission of Messrs, Hills & Saunders.) 
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one can plead lack of means as an 
excuse for absence of elementary know- 
ledge on the part of their children. 

During that half-century, what a 
splendid procession of statesmen, warriors, 
actors, singers, musicians, painters, //erati 
and scientists, defiled past Her Majesty ! 
In 1841 she trusted the destinies of 
England to Sir Robert Peel; and close 
upon five decades later the Right Hon. 
W. E. Gladstone—his youthful follower, 
who had made his first speech in Parlia- 
ment in 1833, becoming vice-president 
of the Board of Trade in the Peel 
Ministry of 1841—was summoned for the 
third time to preside over her Ministry, 
five years after the tomb had closed over 
his great political contemporary and 
opponent, the twice Prime Minister, 
Lord Beaconsfield. 

The Great Duke stood near his 
Sovereign at the coronation ; but she has 


be ial 





H.R.H. The late Duke of Albany. 
(By permission of Messrs. Hills & Saunders,) 


lived to honour a Lord Lawrence and to mourn the untimely death of a General 
Gordon. In her early days at Buckingham Palace she sang before Mendelssohn 
“quite charmingly” one of his exquisite productions—“ Schoner und schéner schmiickt 
sich,” and now listens toa perfectly new school of music, of which Wagner was originator 
and head. Pasta, Sontag, Tamburini and Lablache delighted the opera-frequenters in 
the days when Her Majesty and Prince Albert were the constant supporters of the 





H.R.H. The Duchess of Albany. 


(By permission of Messrs. Hills & Saunders.) 


lyric stage. Jenny Lind, Grisi, Mario and 
Titiens—whom they had heard at their 
best—sang their farewells after careers of 
unexampled success; and Sims Reeves, 
the unrivalled tenor, Patti and Albani 
alone remain to remind the Queen of 
the older musical traditions. Macready 
occupied the theatrical boards at the 
death of King William IV., and — /ongo 
intervallo—Henry Irving, born in the 
year of the Queen’s coronation, and re- 
presentative of the new school, has 
achieved the great honour of performing 
Becket at Windsor Castle before Her 
Majesty with his entire Lyceum company. 

The spirits of Wordsworth, Long- 
fellow, Browning and ‘Tennyson have 
failed “from off the globe.” Wilkie, 
Turner and Landseer, after enriching the 
Victorian era with their works of art, 
have laid aside palette and brush for ever. 
Macaulay, Thackeray and Dickens now 
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The Queen. 1885, (After Angeli.) 
(By perinission of Hofrath Franz Haufstaengl, Munich.) 
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sleep in Poet’s Corner, and Carlyle is 
gathered to his fathers in a distant Scot- 
tish kirkyard. Faraday has been suc- 
ceeded by Huxley and Tyndall, the 
latter of whom, born in 1820 at a little 
village in Ireland, recently died by a 
lamentable misadventure. Agassiz, Owen 
and Darwin have enlightened the bio- 
logical, and Murchison the geographical 
world; and the Queen has seen and 
heard the marvellous discoveries of 
Thomas Alva Edison. 

On the great Metropolis those fifty 
years have left their mark more than 
anywhere else. So altered are its build- 
ings, to such an extent have ancient 
landmarks vanished, that could the re- 
fined and gentle Addison have risen from 
the “immortals” in Westminster Abbey, 
and have mingled with the throngs who 
assembled to greet Her Majesty as she 
went in state to give thanks in that glorious H.R.H. Princess Henry of Battenberg. 
old fane,—could he have followed the ee en ee 
crowd and revisited his accustomed haunts, he would have recognised once familiar 
localities only by such few remaining buildings as the Monument and the Tower, 
St. Paul’s and some others of Wren’s churches, St. James’s Palace, Westminster Hall, and 
that grand Minster of the West where he himself had been laid to rest in the year 1719. 

For full seven-and-fifty years Queen Victoria has borne the burden of royalty and 
lived in the “fierce light that beats upon a throne.” No private affliction, however 
great, not even the thick cloud that 
blotted out the sunshine of her married 
happiness and left its shadow on all her 
after-life, has caused her to fail in the 
fulfilment of a single public duty. Perhaps 
when the complete history of her reign 
comes to be written—and may that day 
be long distant !—-it will be found that she 
was ever ready to ascribe all the glory and 
success of her notable career to the guiding 
influence of a Higher Power. 

Thus, when Sir W. Tite rebuilt the 
Royal Exchange after its destruction by 
fire, it is said that H.R.H. the Prince 
Consort suggested the singularly appro- 
priate inscription which all may see to this 
day over the main entrance—‘“ The earth 
is the Lord’s and the fulness thereof.” 
oT And on a memorable occasion when Her 

HR.H. Prince Henry of Battendelg Majesty, Queen and Empress, inaugurated 
(By permission of Messrs. Hughes & Mullins, Ryde.) the Colonial and Indian Exhibition in 
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the Albert Hall, stirred by emotion too deep for utterance as the National Anthem 
sounded with mighty diapason while she sat the central figure in that vast assemblage 
of the great and noble of her Empire, and realised in a special manner the fact of 
her rulership over one-fifth part of the human race and a territory of nine million 
square miles in extent, it is conceivable that the words carved on the City Bourse 
silently came back to her memory, supplemented by King David’s immortal utterance 
as he dedicated all his vast treasure to the building of the Temple: “Thine is the 
kingdom, O Lord, and Thou art exalted as Head over all.” 


ARTHUR H. BEAVAN. 











The Jubilee Procession, 1887, at Hyde Park Corner. 
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OW, that’s very finely expressed,” said the 
Doctor. 

I lowered my copy of the Zimes—the 
London morning papers do not arrive in 
these parts until eight p.m.—and glanced 
across at the speaker, who had set down 
his book, and was staring up reflectively 
into the rays of the reading-lamp. The 
Doctor, who in his youth has travelled 
much and known many cities and men, 
is now, at forty, the most silent and stay- 
at-home of my acquaintance. Six years 
back he descended suddenly upon Porth- 
looe with his hands behind him; some 
days later a portmanteau and a brass plate 
followed by carrier’s van; and from that 
time the rare visits he pays me—sailing 

his small boat across the bay to Troy, and returning the next morning—have been 
his farthest excursions. On these occasions it is his rule after dinner to light a pipe, 
subside into an easy chair, reach up a hand for Mr. Stevenson’s “ Virginibus Puerisque,” 
and read in it for two hours or so. I suppose him to be the very slowest reader in 
the world. On each and every sentence, grave or trivial, he bestows the same serious 
attention, and (I am convinced) would take Newton’s “ Principia” and the conver- 
sations in “La Dame de Monsoreau” at precisely the same pace. He had been 
reading a full hour before he broke silence with this, the only literary “appreciation ” 
I had ever heard him utter. 
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That’s very finely expressed,” he repeated slowly, bringing his finger-tips together 
and staring over them at the tips of his varnished shoes. The Doctor, whose only 
neighbours are fishermen and fishermen’s wives and families, is meticulous in the 
matter of dress. Presently he picked up the book again. “ Listen,” he said, and 
began to read in a dry, level tone: 
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“©O toiling hands of mortals! O unwearied feet, travelling ye know not whither | 
Soon, soon, it seems to you, you must come forth on some conspicuous hill-top, and but 
a little way farther, against the setting sun, descry the spires of El Dorado. Little do 
ye know your own blessedness ; for to travel hopefully is a better thing than to arrive, 
and the true success ts to labour.” 


“Thank you,” said I, shortly, getting up and filling a pipe. “I observe that your 
labours have carried you as far as page 190 in that volume.” 

Some years since, finding 
that it tended to reconcile 
me with sundry of my minor 
failings, I had been at pains 
to get “ Virginibus Pueris- 
que” by heart; and the 
Doctor's delivery smoothed 
all the music out of this 
“sudden freshet” of Mr. 
Stevenson’s eloquence. 

He laid the open book 
face downwards on_ his 
knee, and sank back with 
his face in the reading- 
lamp’s penumbra. 

“Tt reminds me—— 
he began. 

My pipe was lit, and my 
' attention refixing itself upon 
the Zmes, when it suddenly 
occurred to me that the 
Doctor was telling a story. 


” 


sab on the eastern 


slope of the Rockies. It 
will be fourteen years back 
this autumn. The coach 
dropped me at Eucalyptus 
somewhere about nine in 
the evening, and Hewson, 
who was waiting, took me 
straight to his house, high 
up among the _foot-hills. 
A red-pine shanty it was, 
neatly screened from all 
but the southerly winds, 
with stabling behind it more than enough for the three horses that Hewson kept. 
The front seemed to hang over the edge of a waterfall, down which Hewson sent 
his logs with a pleasing certainty of their reaching Eucalyptus sooner or later. All 
this I saw the next morning; but the noise of the fall was such that twice before 
daybreak I woke wondering why Hewson should keep a cellarful of trumpeting 
elephants, and how he contrived to get them up to this height above sea-level. 

*T must admit that the Cornice House, as he called it, was worth travelling to 
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see. Right at the back of it the pines climbed away up to the snow-line ; and the 
front—well, do you remember the story of Daniel O’Rourke ; how an eagle carried him 
up to the moon, and how he found it as smooth as an egg-plum, with just a reaping- 
hook sticking out of its side to grip hold of and prevent yourself slipping off into 
space? ‘To sit in Hewson’s verandah was like sitting astride that reaping-hook ; and, 
as a matter of fact, the cliff was so deeply undercut that a plummet, if it could be let 
through between your heels, would drop clean into the basin below the fall. With 
the wind blowing from any point around the south-east you couldn’t sit out there for 
the spray. ‘These pine contraptions weigh less than you would think ; but Cornice 
House was something out of the common in size and style, and I am bound to say 
its architect must have had a nerve. 

“It was none of Hewson’s building. Hewson was a bachelor, and could have 
done with a two-roomed cabin for himself and his men. He had bought the place 
dog-cheap off a New Englander, who had made his pile by running the lumbering 
business up here and a saw-mill down in the valley at the same time. At least 
the place seemed dog-cheap at the time, but after a while it began to dawn upon 
Hewson that the Yankee had the better of the deal. Eucalyptus had not come 
up to early promise. In fact, it was slipping back and down the hill with a run. 
Already five out of its seven big saw-mills were idle and rotting. Its original 
architect had sunk to a blue-faced and lachrymose bar-loafer, and the roll of plans 
which he carried about with him—with their unrealised boulevards, churches, 
municipal buildings and band-kiosks—had passed into a sufficiently dismal standing 
joke. Hewson was even now deliberating whether to throw up the game or to pitch 
good money after bad by buying up a saw-mill and running it as his predecessor 
had done. 

“<Tt’s like a curse,’ he explained to me at breakfast. ‘The place is afflicted 
like one of those unfortunate young South Sea potentates, who flourish up to the 
age of fourteen and then die down and cypher out, and not a soul to know why. 
First of all, there’s the lumbering. Well, here’s the timber all right; only Bellefont 
farther down the valley has nipped in and cut us out. Then we had the cinnabar 
mines—you may see them along the slope to northward, right over the west end 
of the town. They went well for about sixteen months; and then came a panic 
and a stampede fit to make you cry. A joker in the Bed/efont Sentinel wrote that 
the miners up in Eucalyptus were complaining of the “insufficiency of exits” ; 
and upon my soul he wasn’t far out. Last there were the “Temperate Airs and 
Reinvigorating Pine-odors of America’s Peerless Sanatorium. Come and Behold: 
Come and be healed!” ‘The promoters billed that last cursed jingle up and down the 
States till as far south as Mexico it became the popular formula for an invitation 
to drink. Well, for three years we averaged something like a couple of hundred 
invalids, and doctors in fair proportion; and I never heard that either did badly. 
It was an error of judgment, perhaps, to start our municipal works with a costly 
Necropolis, or rather the gateway of one; two marble pillars, if you please—the 
only stonework in Eucalyptus to this day—with “Campo” on one side and “ Santo” 
on the other. No healthy-minded person would be scared by this; but the invalids 
complained that we’d made the feature too salient, and the architect has gone 
ever since by the name of “Huz and Buz,” bestowed on him by some wag who 
meant “ Jachin and Boaz,” but hadn’t Scripture enough to know it. Anyhow the 
temperate airs and pine-odours are a frost. There’s nobody, I fancy, living at 
Eucalyptus just now for the benefit of his health, and I believe that at this 
moment you’re the only doctor within twenty miles of the place.’ 

“¢ Altogether,’ said I, ‘this is a soft spot you're inviting me to settle in.’ 
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‘‘ Hewson’s eyebrows went up at that word. ‘Settle in!” And who the dickens 
asked you to settle anywhere? You were invited here to pitch your moving tent 
and contemplate the everlasting hills, and share my food and tobacco, and sling 
yarns with me until such time as your soul tires of it, as in time it will, Mean- 
while, if you can put in some professional attendance at Eucalyptus it may give 
a zest to the hours of idleness. They're all sick down there; but you won't 
cure them except by shutting up all the saloons: and as the place is nothing but 
saloons, it follows that you can only become of use by abolishing your sphere 
of usefulness. But “settle”! Man, you must be getting old.’ 

) ** Well, I answered, 
‘Tl step down this morn- 
ing anyway, and take a 
look at the place.’ 

**You can saddle the 
brown horse whenever you 
like. You were too sleepy 
to take note of it last night, 
but you came up here by 
a track fit for a lady’s 
pony-carriage. My pre- 
decessor engineered it to 
connect his two places of 
business. In its way it’s 
the most palatial thing in 
the Rockies—two long legs 
with a short tack between 
—gentle all the way—and 
it brings you out by the 
Necropolis gate. You can 
hitch the horse up there.’ 





** By ten o’clock I had 
saddled the brown horse, 
and was walking him down 
the track at an easy pace. 
Hewson had omitted to 
praise its beauty, and each 
step I took was a discovery 
and a delight. Pine-needles 
lay underfoot as thick and 
soft as a Persian carpet ; 
and what with the pine-tops arching and almost meeting overhead, and the red 
trunks raying out left and right into aisles as I went by, and the shafts of light 
breaking the greenish gloom here and there with glimpses of aching white snow- 
fields high above, ’twas like walking in a big cathedral with bits of the real heaven 
shining through the roof. The river ran west for a while from Cornice House, 
and then tacked north-east with a sudden bend round the base of the foot-hills ; 
and since my track formed a sort of rough hypotenuse to this angle, I heard the 
voice of the rapids die away and almost cease, and then begin again to whisper 
and murmur, until, as I came within a mile or so of Eucalyptus, they were loud 
at my feet, though still unseen. I am not a devout man, more’s the pity; but 
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have feelings enough to take off my 
hat, now and then, in God’s big soli- 
tudes: and as a matter of fact all 
the way that morning a couple of 
sentences were ring-dinging in my 
head : ‘ Lift up your hearts!’ We lift 
them up unto the Lord.’ You know 
where they come from, I dare say. 

“ By-and-by the track took a sharp 
and steep trend down hill, then a 
; curve ; the trees on my right seemed 

it ee to drop away; and we found our- 

Uscal leon selves on the edge of a steep bluff 

“She was not rigyed out to escape notice.” overhanging the valley, the whole 

eastern slope of which broke full into 

sight in that instant, from the river tumbling below—by sticking out a leg I could 

see it shining through my stirrup—to the rocky avé/es and smoothed-out snowfields 

around the peaks. It was a big spectacle, and I suppose I must have stared at it 

till my eyes were dazzled, for, on turning to pursue the track, which at once dived 

among the pines and into the dusk again, I did not observe, until quite close upon 
her, a woman coming towards me. 

“And yet she was not rigged out to escape notice. She had on a scarlet Garibaldi, 
a striped red-and-white skirt bunched up behind into an immense polonaise, and 
high-heeled shoes that tilted her forward at an alarming angle. She wore no hat, 
but carried a scarlet parasol over her shoulder. Her hair, in a touzled chignon, was 
golden, or rather had been dyed to that colour; her face was painted ; and she was 
glaringly drunk. 

“This sudden apparition shook me down from my high self-communings with a jerk ; 
and it is to be supposed the sight of me had something of the same effect on the woman, 
who staggered to the side of the track, and, plumping down amid her flounces, beckoned 
me feebly with her parasol. I pulled up, and asked what I could do for her. 

“*Vou’re the doctor?’ she said slowly, with a tight hold on her pronunciation. 
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“<That’s so.’ 

“¢* From Cornice House ?’ 

“T nodded. 

“She nodded back. ‘That’s so. Oh, dear, dear! you said that. I can’t help it: 
I’m drunk, and it’s no use pretending !’ 

“She fell to wringing her hands, and the tears began to run from her bistred eyes. 

* ¢ Now, see here, Mrs.— Miss ? 

“¢ Floncemorency.’ 

*** Miss Florence Montmorency ?’ I hazarded as a translation. 

“<'That’s so. Formerly of the Haughty Coal.’ 

“¢T beg your pardon? Ah, yes, I see: of the Haute Ecole?’ 

“*'That’s so: ’guestrienne.’ 

“Well, you'll take my advice, and return home at once and put yourself to bed.’ 

“**Ton’t you worry about me. It’s the Bishop you’ve got to prescribe for; and 
I allowed I’d reach Cornice House and fetch you down to him if it took my last 
breath. Pete Stroebel at the drug store told me this morning that Mr. Hewson had 
a doctor come to stop with him, so I started right along.’ 

“* And how far did you calculate to reach in those shoes ?’ 

*<*T didn’t calculate at all: I just started along. If the shoes hurt, I’d have 
kicked them off and gone without, or maybe crawled.’ 

“*Very good,’ said I. ‘ Now, before we go any farther, will you kindly tell me 
who the Bishop is?’ 

“*He’s a young man, and he boards with me. See here, mister,’ she went on, 
pulling herself together and speaking low and earnest, ‘he’s good; he’s good right 
through : you’ve got to make up your mind to that. And he’s powerful sick. But 
what you've got to lay hold of is that he’s good. The house is No. 67, West Fifteenth 
Street, which is pretty easy to find, seeing it’s the only street in Eucalyptus. The 
rest haven't got beyond paper, and old Huz-and-Buz totes them round in his pocket, 
which isn’t good for their growth.’ 

“*Won’t you take me there ?’ 

“Not to-day. I guess I’ve got to sit here till I feel better. Another thing is, 
you'll be doing me a kindness if you don’t let on to the Bishop that you found me 
in this—this state. He never saw me like this: he’s good, I tell you. And he’d 
be sick and sorry if he knew. I’m just mad with myself, too; but I swear I never 
meant to be like this to-day. I just took a dose to fix me up for the journey; but 
ever since I’ve been holding off from the whisky the least drop gets into my walk. 
You didn’t happen to notice a spring anywhere hereabouts, did you? There used 
to be one that ran right across the track.’ 

“*¢T passed it about a hundred yards back,’ said I. 

“Guessing her purpose, I dismounted and led her to the spring, where she knelt 
and bathed her face in the water, cold from the melting snowfields above ; then pulled 
out a small handkerchief, edged with cheap lace, and fell to dabbing her eyes. 

“* Hullo!’ she cried, breaking off sharply. 

“Ves” I answered, ‘you had forgotten that. But another wash will take it all 
off, and, if you’ll forgive my saying so, you won’t look any the worse. After that 
you shall soak my handkerchief and bandage it round your forehead till you feel 
better. Here, let me help.’ 

“*Thank you,’ she said, as I tied the knot. ‘And now hurry along, please. 
Sixty-seven, West Fifteenth Street. I'll be waiting here with your handkerchief.’ 

“T mounted and rode on. At the end of half a mile the track began to dip 
more steeply, and finally emerged by a big clearing and the two marble pillars of 
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which Hewson had spoken ; 
and here I tethered the 
brown horse, and had a 
look around before walk- 
ing down into Eucalyptus. 
Within the clearing a few 
groups of Norfolk pines 
had been left to stand, and 
between these were burial 
lots marked out and num- 
bered, with here and there 
a headstone or a painted 
wooden cross; but the in- 
habitants of this acre were 
few enough. Behind and 
above the ‘ Necropolis’ the 
hill rose steeply, and there, 
high up, were traces of the 
disused cinnabar mines,— 
patches of orange-coloured 
earth thrusting out among 
the pines. 

“The road below the 
cemetery ran abruptly down 
for a bit, then heaved itself 
over a green knoll and 
descended upon what I 
may call a very big and flat 
meadow beside the river. 
It was here that Eucalyptus 
stood ; and from the knoll, 
which was really the begin- 
ning of the town, I had my 
first good view of it—one 
long street of low wooden 
houses running eastward 
to the river’s brink, where 
a few decayed mills and 
wharves straggled to north 
and south,—a T, or head- 
less cross, will give you “Then pulled out a small handkerchief... and fell to dabbing her eyes.” 
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roughly the shape of the settlement. From the knoll you looked straight along the 
main street ; with a field-gun you could have swept it clean from end to end, and, 
what’s more, you wouldn’t have hurt a soul. The place was dead empty—not so much 
as a Cur to sit on the sidewalk—and the only hint of life was the laughing and banjo 
playing indoors. You could hear that plain enough. Every second house in the 
place was a saloon, and every saloon seemed to have a billiard-table and a banjo 
player. I never heard anything like it. I should say, if you divided the population 
into four parts, that two of these were playing billiards, one tum-tumming ‘ Hey, 
Juliana’ on the banjo, and the remaining fourth looking on and drinking whiskey, 
and occasionally taking part in the chorus. All the way down the sidewalk I had 
Vou. IV.—No. 20. 37 
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these two sounds—the click, click of the balls and the ¢hrum, thrum, tinkle, tinkle 
of ‘ Juliana ’—ahead of me, and left silence in my wake, as the inhabitants dropped 
their occupations and sauntered out to stare at ‘the Last Invalid, which was the 
name promptly coined for me by the disheartened but still humorous promoters 
of America’s Peerless Sanatorium. 

“Vou don’t know ‘Juliana’—neither tune nor words? Nor did I when I set 
foot in Eucalyptus ; but I lived on pretty close terms with it for the next two months, 
and it ended by clearing me out of the neighbourhood. It was a sort of nigger camp- 
meeting song, and a hybrid at that. It went something like this: 


*©* Oh, de lost ell-an’-yard is a-huntin’ fer de morn’ -- 
‘Lhe lost ell-and-yard is Orion’s sword and belt, I may tell you— 


‘Hey, Juliana, Juli-he-hi-holy ! 
An’ my soul’s done sicken fer de Hallelujah horn, 
Hey, Juliana, Juli-he-hi-ho ! 
Was it weary there, 
In de wilderness ? 
Was it weary-y-y, ’way down in Goshen ? 
*** Oh, de children shiver by de Jordan’s flow, 
Hey, Juliana, Juli-he-hi-holy ! 
An’ it’s time fer Gaberl to rack up an’ blow, 
Hey, Juliana, Juli-he-hi-ho ! 
For it’s weary here 
In de wilderness ; 
Oh, it’s weary-y-y, ’way down in Goshen !’ 


That was the sort of stuff, and it had any number of verses. I never heard the 
end of them. Also there were variants—most of them unfit for publication. ‘The 
tune had swept up the valley like an epidemic disease ; and, after a while, it astonished 
no dweller in Eucalyptus to find his waking thoughts and his whole daily converse 
jigging to it. But the new-comer was naturally a bit startled to hear the same strain 
ascending from a score of houses as he walked down the street. 

“T found the house, No. 67, easily ; and knocked. It looked neat enough, with 
a fence in front and some pots of flowers in a little balcony over the porch, and 
clean muslin curtains to the windows. The fence and house-front were painted a 
bright blue, but not entirely ; for here and there appeared patches of green daubed 
over the blue, much as if a child had been around experimenting with a paint-pot. 

“Open the door and come upstairs, please,’ said an English voice right overhead. 
And, looking up, I saw a slim young man in a minister’s black suit standing among 
the flower-pots and smiling down at me. I saw, of course, that this must be my 
patient ; and I knew his complaint too. Even at that distance any one could see 
he was pretty far gone in consumption. 

“As I climbed the stairs he came in from the porch and met me on the landing, 
at the door of Miss Montmorency’s best parlour—a spick-and-span apartment 
containing a cottage piano, some gilded furniture of the Second Empire fashion, a 
gaudy lithograph or two, and a carpet that had to be seen to be believed. The place 
was a cockpit of internecine colours. 

“*T had better explain,’ said I, ‘that this is a professional visit. I met Miss 
Montmorency just outside the town, and have her orders to call. I am a medical 
man.’ 

‘Still smiling pleasantly, he took my hand and shook it. 

“*Miss Montmorency is so very thoughtful,’ he said; then, touching his chest 
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lightly, ‘it’s true I have some trouble here—constitutional, I’m afraid ; but I have 
suffered from it, more or less, ever since I was fourteen, and it doesn’t frighten me. 
There is really no call for your kind offices; nothing beyond a general weakness, 
which has detained me here in Eucalyptus longer than I intended. But Miss 
Montmorency, seeing my impatience, has jumped to the belief that I am seriously 
ill” Here he smiled again. ‘She is the soul of kindness,’ he added. 

“T looked into his prominent and rather nervous eyes. ‘hey were as innocent 
as a child’s. Of course there was nothing unusual in his hopefulness, which is 
common enough in cases of phthisis—symptomatic, in fact; and, of course, I did 
not discourage him, 

“*You have work waiting for you? Some definite post ?’ I asked. 
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*“*1 am a minister of the gospel.'” 


“ He answered with remarkable dignity ; he looked a mere boy too. 

“*T am a minister of the gospel, as you guess by my coat: to be precise, a 
Congregational minister. At least, I passed through a Congregational training college 
in England. But nice distinctions of doctrine will be of littke moment in the work 
before me. No, I have no definite post awaiting me—that is, I have not received 
a call from any particular congregation, nor do I expect one. The harvest is over 
there, across the mountains ; and the labourers are never too many.’ 

“Tt was singular within my experience ; but this young man contrived to speak 
like a book without being offensive in the least. 

“¢T was sent out to America,’ he went on, ‘mainly for my health’s sake, and the 
voyage did wonders for me. Of course I picked up a lot of information on the way 
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and in New York. It was there I first heard of the awful wickedness of the Pacific 
Slope, the utter, abandoned godlessness of the mining camps throughout the golden 
and silver states. I had letters of introduction to one or two New England families 
—-sober, religious people—and the stories they told of the Far West were simply 
appalling. It was then that my call came to me. It came one night—— But all 
this has nothing to do with my health.’ 

“Tt interests me all the same,’ said I. 

““*Tt does one good to talk, if you’re sure you mean that,’ he went on, with a 
happy laugh. Then, with sudden gravity: ‘It came one night—the clear voice 
of God calling me. I was asleep; but it woke me, and I sat up in bed with the 
voice still ringing in my ears like a bugle calling. I knew from that moment that 
my work lay out West. I saw that my very illness had been, in God’s hands, a 
means to lead me nearer to it. As soon as ever I was strong enough, I started ; 
and you may think me fanciful, sir, but I can tell you that, as sure as I sit here, 
every step of the way has been smoothed for me by the Divine hand. The people 
have been so kind all the way, for 1 am a poor man; and I have other signs—other 
assurances 








“ He broke off, hesitated, and resumed his sentence at the beginning: 

‘*The people have been so kind. I think the Americans must be the kindest 
people in the world; and good too. I cannot believe that all the wickedness they 
talk of out yonder can come from anything but ignorance of the Word. I am certain 
it cannot. And that encourages me mightily. Why, down in Bellefont they told me 
that Eucalyptus here was a little nest of iniquity; they spoke of it as of some 
abandoned City of the Plain. And what have I found? Well, the people are indeed 
as sheep without a shepherd ; and who can wonder, seeing that there is not a single 
House of Prayer kept open in the municipality? There is a great deat of coarse 
levity, and even profanity of speech, and, I fear, much immoderate drinking; but 
these are the effects of blindness rather than of wickedness. From the heavier 
sins—from what I may call actual, conscious vice—Eucalyptus is singularly free. 
Miss Montmorency, indeed, tells me that in her experience (which, of course, is 
that of a single lady, and therefore restricted) the moral tone of the town is 
surprisingly healthy. You understand that I give her judgment no more than its 
due weight. Still, Miss Montmorency has lived here three years; and for a single 
lady (and, I may add, the only lady in the place) to pass three years in it 
entirely unmolested : 

“This was too much; and I interrupted him almost at random,— 

“*VYou remind me of the purpose of my call. I hope, if only to satisfy Miss 
Montmorency, you won’t mind my sounding your chest and putting a few questions 
to you.’ 

“Seeing that I had already pulled out my stethoscope, he gave way, feebly 
protesting that it was not worth my trouble. The examination merely assured me 
of that which I knew already—that this young man’s days were numbered, and the 
numbers growing small. I need not say I kept this to myself. Some men may 
need time to make their peace with heaven; but not this one. 

“Vou must let me call again to-morrow,’ said I. ‘I’ve a small medicine chest 
up at the Cornice House, and you want a tonic badly.’ 

“Upon this he began, with a confused look and a slight stammer: ‘Do you 
know—I’m afraid you will think it rude, but I didn’t mean it for rudeness— 
really. Your visit has given me great pleasure; but, unless 








“Tt flashed on me that he had called himself ‘a poor man.’ 
“*] wasn’t proposing to doctor you,’ I put in; and it was a shameless lie. 
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‘You may take the tonic or not; it won’t do much good or much harm, anyway, 
A gentle walk every day—the very gentlest, nothing to overtax your strength— 
among the pines here will do more for you than any drugs. But if you will let me 
call, pretty often, and have a talk—I’m an Englishman, you know, and an English 
voice is good to hear ‘ 

“His face lit up at once. ‘Ah, if you would!’ said he; and we shook hands. 





“As I closed the front door and stepped out upon the sidewalk, a tall man lounged 
across to me from the doorway of a saloon across the road—a lumberer, by his dress, 
He wore a large soft hat, a striped flannel shirt open at the neck, a broad 
leathern belt, and muddy duck trousers 
tucked into muddy wading-boots. His ap- 
pearance was picturesque enough without 
help from his dress. He had a mighty 
length of arm and breadth of shoulders ; a 
handsome, but thin and almost delicately fair 
face, with blue eyes, and a surprisingly well- 
kept. beard. The colour of this beard and 
of his hair—which he wore pretty long— 
was a light auburn. Just now the folds of 
his raiment were full of moist sawdust ; and 
as he came he brought the scent of the 
pinewoods with him. 

“* How’s the Bishop ?’ asked this giant, 
jerking his head towards the little balcony 
of No. 67. 

“ Before I could hit on a discreet answer, 
he followed the question up with another : 

“¢What’ll you take ?’ 

“T saw that he had something to say, 
and allowed him to lead the way to a saloon 
a little way down the road. ‘Simpson’s 
Pioneers’ Symposium’ was the legend above 
the door. <A small, pimply-faced man in 
seedy black—whom I guessed at once, and 
correctly, to be ‘Huz and Buz’—lounged 
by the bar inside ; and across the counter 
the bar-keeper had his banjo slung, and en 
was gently strumming the accompaniment ms - 
of ‘Hey, Juliana !’ 

“¢ Put that down,’ commanded my new 
acquaintance; and then, turning to Huz and Buz, ‘Git!’ 

“The architect raised the brim of his hat to me, bowed servilely, and left. 

“ «Short or long?’ 

“T said I would take a short drink. 

“¢ A brandy sour ?’ 

“*A “brandy sour” will suit me well.’ 

“He kept his eye for a moment on the bar-tender, who began to bustle around 
with the bottles and glasses; then turned upon me. 

“ *Now, then.’ 

“* About the Bishop, as you call him ?’ 
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“* How's the Bishop?’ 


Becai Weary > 
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“ He nodded. 

“* Well, you're not to tell him so; but he’s going to die.’ 

** § Quick ?’ 

“*T think so.’ 

“He nodded. ‘I knew that,’ he said, and was silent for a minute ; then resumed, 
‘No; he won’t be told. We take an interest in that young man.’ 

“* Meaning by “we” ??’ 

“The citizens of Eucalyptus, as a body. My name’s William Anderson: Captain 
Bill they call me. I was one of the first settlers in Eucalyptus. I’ve seen it high, 
and I’ve seen it low. And I’m going to be the last man to quit ; that’s the captain’s 
place. And when I say this or that is public opinion in Eucalyptus, it’s got to be. 
I drink to your health, Doctor.’ 

“ «Thank you,’ said I. ‘Then I may count on your silence? The poor chap is 
so powerfully set on crossing the Rockies and getting to close quarters with some 
real wickedness, that to tell him the truth might shorten the few days he has left.’ 

“Captain Bill smiled grimly. 

“© Wickedness? Lord love you! He couldn’t see any, not if he walked ’Frisco 
for a week. He’d go through Hell, and out at the far door, without so much as 
guessing the place had a seamy side to it. His innocence,’ pursued the Captain, 
using a figure of speech that has a name of its own in the grammar-books, ‘ is 
unusual. I guess that’s why we’re taking so much care of him. But I must say 
you’ve been spry in tumbling to the game.’ 

“Upon my word, I can’t at this moment make head or tail of it. I met Miss 
Montmorency on the road 

“¢T guess she was looking like a Montmorency too. Flyheel Flo is her name 
hereabouts ; alluding to her former profession of circus rider. Perhaps I’d better 
put the facts straight for you.’ 

“*T wish you would.’ 

“Well, it’ll be about two months back that the Bishop came to Eucalyptus. 
We were most of us here in Simpson’s bar when the coach drove up at nine 
o’clock—same time as it dropped you last night—and we loafed out to have a 
look. ‘There was only one passenger got down; and he seemed of no account— 
a weedy-looking youngster with a small valise—looked like he might have come to 
be bar-tender to one of the small saloons. It was dark out there, you understand: 
nothing to see by but the lamps of the coach and the light of the doorway ; besides 
which the fellow was pretty well muffled up in a big coat and wraps. Anyway he 
didn’t seem worth a second look ; so when the coach moved on we just sauntered 
back here, and I don’t reckon there was a man in the room knew he’d followed 
us till he lifted up that reedy voice of his. “Gentlemen,” he piped out, “ would 
some one of you be kind enough to direct me to a nice, comfortable lodging ? ” 
Old Huz-and-Buz was drinking here with his back to the door. “ Great Czesar’s 
ghost!” he called out, dropping his glass, “ what ’n thunder’s that ?”—and one or 
two others of the boys let on to be scared out of their wits at the sound of 
that Sabbath-school voice. “Gentlemen,” says he again, “I am a stranger, this 
moment arrived by the coach; and it would be a real kindness to direct me to 
a comfortable lodging.” By this time he’d unwound the muffler about his neck 





and unbuttoned his outer wraps generally, and we saw he was rigged out in 
genuine sky-pilot’s uniform. We hadn’t seen one of that profession in Eucalyptus 
for more’n two years. “I’m afraid, your reverence,” says one of the boys, mimicking 
the poor lad’s talk, “I’m afraid the accommodation of this camp will hardly 
reach up to your style. I guess what you want is a cosy little nook with a brass 
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“*@entlemen, . . . | am a stranger.'" 


knocker and a nice motherly woman to look after you. You oughter have sent 
the municipality word you was coming.” “Thank you,” answers the poor boy, as 
serious as can be; “of course I shall be glad of such comforts, but I assure you 
they are not indispensable. I’m an old campaigner,” he says, drawing himself up 
to his poor little height and smiling proud-like. I tell you, that knocked the wind 
out of our sails. It was too big to laugh at. We just stuck for half a minute 
and looked at him, till the mischief put it into old Huz-and-Buz’s head to cackle 
out, “ Better send him right along to Flyheel Flo!” This put up a laugh, and I 
saw in half a minute that the proposition had caught on. It struck me as sort of 
funny, too, at the time; so, seeing Bluehill Pete was making ready to open his 
mouth and bungle the joke, I steps forward and says, “I know a lady who'd likely 
take you in and fix you up comfortable. This kind of thing ain’t exactly in her 
line ; but no doubt she’ll put herself out to oblige a minister, specially if you take 
her a letter of introduction from me. Miss Florence Montmorency’s her name, 
and she lives at No. 67 along the street here. Here, pass along the ink-bottle 
and a pen,” I says (for, barring Huz-and-Buz, 1 was about the only sinner present 
that hadn’t forgotten how to spell); and inside of five minutes I’d fixed up the 
letter to Flo, and a dandy document it was! He took it, and thanked me like 
as if it was a school prize; and I guess ’twas then it began to break in on me 
that we’d been playing it pretty low on the innocent. However, Pete caught 
up his valise, and two or three of us saw him along to Flo’s door, and waited 
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out on the sidewalk while he knocked. At the second knock Flo came down and 
let him in. I saw him lift his hat, and heard him begin with “I believe I am 
addressing Miss Montmorency ” ; and what Flo was making ready to say in answer 
I’d give a dollar at this moment to know. But she looked over his shoulder, and 
with the tail of her eye glimpsed us loafing outside, and wasn’t going to show her 
hand before the boys. So quick as thought she pulls the youngster in, with his 
valise, and shuts the door. 

“* Well, stv, we cooled our heels outside there for a spell, but nothing occurred. 
So at last we made tracks back here to the saloon, owning to ourselves that Flo 
didn’t need to be taught how to receive a surprise party. “ But,” says I, “ you'll 
have the minister back here before long ; and I anticipate he’ll ask questions.” I'd 
hardly said the words before the door flung open behind me. It wasn’t the youngster 
though, but Flo herself ; and a flaming rage she was in. ‘See here, boys,” she begins, 
“this is a dirty game, and you’d better be ashamed of yourselves! I’m ashamed of 
you, Bill, anyway,” she says, tossing me back my letter ; and then, turning short round 
on Huz-and-Buz, “If old Iniquity, here, started the racket, it’s nateral to him: he 
had a decent woman once for his wife, avd beat her. But there’s others of you 
oughter know that your same reasons for thinking light of a woman are reasons 








“** See here boys,’ she begins.” 
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against driving the joke too hard.” “ You're right, Flo,” says I, “and I beg your 
pardon.” “TI dunno that I’ll grant it,” she says. ‘“ Lord knows,” she says, “ it ain’t 
for any of us here to be heaving dirt at each other; but I will say you oughter be 
feeling mean, the way you’ve served that young man. Why, boys,” she says, opening 
her eyes wide, like as if ’twas a thing unheard of, “he’s good! And oh, boys, 
he’s sick too!” “Is he so?” I says; “I feel cheap.” ‘You oughter,” says she. 
“What’s to be done?” says I. “ Well, the first thing,” she says, “that you’ve got 
to do is to come right along and paint my fence ;” then, seeing I looked a bit 
puzzled—“ Some of you boys have taken the liberty to write up some pretty free 
compliments about my premises ; and as the most of you was born before spelling- 
bees came in fashion, I don’t want my new boarder to come down to-morrow and 
form his own opinion about your education.” Well, sir, we went off in a party 
and knocked up old Peter, and got a pot of paint, and titivated No. 67 by the 
light of a couple of lanterns; and the Bishop—as we came to call him—sleep- 
ing the sleep of the just upstairs all the time. Unfortunately, Peter had made 
a mistake and given us green paint instead of blue, and by that light none of us 
could tell the difference; so I guess the Bishop next morning allowed that Miss 
Montmorency had ideas of her own on “mural decoration,” as Huz-and-Buz calls it. 
When we got the job fixed, Flo steps inside the gate, and says she, looking over 
it, “ Boys, I’m grateful. And now I’m going to play a lone hand, and I look to you 
not to interfere. Good night.” From that day to this, sir, she’s kept straight, 
and kept off the drink in a manner you wouldn’t credit. The Bishop, he thinks 
her an angel on earth; and to see them promenading down the sidewalk arm-in-arm 
of an afternoon is as good as a peepshow. I’m bound to own the boys act up 
to it. You wait till you see her pass, and the way the hats fly off. Old Huz- 
and-Buz came pretty near to getting lynched the first week, for playing the 
smarty and drawling out as they went by, “Miss Montmorency, I believe?” to 
imitate the way in which the Bishop introduced himself. I guess he won’t be 
humorous again for a considerable spell. And now, Doctor, I hope I’ve put the 
facts straight for you ?’ 

“*You have,’ I answered, draining my glass; ‘and they do several people 
credit.’ 

“<Stop a bit. You haven’t heard what I’m coming to. That young man 
is poor.’ 

**So I gather.’ 

“* And I’m speaking now in the name of the boys. There was a meeting held 
just now, while you was dropping your card on the Bishop; and I’m to tell you, 
as deputy, that trouble ain’t to be spared over him. It’s a hopeless case ; but you 
hear ?—trouble ain’t to be spared; and the municipality foots the --—’ 

“* Hold hard, there,’ I broke in; and told him how the land lay. When I’d 
done he held out a huge but well-shaped hand, palm upwards. 

** Put it there,’ he said. 

“We shook hands, and walked together (still to the strain of ‘ Juliana’) as far 
as the Necropolis gate. I observed that several citizens appeared at the doors of 
the saloons along our route, and directed interrogatory looks at Captain Bill, who 
answered in each case with a wink. 

“*That passes you,’ .he explained, ‘for the freedom of Eucalyptus City, as you’d 
say at home. When you want it, you’ve only to come and fetch it—in a pail, if 
you will. Doctor, you’re among friends.’ 

“He backed up this assurance by shaking my hand a second time, and with great 
fervour. And so we parted. 
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“ As I neared the spring on my homeward road I saw Miss Montmorency standing 
beside the track, awaiting me. She looked decidedly better, and handed me back my 
handkerchief, almost dry and neatly folded. 

“¢ And how did you find him?’ she asked. 

“T told her. 

“We allowed it was that—the boys and I. We allowed he wouldn’t last out 
the fall. Did you meet any of the boys?’ 

*¢ T’ve been having a short drink and a long talk with Captain Bill.’ 

“She nodded her head, breaking off to clap both palms to her temples. 

“My! it does ache! I’m powerful glad you seen Bill. Now you know the 
worst o’ me, and we can start fair. I allowed, first along, that I play this hand 
alone ; but now you've got to help. Now and then I catch myself weakening. It’s 
dreadful choky, sitting by the hour and filling up that poor innocent with lies. And 
the eyes of him!’ (she stamped her foot): ‘I could whip his father and mother for 
having no more sense than to let him start. Doctor, you’ll have to help me all 
you know.’ 

“T gave her my promise, and rode on. 


“T rode down to Eucalyptus again next morning, and found the Bishop seated 
and talking with Miss Montmorency in the gaudy little parlour. 

“*We were just going out for a walk together,’ he explained, as we shook 
hands. 

** And now you'll just have to walk out with the Doctor instead ; and serve you 
right for talking foolishness.’ She moved towards the door. 

*** Doctor,’ he said, ‘I wish you would make her listen. I feel much better 
to-day—altogether a different man. If this improvement continues, I shall start in a 
week at the furthest. And I was trying to tell her Doctor, you can have no notion 
of her goodness. ‘I was a stranger, and she took me in ’—-—” 

“Miss Montmorency, with her hand on the door, turned sharply round at this 
and shot a queer sort of look at me. I thought she was going to speak ; but she didn’t. 

** Excuse me,’ I said to the Bishop, as the door closed, ‘ but that’s your Bible, I 
take it, on the table yonder. May I have it for a moment?’ 

“JT picked it up and followed Miss Montmorency, whom I found just outside, 
on the landing. 

““*What’s the meaning of it?’ she demanded, very low and fierce. 

“*T guessed that text had jerked you a bit. No, I haven’t given you away. He 
was talking out of the Bible.’ I found the place for her. ‘You'd better take it to 
your room and read the whole passage,’ said I, and went back to the parlour. 

““*T have lent your Bible to Miss Montmorency,’ I said. 

“The Bishop seemed lost in thought, but made no remark until we were outside 
the house and starting for our short walk. Then he laid a hand on my arm. 
‘Forgive me,’ he said; ‘I had no idea you were earnest in these matters.’ I was 
for putting in a disclaimer, but he went on: 

“*She has a soul to save—a very precious soul. Mark you, if works could save 
a soul, hers would be secure. And I have thought, sometimes, God cannot judge 
her harshly: for consider of how much value the life of one such woman must be 
in such a community as this. You should observe how the men respect her. And 
yet we have the Divine assurance that works without grace are naught; and 
her carelessness on sacred matters is appalling. If, when I am _ gone,’—and it 
struck me sharply that not only the western mountains but the cemetery gate 
lay in the direction of his nod, and that the gate lay nearer,—‘if you could speak 
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to her now and then—ah, you can hardly guess how it would rejoice me some day 
when I return, bearing’—and his voice sank here—‘ bearing, please God, my 
sheaves with me!’ 

“** But why,’ I urged, ‘ go farther, when work like this lies at your hand ?’ 

“*T have thought of that ; but only for a moment. It may sound presumptuous 
to you: Iam very young; but there is bigger work for me ahead, and I am called. 
I cannot argue about this. I vow. I have a sign. Look up at the mountain, 
yonder—high up, above the quicksilver mines. Do you see those bright lights 
flashing ?’ 

“Sure enough, above the disused works a line of sparkling lights led the eye 
upwards to the snowfields, as if traced in immense diamonds. ‘The phenomenon was 
certainly astonishing, and I couldn’t for the life of me explain it. 

“Vou see it? Ah! but you didn’t observe it till I spoke. Nobody does. Miss 
Montmorency, when I pointed it out, declared that in all the time she has lived 
here she never once noticed it. Yet the first night I came here I saw it. My window 
looks westward, and I pulled the curtain aside fora moment before getting into bed. 
It had been dark as pitch when the coach dropped me ; but now the moon was up, 
over opposite ; and the first thing my eyes lit on was this line of lights reaching up 
the mountain. When I woke, next morning, it was still there, flashing in the sun. 
I think it was at breakfast, when I asked Miss Montmorency about it and found 
she’d never remarked it, that it first came into my head ’twas meant for me. Anyway, 
the idea’s fixed there now, and I can’t get away from it. I’ve asked many people, 
and there’s not one can explain it, or has ever remarked it till I pointed it out.’ 

“ His hand trembled on his stick, and a fit of coughing shook him. While we 
stood still I heard a banjo in a saloon across the road tinkle its long descent into 
the chorus of ‘Juliana ’— 





‘** Was it weary there, 
In the wilderness ? 
Was it weary-y-y, way down in Goshen ?’ 


‘The chorus came roaring out and across the street; ceased ; and the banjo slid into 
the next verse. 

“*T wish they wouldn’t,’ said the Bishop, taking the handkerchief from his lips 
and speaking (as I thought) rather peevishly. 

“*Tt’s a weariful tune.’ 

“*Ts it? Now, I don’t know anything about music. It’s the words that make 
me feel wisht.’ 

“¢ And now,’ said I, ‘ you’ve eased my soul of the curiosity that has been vexing 
it for twenty-four hours. Your voice told you were English; but there was something 
in it besides—something almost rubbed out, if I may say so, by your training for the 
ministry. I was wondering what part of England you hailed from, and I meant to 
find out without asking. You'll observe that as yet I don’t even know your name. 
But Cornwall ’s your birthplace.’ 

“*T suppose,’ he answered, smiling, ‘you’ve only heard me called “the Bishop.” 
Yes, you’re quite right. I come from the north of Cornwall—from Port Isaac; and 
my name’s Penno—Ozias Penno. I used to be laughed at for it at the Training 
College, and for my Cornish talk. They said it would be a hindrance to me in 
the ministry, so I worked hard to overcome it.’ 

“*T know Port Isaac. At least, I once spent a couple of days there.’ 

“* Ah?’ He turned on me eagerly—with a sob, almost. ‘You will have seen 
my folks, maybe? My father’s a fisherman there—Hezekiah Penno—Old Ki, he’s 
always called: every one knows him.’ 
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“T shook my head. ‘The only fisherman I knew at all was called Tregay. He 
took me out after the pollack one day in his boat, the Ze¢tle Mercy. 

**¢'That will be my mother’s brother Israel. He named the boat after a sister of 
mine. She’s grown up now and married, and settled at St. Columb. ‘This is wonderful ! 
And how was Israel wearing when you saw him ?’ 

“You have later news of him than I can give. I am speaking of ten 
years ago.’ 

“ His face fell pathetically ; but he contrived a rueful little laugh as he answered : 
‘And I must have been a boy of nine at the time, and playing about Portissick 
street, no doubt! Never mind. It’s good, anyway, to speak of home to you; for 
you’ve seen it, you know.’ 

“He said this with his eyes fixed on the flashing mountain ; and, as he finished, 
he sighed. 


“ During the next three or four days—for a relapse followed his rally, and he had 
to give up all thought of departing immediately—I talked much with the Bishop ; 
and I think that each talk added to my respect and wonder. In the first place, though 
I had read ina good many poetry books of maidens who walked through all manner 
of deadliness unhurt—Una and the lion, you know, and the rest of them—I hadn't 
imagined that kind or amount of innocence in a man; and it almost scared me. 
I verily believe Captain Bill spoke the cold truth when he said that the Bishop could 
have walked through hell itself without suspecting a seamy side. Another thing that 
startled me more and more was the size of his ambitions. ‘ Bishop’—7x partibus 
infidelium with a vengeance—was too small a title for him. “Iwas a Peter the 
Hermit’s part, or a Savonarola’s or Whitefield’s at least, he was going to play all 
along the Pacific Slope ; and his outfit no more than a small Bible and the strength 
of a mouse. And with all this the poor boy was just wearying for home, and every 
small fibre in his sick heart pulling him back while he fixed his eyes on the lights 
up the mountain, and stiffened his back and talked about putting a hand to the 
plough and not turning back. 

“* Hewson,’ I said one morning, as we were breakfasting at the Cornice House, 
‘what’s the cause of those curious lights up by the cinnabar mines, over Eucalyptus ?’ 

“* Lights?’ said he—‘ what lights? I never heard of any.’ 

““* Well, it’s something that flashes, anyway—a regular line of it.’ 

“* *T tell you what it’s zo¢: and that’s quicksilver,’ Hewson answered. 

“On my way down to Eucalyptus early that morning, I hitched my horse up to 
the Necropolis gate and determined to explore the secret of the lights before visiting 
the Bishop. ‘The track towards the cinnabar works was pretty easy to follow, first 
along ; but when I had climbed some four or five hundred feet it grew fainter, and 
was lost at length under the pine-needles. Luckily some hand had notched a tree 
here and there, and these guided me to the dry bed of a torrent, on the far side 
of which the track reappeared, and continued pretty plain for the rest of the journey, 
though broken in several places by the rains. I had missed my way three times at 
the most; but it took me three-quarters of an hour to reach the lowest of the works, 
and another twenty minutes to get into anything like clear country. At length, on 
the edge of a steep depression that widened and shallowed as it neared the valley, 
I got a fair look up the slope. So far I had met nothing to account for the lights— 
nothing at all, in fact, but the broken spade-handles, old boots, empty meat-cans, and 
other refuse of the miners’ camps; but every now and then I would catch a glimpse 
of the hillside high overhead: and always those lights were flashing there, though in 
varying numbers. Now, having a clear view, I found to my dismay that they had 
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shrunk to one. It was like a story in the Arabian Nights. I swore, though, that 
I wouldn’t be cheated of this last chance. ‘The flashing object, whatever it was, 
lay some two hundred yards above me on the slope ; and I approached cautiously, 
with my eyes fixed on it, much like a child hunting grasshoppers in a hayfield. 
I was less than ten paces from it when the light suddenly vanished, and _ five 
paces more knocked the bottom out of the mystery. The object was a battered 
and empty meat-can. 

“T had passed a hundred such, at least, on my way. The camps had lain pretty 
close to the track, and the rains descending upon their refuse heaps had washed the 
labels off these cans, that now, as sun and moon rose and passed over the mountain 
side, flashed moving signals down to Eucalyptus in the valley—signals of failure and 
desolation. And these had been the Bishop’s pillar of fire in the wilderness. 

*** Was it weary, then, 
In the wilderness ?’ 

“T turned and went down the track. 

“At the Necropolis gate I found Captain Bill standing, with a heavy and puzzled 
face, beside my horse. 

“*T was stepping up to Cornice House; but found your nag here, and concluded 
to wait. I’ve been waiting the best part of an hour. What in thunder have you been 
doing with yourself?’ 

“¢ Prospecting,’ said I. ‘ What’s the news? Anything wrong with the Bishop?’ 

“¢There’s nothing wrong with him; and won’t be, any more. He broke a 
bloodvessel in the night. Flo looked in early this morning, and found him sleeping, 
as she thought. An hour later she took him a cup of tea, and was putting it down 
on the table by the bed, when she saw blood on the pillow. She’s powerful upset.’ 


“Three days later—the morning of the funeral—I met Captain Bill at the entrance 
of the town. He held the Bishop’s small morocco-bound Bible in his hand; but 
for excellent reasons had made no change in his work-day 
attire. : 

“* You're attending, of course?’ was his greeting. ‘Say, me 
would you like to conduct? It lay between me and Huz~n- 
Buz, and he was for tossing up; but I allowed he was f 
altogether too hoary a sinner. So we made him chief mourner 
instead, along with Flo—the more by token that he’s the only “ 
citizen with a black coat to his back. As for Flo, she’s got 
to attend in colours, having cut up her only black gown to 
nail on the casket for a covering. Foolishness, of course ; 
but she was set on it. But see here, you’ve only to say the 
word, and I’ll take a back seat.’ 

“TI declined, and suggested that for two reasons he was 
the man to conduct the service: first as the most prominent 
inhabitant of Eucalyptus ; and secondly, as | 
having made himself in a way responsible 
for the Bishop from the first. 

*** As you like,’ said he. ‘I told him, 
that urst night, ’d see him through; and 
I will.’ 

“He eyed the Bible dubiously. ‘ It’s 
pretty small print,’ he added. ‘I suppose 
it’s all good, now?’ 
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“If you mean that you’re going to open the book and read away from the first 
full-stop you happen to light on——~’ 

“*That’s what I’d planned. You don’t suppose, do you, I’ve had time since 
Tuesday to read all this through and skim off the cream ?’ 

“«Then you’d better let me pick out a chapter for you.’ 

“As I took the Bible something fluttered from it to the ground. Captain Bill 
stooped and picked it up. 

“«That’s pretty too,’ he said, handing it to me. 

“Tt was a little bookmarker, worked in silk, with one pink rose, the initials M. P. 
(for Mercy Penno, no doubt), and under these the favourite lines that small west- 
country children in England embroider on their samplers : 


*** Rose leaves smell 
When roses thrive: 
Here’s my work 
When I’m alive. 

Rose leaves smell 

When shrunk and shred: 
‘Here’s my work 

When I am dead.’ 


I turned to the fifteenth chapter of the first Epistle to the Corinthians ; showed the 
Captain where to begin; and laid the bookmarker opposite the place. 

“We walked a few paces together as far as the green knoll that I have 
described as overhang- 
ing Eucalyptus, and there 
I halted to wait for the 
funeral, while Captain 
Bill went on to the 
cemetery to make sure 
that the grave was ready 
and all arrangements 
complete. ‘The proces- 
sion was not due _ to 
start for another quarter 
of an hour, so I found 
a comfortable boulder 
and sat down to smoke 
a pipe. Right under me 
stretched the deserted 
main street, and in the 
hush of the morning— 
it was just the middle 
of the Indian summer, 
and the air all sunny 
and soft—I could hear 
the billiard balls click- 
click-clicking as usual, 
and the players’ voices 
breaking in at intervals, 
and the banjoes tinkling 
away down the street 
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‘1 found a comfortable boulder and sat down." from saloon to saloon. 
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These and the distant chatter of the river were all the sounds ; and the river’s chatter 
seemed hardly so persistent and monotonous as the voices of the saloons and the 
unceasing question— 
*** Was it weary there 
In the wilderness ? 
Was it weary-y-y, ’way down in Goshen ?’ 


“Suddenly, far down the street, there was a stir, and from the door of No. 67 
half a dozen men came staggering out into the sunshine under a black coffin, 
which they carried shoulder high; and behind came two figures only—those of 
Miss Montmorency and the architect—arm in arm. ‘The bearers wheeled round, 
got into step after one or two attempts, and the procession advanced. 

“And I observed, as it advanced, that a hush came slowly with it, closing on the 
click of the balls and the strumming of the banjoes, as from saloon after saloon the 
players stepped out and fell in at the tail of the procession. Gradually these noises 
were penned into the three or four saloons immediately beneath me ; and then these 
too were silenced, and the mourners began to climb the hill. 

“‘T did not attend the funeral after all. I rose and stood hat in hand as it climbed 
past—the coffin, the one woman, and the many men. It was grotesque enough. 
Flo had on the same outrageous costume she had worn at our first meeting ; but 
a look at the black drapery of the coffin sanctified ¢Aa¢. One mourner, in pure 
absence of mind, had brought along his billiard cue as a walking-stick ; and every 
now and then would step out of the ranks and distribute whacks among the five 
or six dogs that frisked alongside the procession. But I read on every face the 
consciousness that Eucalyptus was doing its duty. 

“So they climbed past and up to the Necropolis, and filed in between its two pillars. 
I could see among the pines a group or two standing, with bent heads, and Captain 
Bill towering beside the grave ; at times I heard his voice lifted, but could not catch 
the words. Down in the town for a while all was silent as death. Then in a saloon 
below some boy—left behind, no doubt, to look after the house—took up a banjo 
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and began to pick out slowly and with one finger the tune of ‘’Way down upon 
the Swannee River,’ and as it went I fitted the words to it: 


‘*¢ All the world is sad and dreary 
Everywhere I roam, 
Oh, brudders, how my heart grows weary. .. . 


? 


“The tune ceased. The only sound now came from a robin, hunting about the 
turf and now and then breaking out into an impatient twitter. 

“The silence was broken at length by the footsteps of the mourners returning. 
They went down the hill almost as decorously as they had gone up. Flo stepped 
aside and came towards me. 

“Tet me stay beside you for a bit. I can’t go back there—yet.’ 

“This was all she said; and we stood there side by side for minutes. Soon 
the tinkle of a banjo came up to us, and a pair of billiard balls clicked; then a 
second banjo joined in; and gradually, as the stream of citizens trickled back and 
spread, so like a stream the sound of clicking billiard balls and tinkling banjoes 
trickled back and spread along the main street of Eucalyptus City. 


‘*** For it’s weary here 
In de wilderness. . . .’ 


“Miss Montmorency looked at me and put out a hand; but drew it back before 
I could take it. And so, without another word, she went down the hill.” 


1° 























IR HOGANY TOPPS was a sportsman bold, 
And two rollicking sons had he; 
And court they paid to a fair young maid, 
Whose name was Catherine Lea. 





Now, though they loved her equally well, 
She could not wed them both, 
So they asked her to say, one Christmas Day, 


To which she would plight her troth. 
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“To-morrow,” she said, ‘is a Monkston meet, 
And this is my decree: 

Ye must both ride straight, nor go through a gate, 
And the first shall marry me.” 
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‘Twas eighteen miles to Monkston town, 
So they had to be up betimes; 
And they left the door as half-past four 

Rang out from the stable chimes. 
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At ten o'clock the cover was reached,— 
With holloa, and crack, and rate, 

The hounds streamed into the waving whin, 
And they hadn't got long to wait. 
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For the sound of the horn was quickly borne 
To the watchful varmint’s ears: 


Out of covert he popped, for he’s not to be chopped 
Who has baffled the hounds for years. 
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Sir Hogany’s sons were off like guns, 
As jealous as jealous could be; 

While each descried a line to ride 
For the hand of Mistress Lea. 











Now the eldest lad, whose name was Dick, 
Had a horse of the steel-mouthed sort, 

And by Skullanbone Heath he’d the bit in his teeth, 
Which added new zest to the sport. 
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He raced through the pack, to the huntsman’s dismay, 
And frightened him out of his wits; 

And then crashed straight through a five-barred gate, 
And shivered it all to bits. 

















Young Harry, meanwhile, had jumped a stile 
With a hortibly ugly look, 

When his mare gave a peck,—he was up to his neck 
In the icy Drownem brook. 
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But now we must leave this rattling run, 
And get forrard some miles away, 

To a carriage and pair, with the lady fair 
Who's the cause of all the fray. 





When driving along, she suddenly heard 
The melodious cry of hounds; 

And old John, from his box, yelled, ‘ Tally-ho! Fox! 
A fox, for a thousand pounds!” 
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‘Twas indeed the varmint, just dead beat, 
When a refuge he espied— 
“The carriage, of course!” As a last resource 
He rushes and jumps inside! 
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The hounds come towling over the fence, 


The ladies scream and rush, 
The rivals screw their horses through: 
A dead heat for the fateful brush! 
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‘“We both have won! What can be done? 
‘Tis for you to decide, sweet Kate!” 

But Sir Hogany cries, ‘‘ Dick’s lost the prize, 
For he rode through a five-barred gate!” 












There were shouts of delight in Topps Hall that night, 
And they drank with uproarious din 

To the famous ride for the fair young bride, 
And the Fox of the Priory Whin. 


Written and illustrated by 
Joun Lionet Booru. 
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Potters, Old Cairo. 


STREET SCENES IN CAIRO. 


N an “antique land,” on the bank of a great, softly flowing river, there lies a 
strange and wonderful city. The sun rises upon it each morning in a sky of 
clear rose, and sinks each evening leaving a magic after-glow to write his 

epitaph. Over the city, backed by deserts vague and trackless, watches a domed 
citadel ; and, far away in its bed of drifting, greyish:yellow sand, a silent mystery 
faces a wide, vague plain with staring, sightless eyes, as if waiting with a calm patience 
for something great that never comes. Domes and minarets lift themselves into 
prominence above the flat-roofed houses, where the clouds of pigeons—often the 
only clouds that brood above the city—float, and the veiled ladies take the air and 
muse on the life that they may never know. The still atmosphere is broken, at fixed 
hours, by the voice of the Muezzins, calling the busy, money-getting, picturesque 
faithful to leave their bartering, their intriguing, and bend in prayer; and at all hours 
by a thousand voices of almost as many nationalities, chattering scandal in French, 
asking the way in German, refusing to be “done” in English, whispering soft some- 
things in Italian, or sometimes—only sometimes-—hinting that there is such a thing 
as necessity, and that necessity can be alleviated by “ backsheesh,” in purest Arabic. 

For the city is Cairo. Having written its motto, I have let out the secret. Having 

alluded to its presiding genius, I have given myself away. The Sphinx, and Back- 
sheesh! There, in two words, you have the non-traveller’s idea, not only of Cairo, 
but of Egypt. Some, probably, will throw in vaguely “the Pyramids,” and a few of 
the better informed will add thereto the howling dervishes, the Nile, and the Khedive, 
All these component parts of the whole that calls itself Egypt have their special 
points of interest. The Sphinx takes hold on every one. I have seen an American 
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pork-butcher, who had been discussing the merits of diverse bottled ales at the base 
of the Great Pyramid, awed into silence by its defaced majesty and ineffable meaning. 
I have heard a French cocofle, at sight of it, breathe out an “Ah! c’est——” and 
then positively fail for an adjective. Yes, the Sphinx reigns in its glorious ugliness 
more surely than any superb beauty. Praise and blame, and the chatter that mocks 
the tombs, decries the mosques, or lays the temples in ruins, are silent before it— 
silent as the deserts over which it sternly gazes, silent as its imagined eyes, behind 
which there surely stands erect a soul. Backsheesh, too, has its interest, both to him 
that gives—in half-piastres if he is wise—and him that gets ; the Pyramids, hackneyed 
as they undoubtedly are, appeal to many, though they always disappointed me ; and 
the howling dervishes, studiously mad, and noisy rather with a view to advertisement 
than to eternity, are decidedly entertaining for half an hour or so, after which time 
their wild, ta ra-ra-boom-de-ay movements irritate and their pious yells annoy. There 
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Sweetmeat Merchants. 


remain the Nile and the Khedive, and of both of these I have recently seen a great 
deal, having spent many delightful weeks “up” the former, and been present at a 
certain famous review when the latter was much dissatisfied with the magnificent drill 
and evolutions of the famous Soudanese troops, who keep at bay the wolves of the 
Soudan, delight their officers by their docility and bravery, and enchant tourists by 
their good-nature, their black faces, and their astonishing Friday evenings in camp. 
The Nile I saw under all aspects and from many points: at dawn from the great 
iron bridge of Kasr-el-Nil, when the dim boats lay in lines along the still, oily flood ; 
at noon from the waste ground that lies behind the British Agency, when Cook’s 
steamers were starting with noisy freights for Upper Egypt; at evening far away, 
from the heights of the Citadel ; at night from a hidden nook in the mysterious gardens 
of the Ghesireh Palace, where a spectre of departed Ismail still seems to walk, and 
the cries of Cairo come very softly and magically, made almost holy by distance. 
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And the Nile I found always fascinating, always profoundly attractive. The aspect 
of his Highness the Prince Abbas, son of the courtly Tewfik, whom to know was 
to like, whether driving, surrounded by his guards, along the desert road from 
: ig Abba-seeyah, leaning out of his curtained box to scan a pretty danseuse in the Esbekieh 
Opera-house, watching one of his horses ridden to win by Shakir at the races, receiving 
a deputation on board his white-and-gold steam-yacht at Luxor, or inspecting the 
Soudanese troops by the tall Sirdar at Assouan, was always the same—flushed, and 
so serious that it might almost be called lowering. Doubtless he has many merits, 
but a cheerful countenance is certainly not to be reckoned among them. I saw him 
many times, and he always looked as if something had just occurred to vex him. 
Having run through the six parts that make up a whole in the mind of the 
non-traveller, and in the mind of many a traveller also, still there is something 
left to see when in Egypt, to remember when Egypt itself is but a vivid memory. 





Scribes outside the Police Station. 


Among other things Cairo may be mentioned: Cairo, one of the most fascinating— 
I am almost tempted to say the most fascinating city in the world. I have lived 
the life of the lotus-eater among the palms and pariah dogs of Luxor. I have 
dreamed in that still temple, gnome-haunted by tiny imps of children, at Philae. I 
have paused, with a tightened feeling at the heart, at the verge of the faint track 
n° that indicates the great desert road to lost Khartoum. I have panted in the sun 
at Assouan, and thrown oranges into the river for those bits of black quicksilver, 
the donkey-boys, to swim to. I have tried to carry on conversation with naked 
Shadoof men upon a mud bank near Edfou. Amid clouds of dust and clouds 
of anxious or jubilant cries I have processed with fifty-six of ‘‘Cook’s Irregulars ” 
to temples and to tombs. In the full heat of an almost tropical blaze ot noonday 
sunshine I have stood with Monsieur Naville, most agreeable and informing of 
Egyptologists, upon an immemorial dust-heap, and listened to the melancholy love- 
song of his tireless, happy workmen. Eight separate times have I rolled with my 
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The Donkey Market, Boulak. 
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donkey upon various deserts, and remounted, laughing at my bruises. I have even 
learned to respect, if not to love, the camel, and to love, if not to respect, his lively 
attendant ; but, among all my memories of months in Egypt, Cairo stands out— 
restless, amazingly picturesque, dirty, lovely Cairo. I could spend many winters in 
those streets of Cairo, in those silent mosques, in those noisy, embroidered bazaars— 
embroidered with many-coloured humanity—in those palm-shaded gardens, in those 
markets and courts, and never tire, never cease to feel the need and the delight of 
watching. For Cairo pulses with a life more varied—at any rate outwardly—than 
that of any other city it was ever my lot to rest in. 

I once heard a little man, whose education was on the whole less forcible than 
his speech, declare emphatically that he would not visit Rome, his given reason for 
avoidance of the Eternal City being that he was “sick of mummies!” Similarly, 
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Native Café, Old Cairo. 


but more reasonably, perhaps, I have heard a clever man declare that Egypt would 
be the most delightful country in the world but for its temples and its tombs. Well, 
if you are of the same way of thinking, come with me into the streets of Cairo 

without a guide-book, if you please—come with me to the carpet groves of ceremo- 
nious Mr. Cohen, linger with me in the odorous air of the scent bazaar, tread with 
me through the red-and-yellow maze of a slipper forest, lounge along the crowded 
Mooskee, sit, just for ten minutes, in Europe and yet not in Europe, upon the 
verandah at Shepheard’s Hotel, take an arabeeyah up to the Citadel, and down again 
to the Arab Library and Museum, have a cup of delicious coffee by the lake in the 
Esbekieh Gardens, and then tell me if Cairo is not the most fascinating, live place 
in all the world. You will think so unless you have spent the money that you 
intended should last you for months upon one of those Bagdad carpets that change 
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colour like the chameleon, 
or a piece of embroidery 
that might make a rainbow 
hide its diminished head 
and blush for its compara- 
tively inartistic colouring. 
The streets of Cairo, 
by day or night, are per- 
petually amazing. At first 
they merely bewilder and 
distract. They act upon 
the eye and the mind like 
Barnum’s great circus with 
unnumbered arenas. One 
does not know what to 
look at first. One is drawn 
in a hundred directions 
by a hundred curious or 
beautiful or grotesque 
sights. Here a vision of a 
barbarous funeral, the 
corpse exposed in a coffin 
in full evening dress, with 
varnished boots pointing 
heavenwards, the coffin-lid 
a BS Cropyalor borne aloft by shouting 
bs the icin af ren. mourners, vanishes down 
a side alley, and inclines 
you to shuddering. ‘There a preposterous puppet show, in which two attenuated and 
immense figures, shrouded in black muslin, perform the most imbecile antics to the 
music of a long yellow pipe played by a solemn Egyptian youth robed in the palest 
blue, forces you to a burst of laughter. The petulant face and fretful eyes of a 
camel, a second-hand-looking animal at the best of times, gazing into your eyes 
cause you to bound backwards, brushing the stiff white ballet skirts of a big Monte- 
negrin, and treading upon the bare twisted toes of a deformed beggar, who whines, 
“Me blind—finish father, finish mother!” in your ear as you turn round hastily for 
a way of escape. And now, at a corner, you are suddenly immersed in an ocean 
of donkey-boys, which threatens incontinently to drown you, which flows around 
and almost over you, deafening you with a pigeon-English music, stifling you with 
brown, gesticulating hands, and mouthing, shrieking faces. The gaily caparisoned 
asses, too, surge companionably to and fro with their masters, jostle you, tread upon 
your feet, bray in your ear more hideously than any dervish, breathe upon you until 
your breath almost fails and you can no longer even objurgate. In despair you at 
last resign yourself to a pair of lean, strong arms, that close tightly round you, hoist 
you in mid-air a moment, and then bump you heavily into a bright-red saddle 
that rises before you in a wall. Your feet are thrust with a jerk into stirrups so 
short that your knees mount towards your starting eyes. A whip is plied at your 
back. Your donkey bounds forward, cannoning against people and animals right 
and left. Your legs scrape against a dozen saddles, entangle themselves in as many 
bridles ; and, amid a roar of hoarse ejaculations of disappointment and despairing 
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wrath from Arabs who have been skilfully cheated of their appointed prey, you 
emerge into the street again at a brisk jog-trot, holding on probably with both 
hands, and piously resigning yourself to the will of an inscrutable Providence. 

What has happened ? 

Nothing out of the common. 

You have merely engaged a donkey and started for a morning’s ride through this 
gentle city of Cairo. At your side glides, with bare feet and smiling brown face, 
your energetic attendant, who tells you that his name is Said Ali, and that his donkey 
is called “Dodo.” For the Cairo donkey-boy is becoming up-to-date, like other 
people, and apparently manages to learn what name is, for the time, most upon the 
lips of his customers. “Dodo” is a swift, though careless ass, and soon you are in 
the midst of the Mooskee. 

When you have grown accustomed to your hunched-up posture and the 
somewhat abruptly varied paces of “ Dodo,” who performs a sort of switchback wriggle 
whenever her master prods her in the back, you begin to gaze around you and to 
take in slowly the wonders of the streets. In the distance you hear a loud shouting, 
and presently two lithe, upright, brown youths, clad in snowy linen trousers to 
the knee, with richly embroidered vests, caps, and long wands in their hands, come 


running past you, clearing the way for an English brougham, in which sit two of 


the royal ladies of the Khedival Court. How serious their great dark eyes look, 
gazing out over their transparent white veils! The vivacity of the streets sends no 
electric thrill through them. ‘That brougham is a moving prison, and they know 
it. Away they go, and out of your mind, for a tap on the left side of ‘“ Dodo’s” 
white head sends her squirming to the right. The rush and roar of the thoroughfare 
are suddenly hushed. You are in the busy privacy of the bazaars. 

And now be careful of your money, for these grave merchants are strangely 
seductive, and have more winning manners than even the calling goblin-men who 
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Fortune-telling with Pebbles and Glass. 
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Fortune-telling with Sand. 


came to the maidens of Miss Rossetti’s fancy. They gaze at you with beseeching 
eyes, and, as they see you approaching, catch up their treasures and hasten to meet 
you in the gate. An Indian, wearing a cap stiff with gold embroidery, holds out to 
you his dusky hand full of uncut turquoises and sapphires. A polite Persian, with 
the manners of a dignified emperor, flings exquisite carpets upon the ground before 
you, while his attendants, with graceful haste, wave the most wonderful parti-coloured 
embroideries to catch the light that filters through the flat roof or steals up and 
down the crowded alleys. After pulling up Dodo repeatedly, you are at length 
persuaded to dismount and to thread the maze on foot, feasting your eyes at your 
leisure. You sit down with Mr. Cohen to see his tiny carpet worth a thousand 
pounds, and, in a dim grove of Oriental rugs, saddle-bags and prayer carpets, you 
drink a diminutive glass of tea like wine that is handed to you upon a brass tray, 
smoke a cigarette, and hear your host’s comments upon his wares. For the shop- 
keepers of the East entertain you as an honoured guest, and, even though you do 
not buy, dismiss you with a salaam-that falls little short of a blessing. And now you 
pass on, and a rhyme of your youth flits through your mind. 


‘*Here we are on Tom Tiddler’s ground, 
Picking up gold and silver,” 


you murmur to yourself. So Tiddler was an Oriental, was he, despite his 
European name? And this is his ground, the gold and silver bazaar. Everywhere, 
all round, you see the precious metals, gleaming in massive trays on which squatting 
Persians and Indians are engraving beautiful devices, careless of your presence and 
observation, shining in bangles, rings, tall jars that might have held the forty thieves 
and Morgiana into the bargain. Silver scent-bottles, cigarette-cases so delicately 
fashioned that they look as if a touch might crush them, whip-handles, book-covers, 
chatelaines, belts, buckles, are here in thousands. On their narrow counters, in 
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lines, sit the solemn vendors, smoking, drinking coffee from tiny china cups, 
conversing in low tones, but always, with their long, liquid, dark eyes on the watch 
for your approach, always ready to stretch out their hands filled with tempting 
gewgaws, always waiting patiently to get the better of you in that polite and elevating 
wrangle which precedes the striking of a bargain. Now—for the Cairo bazaars are 
as full of surprises as a French farce—you suddenly turn into a square court that 
seems forgotten or overlooked by the world, it is so quiet, so empty, so serene. The 
sunbeams play about in it like happy children. The pigeons flutter and perch on the 
edge of a tiny stone fountain. In a corner two handsome Greeks are sitting over 
a sedate game of backgammon. An old man with a flowing beard, who looks like a 
conventional picture of Abraham or some other patriarch, squats like a statue, smoking 
a gigantic hubble-bubble, and dreaming in the drowsy warmth. A tattered beggar, 
clad apparently in the remains of a multi-coloured patchwork quilt, leans against an 
archway and hums a strange, tuneless song, with his blear eyes fixed upon the closed, 
dusty lattices of the windows above. Suddenly one of the lattices opens. A veiled 
head appears and a thin hand. There is the ring of a coin upon the ground at the 
beggar’s feet. The veiled head disappears again, and the beggar slouches off chuckling 
to himself. And you follow him, threading the slipper bazaar and half a dozen 
others, till once more you reach the street. Here you dismiss “ Dodo” and Said 
with a ten-piastre piece, charter an arabeeyah and set out for the Citadel. 

The Citadel leans like a grey watchman over Cairo, austere, dignified, remote 
upon its height, with the rocks and the deserts behind it, and the old Arab quarter 
at its feet. In the painted - 
halls of the huge hospital 
English nurses smooth the a 
pillows and soothe the - 
weary hours of sick English : 
soldiers, and Tommy 
Atkins is very much ez 
évidence as you drive up 
under the narrow archway 
to the broad space before 
the Mosque of Ali. It is 
strange enough to see the 
familiar scarlet coat here, 
the sturdy, broad - shoul- 
dered figures striding up 
and down, strange to hear 
a voice rich with the York- 
shire burr expressing in 
forcible slang an opinion 
very unfavourable to 
Eastern life. For the 
British soldier has a su- 
preme contempt for the 
picturesque dwellers in a 
foreign land, and looks 
with lacklustre eyes upon 
a view that makes you draw : “a 
in your breath with wonder Performing Ape, Esbehieh Gardens, 
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A Stone Mason at Helonaan. 


and delight. The prospect seen from the terrace at the Citadel towards sunset has 
been called the finest in the world; and you are not inclined to dispute the assertion 
as you gaze out over the Coptic churches of old Cairo, the time-worn Mosque of Sultan 
Hassan, the endless domes, minarets, flat-roofed houses, winding streets of the newer 
city, away to the rolling Nile, the green plains, the acacia groves of Ghesireh, to the 
Pyramids, to the desert. It is an amazing view. By its mere size it overawes you. 
A subdued hum rises up from below, a mingled music compounded of the cries of 
water-carriers, the shout of the running Sais, the chatter of itinerant Arabs, the eager 
voices of tourists intent on a descent to “‘ Joseph’s well,” the clatter of carts loaded with 
earthenware pottery, or fragrant with green loads of provender for the donkeys, the 
snarling of camels protesting against getting up if they are lying down or against 
lying down if they are standing up, the barking of pariah dogs, the shrieks of tiny, 
dusky children, dancing in orange-coloured robes over the dry gutters, the gay notes 
of a band playing that lively jig the Khedival hymn, the clear call of a bugle in 
the barracks of the English army. Each separate motif mingles in a dull, enigmatic 
harmony, that mounts up to the clear sky and seems to float away even as far as the 
Mena House Hotel, to the Great Pyramid and the lonely Sphinx. You turn your eyes 
at last away from the mighty panorama, and they fall on a red coat at your side. 
Above the red coat is a red face garnished with a very sniffing expression. 

“Fine view!” you say appreciatively. 

“ Not when you’ve seed it for a twelvemonth, sir,” says the face. ‘Them Arabs 
is a dirty lot !” 

You give the man five piastres with which to toast your health,—he is not 
romantic, it is true, but he is very English,—and you go your way to Shepheard’s 
Hotel for tea. It is a Saturday afternoon, and the band is playing, while all Cairene 
society defiles in front of the famous verandah, on which the Empress of Austria 
used to sit in one of those big hats which she affects, after a walk to the desert which 
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nearly finished her gentleman-in-waiting. As you glance round now you catch 
sight of a beautiful French princess chattering to her brother, of a famous English 
picture dealer and art critic, of a millionaire colonel, of two or three peers of the 
realm, of a celebrated jockey and his wife, of a literary man who is world-renowned, 
all talking over their teacups, while English officers and pretty women cluster so 
thickly before the .big front door that tall Mr. Baeler can hardly make his way in 
and out. Through the street flows an incessant stream of carriages and people 
on horseback, officers in mufti, Turks driving magnificent Russian horses, French 
women in daring hats and Englishwomen in veils as big as the flag that floats on 
the Round Tower at Windsor Castle. An Algerian with a peepshow tries to give 
a performance on the pavement, and is moved on by an Egyptian gendarme. ‘The 
same fate befalls an Arab leading a huge muzzled ape, and he goes off swearing 
with a snake-charmer whose nose-ring might circle a fashionable waist. Presently 
there is a rattle of arms, everybody stands up, and, surrounded by a squadron 
of guards on white horses, the Khedive drives past in a smart victoria, saluting 
gravely in military fashion and running his brown eyes solemnly over the motley 
collection of humanity that gives him greeting. His Highness has been round the 
beautiful Esbekieh Gardens, where the swans float on the lake and the blue-robed 
y gardeners sun themselves and smoke cigarettes as they go quietly about their work. 
He wil! drive in again in the evening to attend the opera. Zakmé is to be given, 
and there is a new dancer. The crowd of dragomans beyond the railings thickens, 
for people are returning from their expeditions—from the Arab Library, from the 
Geezeh Museum on the other side of the bridge, from the Tombs of the Caliphs, 
from the Ghesireh Palace (where it is whispered that there are two hundred Swiss 
housemaids to sweep out the multitudinous bedrooms that the guests of Ismail once 
inhabited), from the racecourse, from the Pyramids. 
Hark! there is the lusty sound of a horn, and the Mena House coach, with its 
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load of passengers and its grooms clad in scarlet, dashes by, a popular Austrian 
Count handling the ribbons in fine style. The wife of the General commanding 
the army of occupation passes; and there goes Riaz Pasha, his thin, elderly face 
lighting up into a rare smile as he sees an unfortunate American tourist deposited 
abruptly on the pavement from the back of a bucking donkey. The sun is setting 
and the air grows a trifle chilly as the strains of the National Anthem remind 
you that it is nearly time to think of dressing for dinner ; and as the crowds begin 
to disperse you catch a glimpse of a certain famous white hat vanishing down the 
street, and you murmur to yourself, “ Lord Cromer ! ” 

Then the verandah grows empty. ‘The after-glow dies away in the clear sky. 
The last carriage has rolled home along the Ghesireh road. <A thousand lights 
twinkle in the houses. The night draws on apace. Soon the Arab story-tellers will 
be gathering their audiences around them under the dim lamps, as of old in the 
days of the Arabian Nights, the wise women will be telling fates, the Egyptian boys, 
with their long wands held horizontally, will be posturing to the sound of the shrill 
pipe, the Circassian girls will be dancing in the cafés; as the stars come out over 
the illimitable deserts, and the moonlight shudders across the ever-drifting sand, 
shining more and more brightly till the night waxes late and Cairo sleeps, a dreaming 
city, that seems to some as magical and as marvellous as a city in a dream. 


ROBERT S. HICHENS. 
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“They would sit for hours on a porch in summer.” 
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UNDER 
THE BLACK FLAG. 


November 1700, at the season of 
reddening leaves, the Anglo-Dutch 
A colony of New York experienced a 
; m' —/ sharp emotion on learning that the pirate sloop of 
Captain Kidd, with that redoubtable rogue and _ his 
' cut-throat crew on board, had cast anchor in the incomparable beauty and the 
autumnal pathos of their midst. The famous freebooter’s story was well known 
on Manhattan Island, whence five years before he had sailed for England to 
{ assume command of the Adventure galley. His lapse from the duty of a constable 
* sent to suppress piracy on the high seas to the ways of those he was intended to 
punish was town talk. Moreover, a whisper of the pending fate that awaited him had 
come from Boston, and the rumour had gone through Broadway and the Bowling 
Green and Wall Street that a letter commanding his immediate presence before 
Governor Bellamont had been received. ‘Those of the inhabitants who were sufficiently 
unsophisticated to look for a great vessel flaunting the death’s head and bones were 
surprised at the small, high-pooped, peaceable-seeming craft that lay under the guns 
of Fort James, with the English flag at her peak, and a dozen sailors tidying her 
deck and touching her sable sides with paint and making her rigging as taut as a 
spider’s web. ‘Those who went to the shore for a scrutinising peep at the stranger 
found material for much moralising even in the deceitfulness of the new-comer’s 
guileless appearance, which, as the Dominie declared, was but the inevitable worldly 
mask upon man’s iniquity,—a hopeful sentiment to which his flock added sundry 
homilies suggested by the old gibbet that stood near the river, and which seemed 
to point with ominous intention at the cutter. 

At the commencement of the eighteenth century Manhattan Island retained 
much of the Dutch imprint it had received from the founders of New Amsterdam. 
Its lower extremity was covered with gabled and peak-roofed houses, placed endwise 
upon the streets, which, unpaved, unlighted and uncleaned, differed little from country 
roads. ‘The centre of the island had been cleared and ploughed, and here, in those 
mellow November days, were stacks of ripe corn and heaps of golden pumpkins, 
and, at wide intervals, thatched farmhouses, fringed in summer with tulips and 
sweet peas and sunflowers ; while beyond, towards Spuyten Duyvel, stretched a forest 
of grand old spreading trees, unchanged since Hendrick Hudson first sighted them. 
Northward extended the river to which he gave his name, the “long house” of 
the Iroquois, the high, sun-flushed crags of the palisades sloping towards the hills 
behind Weehawken ; to the south lay the Atlantic, whence, through the Narrows 
came invigorating breaths of salt air; and on the eastern side, connecting the 
harbour with Long Island Sound, lay a strip of water which, at its most tortuous 
point, seethed and eddied amid dangerous rocks, making a narrow way which the 
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cautious Dutch navigators named /He// Gate. Over the dreamy repose of the scene 
lay the opalescent sunlight and liquid haze of Indian summer, touching the woods 
with the scarlet of sumach branches, the amber of the maple, the feathery shafts 
of yellow willow—as though the trees were shot with tongues of flame that had 
set their foliage ablaze. 

Among those whom the presence of the cutter drew to the river came two young 
women, both good-looking and well-dressed. Arrived at the water’s edge, they gazed 
for a moment in silence at the sloop resting placidly at anchor—a spectacle whose 
tranquillity seemed to irritate the elder of them. 

“A plagve upon me for a fool,” she muttered, with eyes fixed upon the vessel, 
“to think that a pirate could have time for aught else than to be fingering and 
gloating over his booty!” 

“But,” exclaimed her companion, whose quick ear had caught the half-spoken 
words, “the Captain has been busy with the notables. It has been a stream of 
boats plying to and fro; and the first I saw going this morning to that pretty ship 
were Rem Rapalye and Rip Van Dam, and it must be urgent need that sets them 
afoot before breakfast.” 

“A lady’s letter takes precedence of all Rapalyes and Van Dams,” was the tart 
reply. ‘Could he not at least have had the civility to send an answer?” 

“Tf he be still the sensible man we took him for,” rejoined the other, “and 
not the scapegrace people say, he will know that his answer is best delivered in 
person. Only think of all the pleasant words he has to say; and how could he 
put upon paper the feelings with which he will approach your presence after seeing 
nothing for three years but negresses and sirens and other like monsters of land 
and sea?” 

“You are nearer right than wrong, Amanda,” complacently answered the widow 
Mietjen, whose vanity was not proof against this substantial albeit equivocal compli- 
ment. ‘The yacht gives small sign of life: we will return whence we came, 
and let him take his time. Stay! Yonder are the worthies you just named, 
Rem Rapalye and Rip Van Dam—as heartless a pair of usurers as ever trod the 
streets of Leyden.” 

“Yes, and they pause to speak to the Dominie; he was here yesterday 
at sunrise to see the sloop cast anchor, muttering and mumbling to himself 
the while. Now they have noticed us: they leave the Dominie and come 
this way.” 

In her prime, Diana Mietjen, an English girl who had married a Dutchman, 
had been a handsome woman. It was her habit from an early age to divide the 
small fraction of mankind that came within her horizon into two categories—the 
men whom she would be willing to marry, and nonentities. She had laid successful 
siege to the departed Mietjen, and had made him a good wife, of the frugal and 
thrifty type ; and now, having completed her thirty-fifth year, was prepared to venture 
again upon the connubial state. 

The two men who now approached, wearing the sombre garb and broad-brimmed 
hat of the Dutch burghers, were such staunch friends, and had such lucrative 
interests in common, that quarrelling never estranged them. They were disciples 
of the popular school of philosophy that every one who differed from themselves 
was mistaken ; and they would sit for hours on a porch in summer, or in winter 
by the crackling fireside, bickering over their business, which both declared was 
going to the dogs, or vehemently discussing the rights and wrongs of the infant 
colony, or the true and only doctrine of the Reformed Church, and exhausting the 
vocabulary of the Dutch language so far as expletives are to be found in that tongue. 
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Even in heated moments neither took offence, for their phrases were so long that 
the listener, try as he might, could scarcely carry the sense of a sentence from 
beginning to end. 

They saluted the widow with effusive greeting, Van Dam casting upon her a 
look of undisguised admiration, while Rapalye glanced at a copper timepiece he 
drew from his fob, remarking, with a twitch of the head habitual to him, “A 
fortunate chance indeed, good madam, that we meet you ; since Captain Kidd, whose 
coming we await, has named two o’clock as the hour, and your house as the place, 
wherein he will anon converse with us.” 

“T expect the Captain this afternoon,” replied Dame Mietjen, with an air of 
surprise ; “ but I knew not that the public service brought him to my door, nor 
that such worthy company was to meet him.” 

“The public service requires little, either from the Captain or from us,” gravely 
answered Van Dam; “nevertheless we are to join him presently, by your leave, in 
that cosy parlour, where I warrant a good fire is blazing; yet I marvel that the 
Captain, although an old friend of yours and of ours, should have made so bold. 
Friendship is a skittish beast, and must not be ridden without a saddle.” 

“ But how comes it that you are awaiting him here, if your trysting-place be at 
my house ?” 

Before the answer could be uttered a light footfall was heard, and an individual 
appeared whom all recognised, albeit since they had seen him the sun of distant seas 
had bronzed his fine young face, and a five years’ cruise as one of Captain Kidd’s 
lieutenants had given him a mature look and a more settled air of command than 
is often seen in a man of eight-and-twenty. The new-comer was so absorbed by 
the blooming widow and her rosy step-daughter as to bestow but slight notice upon 
Rapalye and Van Dam, and it might have puzzled a keener obseryer than they 
to determine which of the women received the greater share of his civilities. But, 
in truth, the delight with which he gazed upon the widow was only a reflected joy. 
He and Amanda had become great friends during his sojourn at New York in happy 
days gone by. She had taken him to church, where the Dominie preached of love, 
who, being a man greatly enamoured of himself, held forth with unusual unction. 
After service they had walked to the Battery, whence they looked upon foaming waves 
and circling sea-gulls, and gazed up the sunny, slumbrous valley of the Hudson, with 
its stately oaks and dense sedges, where the wood-pigeons and wild ducks thronged. 
She had even cooked for him, with her own plump hands, some indigestible 
doughnuts, which were heavier than the cheeses wherewith a Dutch captain short of 
cannon-balls once loaded his carronades. One Sunday afternoon he had invited her 
to a stroll up the Bouwerie, just beyond sound of the church bells; but, as this was 
through secluded glades, favoured by engaged couples or by newly married ones, the 
coy maiden had declined. At parting, five years before, in the garden, out of sight 
behind the arbour, he had kissed her, at which she had sprung from his arms and run 
into the house. Now all these amenities were at an end. She had been severely 
brought up to believe that wise men are honest, and that theft is folly as well as crime. 
But here was her handsome Bendthebow come back to her with the shadow of the 
black flag darkening his life ; and how, according to fixed Dutch tenets, could she 
love a man who was both fool and knave ? 

Their first greetings, inclusive of things from the South Sea to Sandy Hook, 
subsided, and the lieutenant begged Dame Mietjen with so significant a look to return 
to the house that the quick-witted lady divined something more than ordinary. The 
lieutenant saluted the two Dutch worthies, and without more ado offered his arm to 
the widow, and, followed by Amanda, turned towards Broadway. 
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“Dear Lieutenant Bendthebow,” began the lady, as soon as they were out of 
earshot, ‘“ you shall sup with us. Mercy, how tall you have grown! And that white 
scar !—a cutlass stroke, was it? You looked at me so meaningly just now that I 
read in your eyes you are no less a rogue than before.” 

“] looked with intention to let you understand that some one awaits you.” 

“At my house? Who can it be ?” 

“Who should it be but Captain Kidd ?” 

“What, while we were looking for him at the landing? How did he pass 
unseen? And those two brave men we left waiting. No matter: let us hurry on.” 

A few steps farther—for distances were not great in colonial New York—brought 
them to the widow’s house, standing with its picturesque chimney-stack on Broadway, 
while the side, or more properly the front, opened upon a tiny garden, with sundial, 
and cherry trees, and an arbour, beside which a great cluster of crimson dahlias 
still bloomed. The pride of the Mietjen family, however, was not in its garden, 
but in its house, which was an old Dutch cottage, built in the days of Petrus 
Stuyvesant, of bricks imported from Rotterdam, and with an ancient brass knocker, 
and diamond-paned windows, and a formidable scraper. Within was a spacious 
room, furnished with a carved chest, and dining-table, spinning-wheel, a solemn- 
looking portrait of the defunct Mietjen, a sideboard with plated tea-things and 
blue crockery, and half a dozen cosy chairs in the deep window or before the 
polished andirons. 

It was in this room—‘“the bower of the adorable Diana,” as he was wont to 
term it—that Captain Kidd awaited her arrival. At that moment he was particularly 
appreciative of its snug interior, as contrasted with the high seas he had left on the 
Atlantic. He had hung his three-cornered hat on his sword in a corner, and, 
unbuttoning the lapel of his blue coat, seated himself contentedly in a rocking-chair 
and cocked one foot over his knee in navy fashion. He was past forty, clean shaven, 
with sandy hair growing thin at the sides, bright grey eyes, speaking with the Scotch 
accent of his native Greenock, of good manners and frank address, and as thorough a 
seaman as ever crossed the line. Like many of his betters at that happy epoch, he 
was a free liver, drinking bumpers at dinner, and sometimes, in the privacy of his 
closet, putting his lips to the bottle. He was a man of robust health, and usually of 
such quick and keen perception that Darby Mullins, his gunner and devoted admirer, 
who afterwards enjoyed the honour of being hung in his company, said that at a 
mile’s distance the Captain could tell a male from a female dog simply by the bark. 
For many years he had lived in New York during the intervals of his cruises, and it was 
there that he had married Sarah Oort, widow of one of his fellow-officers, in whom he 
had found not a mate, but a master. <A practical housewife was the trumpet-toned 
Sarah, for ever counting eggs and paring apples, scolding her two maids the livelong 
day, and rating the baker that sold light loaves, and the butcher whose meat was 
gristle, and the dairyman whose milk was water, and the neighbours whose faults were 
many, and the Captain himself for an idle ne’er-do-weel that would end in the 
workhouse if he did not die in the pillory. Hour after hour, from morn till night, 
went on that ceaseless invective, until the tireless tongue stopped at nine o’clock, when 
all virtuous people in the colony retired to rest. Hence it came that, during his visits 
ashore, the Captain, though no novice at a brawl, sometimes showed the white feather 
and slunk back to his ship. On this occasion the good wife, finding her poor opinion 
of her husband justified by the sinister sayings that were in the air, received him 
with so strident a welcome of abuse that he had incontinently fled, with the admission 
to himself that nothing short of a double decker’s broadside would drown that 
formidable voice. And yet Kidd, sitting in the adorable Diana’s cosy parlour, and 
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ruminating over his reception that morning and upon the storm his plunderings had 
raised, with his brain filled and fired with a vast scheme, found time to let his thoughts 
wander to bygone days, years and years ago, when his tameless shrew was the bride 
of another—a slip of a girl, with fine fresh face and sentimental eyes and soft musical 
voice. ‘ How people change!” thought the Captain—“ more even than the inanimate 
things whereof the years make havoc.” Would he have done better had he remained 
at Greenock and married Maggie Brae, with her bare feet and honest blue eyes and 
dimpled chin and the milk can on her head? He had never expected to see her after 
the twilight evening they sat as lad and lassie by the roadside, with the lights of 
Greenock before them, and the ship on which he should sail at anchor in the Clyde ;— 
and to think that they should have met twenty years afterwards on the deck of his 
first prize the Quedah Merchant, where Maggie stood, barefoot still, by the side of her 
husband the skipper ! 

Dame Mietjen consoled him for his discomfiture with cold meats, excellent 
Hollands, and fragrant coffee sweetened with a stick of sugar candy. She was resolved, 
if the Captain’s wife some day choked herself with rage, to be the second Mrs. Kidd. 
Lieutenant Bendthebow discreetly waited outside in the garden, and to Amanda’s eyes 
looked so lonesome, that she took compassion and carried him a plate of those same 
tough doughnuts, and lingered to listen to his explanation that he had known nothing 
of the secret purpose of the cruise about which so many awkward things were said 
until he found himself under the black flag. And as the recital was long, they sat 
down side by side in the arbour, and Amanda promised, after much coaxing, to take 
him to church again some Sunday, after he was clear of all reproach, and possibly 
might be prevailed on to walk again as far as the Battery. “ For, after all,” said this 
sensible girl to herself, “what avails the opinion of the world against the judgment 
of one’s own conscience!” When Rip Van Dam and Rem Rapalye—‘“ dot and carry 
one,” as Kidd called them—arrived, they were closeted alone with him, while the 
widow was busy in the kitchen making ready something savoury for supper ; and still 
Bendthebow talked on, and still Amanda listened, with no change except that, by 
some odd accident, the lieutenant was holding her hand in his. 

Indoors the crackling wood fire sank while Kidd and the Dutchmen talked with 
intent faces, their voices now raised in passionate altercation, now hushed to a whisper. 
If there was a halter making ready at Tyburn for. one of the trio, the two others 
looked as uncomfortable as if they feared a similar descent of Justice upon them. 
Kidd's proposal, which he had broached the day before, was as follows :— 





The colony of New Amsterdam had passed thirty-six years previously from 
the Dutch to the English flag. It was still, notwithstanding the nominal change, 
a Dutch settlement. The population was twenty to one. It was unprotected, save 
by a stockaded fort, half-armed and garrisoned by fifty men. “ By a Heaven-sent 
chance,” exclaimed the Captain in his eagerness, “there did not happen to be a 
single English vessel in the harbour. ‘To let such an opportunity pass, he vowed, 
would be slighting the proffered blessings of Providence. In its defenceless situation, 
why might not the colony be seized by a bold stroke and restored to the House of 
Orange? When asked for the details of this hazardous scheme, the pirate waxed 
eloquent. On board his cutter were twenty-five resolute fellows, daring and skilful 
fighters every one. Rip Van Dam and Rem Rapalye were the oracles of the Dutch 
settlers, and had but to arouse the patriotic spirit of their townsmen in the name of 
long pipes and liberty. Kidd asked for only a hundred well armed young men. 
These commanded by Darby Mullins would overawe the town with a semblance 
of authority, while he, with his cutter’s crew, surprised the fort at daybreak and put 
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all within to the sword. ‘To this his listeners discovered several obstacles. Had he 
considered how many weeks would be required to make all clear to the methodical 
intellect of their compatriots? Again, he spoke of a surprise at dawn. Would it 
be possible to get their young men breeched, loaded and primed at so unconscionable 
a time ? or, when once in the field, could they be kept awake? Kidd derided these 
and weightier objections. For himself he asked nothing—except the governorship 
of the town pending aid and orders from Holland; and he pledged himself to 
hold it for ninety days against all comers. His swift cutter would bear the great 
news across the Atlantic, and a couple of Dutch ships and a company of Brabant 
soldiers would be with them ere that time was out, or ere England could know 
what had happened. A criminal at bay is apt to be in bitter earnest, and the 
fated Captain, being resolved to stake all upon a single desperate cast, was plausible 
and persuasive. 

Looking back upon the interval between that time and this, the mind is dazzled to 
think how vastly the course of history might have been changed had the Dutch availed 
themselves of his offer and risked their necks with his. But it was not to be. Kidd 
cared nothing for broad-bottomed breeches, nor ever smoked a Delft pipe. In default 
of these qualifications the good burghers could only view him by the light of his 
recent exploits and judge him to be a scheming and reckless adventurer. And so 
it came about that, after trembling for a moment in the balance, one of the boldest 
conceptions of those storm-tossed days passed still-born from among the things of 
earth. The discussion drew to a close, when a violent knock at the front door was 
heard, and a postboy entered with a second missive from Governor Bellamont, which 
he had been trying to deliver first at the Captain’s house, where Mrs. Kidd greeted 
him with a bucket of scalding water, and later alongside the cutter, whose bo’sen 
swore he would souse him overboard if he came within reach. Kidd read the letter 
and crumpled it without a word. It was a summons to surrender himself at Boston 
within one week, or be outlawed. The Dutchmen judged the letter by its effect, 
and drew their own conclusions. 


Amanda would have lingered longer with the persuasive lieutenant, but when half 
an hour had passed discretion reminded the girl of her duties, and she left him alone 
with his plate of untasted doughnuts. And soon afterwards the widow Mietjen came 
upon him with such intensity of purpose in her handsome face, that, looking up 
abruptly, the lieutenant knew not whether it was his good or his evil genius that had 
taken him thus suddenly unawares. 

“Poor fellow!” she murmured, in a voice filled with romantic interest: “it is 
fate, an inexorable fate, that calls you to a stern and perhaps tragic destiny.” 

“Zounds, madam !” exclaimed Bendthebow, starting to his feet at these sinister 
words, “this greeting is less sweet than some I have heard you bestow.” 

She brushed his impatience aside with a quiet gesture, and motioned him to 
a seat. 

“Can you suppose,” she asked, with profound earnestness, “that I could waste 
the moments that remain to us in idle greetings? Do you think there is in me 
nothing that responds to great purposes, to danger, to the possibilities of the future, 
-——to love?” 

“To love!” echoed Bendthebow, as much astonished at her earnestness as at 
her pointed use of the word. 

“Yes,—love. Be it in the past, the present or the future, the one thing to which 
all else gives way.” : 
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“With you,” observed the lieutenant, feeling himself on critical ground, “ love 
is a thing that lives in the retrospect.” 

“ Aye, truly,” ejaculated the widow, with quick assent. “It lives in my past, 
it speaks to me in my present, it points my way through years to come. Can you 
comprehend this riddle ?” 

“ No;—unless it be that our feelings and the circumstances which govern them 
are often beyond understanding.” 

“To me half my life is beyond understanding, and you would think so if I 
told it you!” 

“T have heard many strange things these last three years,” replied the pirate, 
with good-nature: “perhaps you can tell me something stranger than them all.” 

The fair Diana settled herself demurely, and with so self-satisfied an air that one 
might have imagined she had attained the first point aimed at. 

“T will tell you my story,” she answered, after a moment’s reflection ; “and I 
will begin by asking you a question which you need not answer until you have 
heard me to the end: is there any way by which wrong can become right ? 

“ My married life lasted only five years, and in that happy time I often asked 
myself—if the charm of a maiden tie be broken, can a new love be found equal 
to the old? or do accents once familiar become so hallowed that none other can 
replace them? And when my beloved husband passed away, I cried aloud to myself, 
‘How often through the long days to come shall I dwell upon the delightful links of 
sympathy that joined us!’ I felt that through all my widowhood the accustomed 
presence would often seem to be near. ‘And herein,’ I sobbed, ‘shall be my new 
love—the love of my girlhood rekindled and kept ever young.’ And—can you believe 
it, dear Lieutenant Bendthebow ?—that fantastic desire has been more than realised. 
Though to all appearance solitary, I have never felt alone, for my heart has been 
filled, and beside me stood a guardiah angel. For years I have lived in constant 
fellowship with a beneficent spectre. Many a summer’s afternoon have I spent sitting 
upon one side of yonder porch, imagining my husband seated as of old before 
me. Can you imagine the weird enchantment of such an attuned communing, 
or is it possible that a rarer and purer influence should be spread upon our 
earthly nature than the spiritual encouragement of our earthly love translated 
and transfigured ? ” 

“Egad, madam,” broke in the lieutenant, slapping his knee with an irreverent 
chuckle, “ ’twere not easy to find a more harmonious household than yours.” 

“ Harmonious in the sense of companionship,—and yet, dear Horace,” added 
the lady, drawing imperceptibly nearer, “I have never till now been able to accept 
the advice my beloved Mietjen is perpetually pressing upon me.” 

“And what may that advice be?” inquired Bendthebow; for the widow paused 
as if expecting the question. 

‘“* How shall I do so much as whisper it?” was the coy response. 

“Has it to be whispered?” ejaculated the lieutenant, with an uncomfortable 





misgiving. 

“ He is continually urging me to make some other man as happy as I made 
him,” said the widow, raising her eyes to observe the effect of her words; then, 
perceiving that, unless the amiable pirate’s hesitation were at once overcome, she 
would meet with an evasion more or less direct, she resolved upon the instant to 
carry him by storm. 

“Do you divine now, dearest Horace?” she exclaimed, clasping her white hands 
imploringly, “ what I mean by a wrong made right? Can you see with me the 
happy future that opens before us in this quiet home? Do you understand that for 
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you it means security from every peril that now threatens? It is so fair a prospect 
that I have brought myself to contemplate it with unalloyed contentment, seeing that 
we should not, after the world’s bad, everyday fashion, be making right wrong, but 
changing the wrong of your past life to the right that yet may be.” 

Bendthebow regarded her fixedly as she ceased speaking, with scant token in 
his calm face of the lover’s beaming joy she awaited. His eyes, indeed, twinkled 
for a moment at the picture of the departed Mietjen urging his widow to bestow 
herself upon another, but his face hardened with the thought that there are few 
things cheaper the wide world over than a woman offering herself. If ever in the 
past he had cast an admiring glance upon the buxom Diana, if ever in delicious 
musings upon the future he had joined her fate with his, the avowal she had made 
severed in an instant the thread which might have united their lives. 

Nevertheless he was instinctively too gallant not to recoil from the refusal that 
trembled upon his lips, and it was with an emotion of profound relief that he 
welcomed the interruption which suddenly burst upon them of a frightened post-boy 
kicked out of the house, with Kidd after him, stamping and swearing down the 
garden walk, with cocked hat jammed askew and hands busy buckling on his 
sword. Seeing at a glance that something of momentous import had happened, 
Bendthebow followed his chief toward the river without another word. 


At midnight a sullen and angered ship’s company on board Kidd’s sloop softly 
prepared to heave anchor, drop a few hundred yards down the Hudson, pull softly 
past Fort James, and then, hoisting jib and mainsail, stand up the East River. The 
Captain was despondent over his failure with the Dutchmen. Bendthebow was 
nowise disposed to sail away from Amanda; those of the crew who had set foot 
ashore had been regarded with such aversion that, as one of them remarked, it 
made the rum taste sour; moreover, for two days past every soul had been living 
face to face with a ghastly apprehension. ‘They had played fast and loose, and who 
could say, if their sanguinary escapade were taken seriously and their misdeeds 
exposed, what a judge and jury might think of them? 

The Captain served out a dram to every man—even to Darby Mullins, who was 
already tipsy—swallowed a bumper himself, and. made ready for a night’s work. 
The cabin in which he seated himself for a look at the chart of Hell Gate was 
not the sumptuous saloon in which pirates are supposed to skim the sea. It was 
small, and so low that one could barely stand in it erect; lighted at night by a 
single swinging lamp, and by day through two little stern windows; with no other 
furniture than a berth at each side, a stationary table, half a dozen lockers, a case 
of nautical instruments, and some swords and pistols against a stanchion. ‘Toilet 
arrangements there seemed to be none, and the probability is that the gallant 
Captain depended largely upon the rain to wash his face. When the door was 
open there came from the cook’s galley a fragrance of fried pork, and when it 
was closed a subtle flavour of bilge-water became perceptible. It is true that his 
present modest craft was only a makeshift recently acquired in the West Indies, 
and not the ship in which he had so long cruised unchallenged. 

The moon peeped from under a cloud as they drifted past the Battery, but, 
as the bo’sen remarked under his breath, the sentries would not open their eyes 
unless Noah’s Ark came by on fire. Presently they hoisted sail, and were soon 
gliding up the East River towards Hell Gate, short of which it was the Captain’s 
intention to cast anchor. 

A faint breeze filled the cutter’s sails as, skirting Corlaer’s Hook, she left the murky 
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outline of New York behind. Kidd threw a blanket upon the deck, wrapped himself 
in it, and bade Bendthebow draw near. The lieutenant, muffled in a stout overcoat, 
seated himself at his side ; the helmsman, a few yards behind them, laid their course, 
and half a dozen sailors stood by the ropes amidships. ‘The stars brightened 
resplendently as the sky cleared, a mist wreath gathered under the shore, and from 
Long Island came the splash of a deer at the water’s edge. The boding cry of a 
loon reached them, and busy night-hawks, attracted by the lantern which glimmered 
near their open hatch, swept round in wide circles. 

The Captain suddenly raised hiraself, and addressing Bendthebow in a low voice, 
and with more kindly and familiar accent than was his wont, said : 

“The time draws near, my lad, when we must part. Our cruise is at an end, 
and while I regret nothing that has been done, I doubt not that the dark days of 
my life are before me. Codsounds!” he ejaculated defiantly, “what is that man 
worth who cannot face a change of luck and dirty weather? We have achieved the 
success I promised. We set out veritable beggars of the sea, and during four years 
we have been the free masters of ourselves and of others, with no law to check 
and no force to prevent our course. I have tasted the sweets of life, and now I 
must drain the bitter. If any one of us has returned empty-handed, it is his own 
fault. For my part, when this storm has blown over I intend to leave the sea 
and end my days in peace at Greenock. You shall come to see me, and we 
will make merry at the shearing of land-sheep and the killing of pigs fatter 
than Dutch burghers, and watch the grain-laden carts lumbering like heavy 
Spanish gallioots homeward bound. But now, I have with me a small ccffret 
filled with my trifling share of that which we have from time to time divided, 
which presently, at dawn, I intend to bury in a secret place I wot of yonder 
in the woods. I cannot sail into Boston with such a tell-tale chest aboard. 
Moreover, here is something else must presently go over the ship’s side with a 
cannon-ball tied in its midst.” 

And the pirate drew tenderly from beneath his coat a black flag, neatly folded, 
which he smoothed and patted daintily, like an old lady fondling and fingering and 
stroking rare and costly lace. 

“What flag has power to stir men’s thoughts like that!” he murmured 
admiringly,—“ red gold the reward of victory, despair to strengthen the hand in 
defeat,—and for the rest of the world, fear that makes the heart weak as water. Let 
me think,” he added, gazing intently upon the sombre bunting: “ we have raised it 
three times—the first when the Quedah Merchant, alone upon the high seas, 
unsuspectingly showed her colours, and, by way of jest, we ran up this dusky scrap 
and sent a cannon-ball through her jib; and again, after we had stood out of Rio, 
under the very guns of the fort that fifteen minutes later received orders to sink us, 
and were just beyond range, we showed it out of sheer bravado ; and the third time, 
you remember, was when off Hispaniola, two great galleons, each with its tier of 
cannon, came suddenly upon us at anchor, and we piped to quarters and ran up the 
black flag and stood ready to fight to the death, and at sight of our English teeth 
the Spaniards skulked away till we saw them hull down on the horizon. Well, well, 
all that seems long past ; but now, for old times’ sake, strike me dead if I don’t hoist 
it again for an hour, and then to the bottom it shall go.” 

He rose with the word, fastened it to the halliards and ran it to the peak, where it 
fluttered lazily—the emblem of rapine and booty and bloodshed in the midst of the 
pacific waters of New York. 

Before their destination was reached the flag was sunk, and then Kidd called half 
a dozen men, and in the darkness raised to the deck from under his cabin an iron- 
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bound chest, which, judging by the exertions required to move it, was filled with some 
unusual weight. The clouds which were drifting across the sky when they set sail 
floated away as they neared Horne’s Hook, which commands the seething waters of 
Hell Gate and the Long Island woods opposite. Day broke as the precious chest was 
lowered into the yawl; and Bendthebow, casting a glance about him in the stillness 
of the early morning, beheld the rocks and trees of the silent shore, the sparkle of the 
river, the overhanging branches which almost touched their rigging. In that moment’s 
pause his imagination leaped from the base and wicked life into which he had been 
led to the ideal that sometimes awakens within us when Nature unfolds the miracle of 
anew day. The flight of a young eagle, soaring majestically upward, seemed to him 
filled with direct meaning. At that moment he would not have raised a hand to save 
Kidd’s treasure from the bottom of the river, and his thoughts reverted to Amanda 
with an intensity he had never before felt. Then, as the daylight broadened, Kidd 
and he and four rowers pulled away with the chest in their midst,— and the shadows 
of the night lifted, and with them vanished his dreams. 

They rowed a short distance, and landed by the side of a moss-tufted rock at 
a place where the knee-deep grass grew down to the water’s edge. The Captain 
desired him to remain by the boat ; and the men, shouldering their burden, followed 
where Kidd led through the dense underwood. It seemed very still and lonesome 
when their footsteps died away, and Bendthebow was startled by the barking of a 
dog across the water. ‘The sun appeared upon the horizon, and still he waited. 
Then from the distant fields came a fragrance that reminded him of boyhood days, 
when he watched the cattle in the English meadows and plucked the first rose of 
summer and listened to the song-birds in the sky. Ah! those happy springtime 
days and the quiet home of youth! What heart is cold enough to recall them with 
indifference! He walked along the shore, and, wearied by the long night’s waking, 
lay down to rest upon the grass in the slanting sunbeams, and looked up to the 
tree-tops, filled now with the glory of day. In the half-conscious, yet transcendent 
clearness of that moment’s vision, he divined the inspiration of the forest, the grace of 
sun-touched flowers, the long vista of the greenwood, the whisper of sky-swung boughs. 
The shadows spread fantastic silhouettes upon the grass, and the musical voices of 
the forest—the rustling pines, the murmuring waters, the note of a solitary kingfisher, 
the hum of insect life—spoke to him from afar. Before him went the eddying river, 
seething furiously with myriad points of light about the rocks in mid stream. ‘Through 
the haze of the Indian summer the purpling trees on the opposite shore lifted their 
russet branches, and the crisp autumnal air held the perfume of feathery pines and 
the aroma of fallen forest leaves, finer than the flavour of wine. Life, illumined by 
the splendour of the sunrise, took on a new meaning, and the earth upon which 
he rested became in his imagination a sanctified substance, contaminated only by 
the touch of man. In that exquisite tranquillity he forgot the possible fate that 
awaited the Captain and himself and their hard-visaged crew. His musings took on a 
retrospective and sentimental colour, and reverted to the foam-crested billows of 
Southern seas, and the palms of many coral islands, and the Indian girls of the 
Spanish main, and the towering canvas of the Quedah Merchant, and the great 
blood-stain on her deck where the first man they killed lay dying. ‘These memories 
might have strayed farther, had not his attention been suddenly riveted by a trans- 
formation that came over the scene before him. A woodpecker tapped solemnly in 
the distance ; and, as if evoked by that weird signal, there appeared a party of Indians, 
the smoke of whose camp-fire curled amid the trees near by, while the squaws cooked 
and the old braves rested at their ease, and from a bend in the river came a birch 
canoe, with paddles flying in the hands of a party of young bucks, all of them gaudy 
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with paint and feathers. He became conscious of a dim perception that it was no 
longer the actual present he gazed upon, but the remembered past of a century 
before, with the primeval forest and the savages softened to an ethereal semblance of 
their former selves. And beside him stood one whose stealthy approach he had not 
at first detected—the type and spectre of a vanished tribe, seeming an animate link 
between past and present. He had once been a chief, a medicine man, with an 
eagle’s plume through his scalp-knot ; now he was a halting, misshapen creature, with 
a ragged blanket wrapped about his body and torn moccassins on his feet. Nothing 
of the original man survived but the thrilling intensity of his nature which looked 
from his beady black eyes. Yet, for all his squalor and deformity, Bendthebow 
was captivated by the dignity and reposeful self-command of this forlorn outcast, as he 
gazed with bitter melancholy upon the brilliant scene before them—the shining water, 
the tinted foliage, the hazy distances of forest and shore. 

In that moment’s pause there came from afar the noise of a woodman’s axe, 
falling in measured beat, and at the sound the Indian’s face became livid. 

“ Ay! cut them down,” he hissed under his breath, raising his quivering arm in 
malediction,—“ cut down the trees, destroy the fish, kill all the game,—give the red 
man your diseases to corrupt his body, your fire-water to poison his heart, your deceits 
and follies to beguile and confuse his mind, your beads and trinkets in exchange for 
his land,—smoke the pipe of peace, and then cast him forth, a beggar and a vagabond, 
from among the hills where his fathers lie buried.” 

“And who are you,” asked Bendthebow, roused by the frenzy with which the 
Indian poured out his words, and gradually bringing his cutlass within reach,— 
“who are you that stands upon the white man’s land and raves about his doings?” 

“Who I am?” echoed the Indian: “you see well that I was a sagamore of 
the departed Manhattas. In an evil hour we yielded to the persuasion and pressure 
of the white men and sold them our home. Behold my share of the price!” he 
exclaimed passionately, holding up a string of glass beads that hung about his neck, 
the value whereof might have been a penny. ‘“ We were to live together as brothers, 
the pale-faces said; but how is an Indian to live without the fish and game of 
the wide forest? Shall the red sachems become tillers of the soil, like beasts! And 
see,” he added, plucking at his necklace: “the bauble was doubly cursed—it 
proved a chain. From that day a spell was upon me, and I, Olathee, the Pride 
of the Rising Waters, became the white man’s slave, and wear his fetter that nothing 
can break.” 

“Tt was not a good bargain,” observed Bendthebow, with the calm of a man 
who has the best of the case, “although at the time you were thoroughly content 
with it. But, to leave a useless discussion, tell me how you happen to be on this 
shore, where a moment ago I was alone.” 

The old Indian drew his withered body to its fullest height as he slowly and 
painfully answered: “I come hither because the white man, who seeks to possess 
himself of everything, has not yet effaced the -traditions and memories that cling 
about our hunting grounds. We sometimes revisit them at daybreak, or in the 
quiet of starlight nights. Nevertheless, a time is coming when we shall shun this 
place. You have looked back a century: look forward with me now two centuries 
into the future.” 

At the word the forest, with the Indians and their wigwams and canoes, vanished, 
and in their place Bendthebow beheld a city entirely covering Manhattan Island, 
with long straight streets bordered by thousands of plain little houses, each one the 
counterpart of all the others, from whose busy midst rose a humming sound, like 
the noise of a boiler factory. 
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The vision, which seemed to fill many minutes, lasted but the infinitesimal 
fraction of a second—then he sprang to his feet and saw with relief that the 
November woods and the rippling Hell Gate current were unchanged. The distant 
woodman was still felling his tree, and at his feet drifted a twig which had moved 
but a few yards since he first noticed it. One change alone there was—a change 
that filled him with amazement and, shall it be said? with joy supreme. A mile 
distant, just rounding the point that closes Hell Gate, was the pirate cutter under 
full sail, gliding swiftly away, bearing with her, as he thought, his youth of wrong- 
doing, and leaving him free to choose a better life. Overcome by a sudden and 
profound emotion, he fell upon his knees, and, for the first time in many years, 
gave thanks to God. 


A few weeks later, on the morning of Christmas Day, a marriage was celebrated 
at the Dutch Church in New York. ‘The widow Mietjen was present, but as a 
witness, and, to her chagrin, not as one of the contracting parties. The Dominie 
read the service with more than usual earnestness, raising his voice, his eyebrows 
and his scalp, till at each interrogatory a tuft of hair on the top of his head stood 
erect; then, when the solemn reply was uttered, brow and scalp resumed theit 
normal position, and the scrap of hair dropped forward upon his bald pate. Before 
him stood Bendthebow and the blushing Amanda, and near them were the widow 
Mietjen, Rem Rapalye and Rip Van Dam. Behind the Dominie was a large 
casement, through which those before him could look out upon the bright sunshine 
and the cloudless sky, that seemed to bestow a benediction of peace and good-will. 

Rem Rapalye looked through the window upon the leafless branches, and _ his 
thoughts went back to the preceding Christmas, when he and the Patroon, having 
left far behind the windmills of Albany, went to meet a band of trading 
Mohawks. And the sky before them grew black, and against it hovered great 
white birds, and the Indians stole their schnapps and, becoming furiously drunk, 
tomahawked two of their men and chased the rest of them for miles through a 
blinding snowstorm. 

The bride’s vision was of the future, where to the young and happy all things 
are for ever bright. Her thoughts took on no very-precise form, but rambled away 
through a transfigured Bouwerie and Blooming dael where Dutch tulips are always 
in flower, and where the amethyst tresses of perennial lilacs scent the air, and 
where lovers walk in honeymoons that never end. 

Bendthebow glanced out of the casement, unable longer to face the Dominie’s 
thunder, which seemed like a salvo of artillery at the beginning of his new life. 
And he said to himself that, if he could not find Kidd’s buried plunder, for which 
he had searched in vain, he had won the sweet heart of an honest maid; and 
what better can be found in all the world? Then, while the Dominie talked on, 
his thoughts reverted to the old English garden of his Berkshire home, and he 
recalled his last Christmas day by the Thames, when the hoar-frost had laid its 
fine and fairy tracery upon the branches, making the earth, far as the eye could 
reach, a land of Christmas trees. And he walked again along the familiar hedgerows 
and trod the fallen leaves of his remembered youth, 

Dame Mietjen gave the happy pair a wedding breakfast, to which half a dozen 
beside those at the church were bidden. They were attacking the first course, of 
pigs’ trotters fringed with sausages and buried under a blanket of fried eggs, when 
the noise of a violent strife reached them from a neighbouring alley. The bride 
turned pale; and Rapalye, from the force of habit, cried, “Indians!” and sprang 
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to his feet. But it proved to be only Mistress Kidd being carried shrieking and 
swearing to the fresh-water pond, where she was ducked for a common scold, to 
the quieting of her tongue ever after. 

The neighbours streamed in through the afternoon to drink caudle in honour 
of the newly married, wishing long life to the groom, and, in honest Dutch fashion, 
many children to the bride. Both these auguries were happily fulfilled. Bendthebow 
lived to see the shadows lengthen along the fading landscape of old age, and to tell 
Kidd’s story to his grandchildren when he had become white-haired and when the 
grass had grown green through many summers upon Amanda’s grave. The small 
people listened to the thrilling recital with such breathless awe as grandsires’ tales 
rarely command, and were never weary of hearing about the Adventure galley and 
the Quedah Merchant and the buried treasure chest. Nor did the narrative lose 
in spice or gilding as the years went by. But its supreme charm, and one that to 
the ears of childhood touched it with the flavour of a superlative fascination, was 
to think that in his young days the speaker, in flesh and blood before them, had 
actually sailed the seas under the gruesome spectre of the black flag! 


WILLIAM WALDvoRF ASTOR. 
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CHAPTER IV. 





SANCTUARY. 


N the north-west corner of the Abbey precinct—that is to say, on the right 
() hand as one entered by the High Gate from King Street, where now stands 
the Westminster “ Guildhall ”—the earth formerly groaned beneath the weight of a 
ponderous structure resembling a square keep, not unlike that of Colchester, but 
very much smaller. It was a building of stone; each side was seventy-five feet in 
length, and it was sixty feet in height. On the east side was a door—the only 
door, a heavy oaken door covered with plates of iron—which gave entrance to a 
curiously gloomy and narrow chapel, shaped as a double cross, the equal arms of 
which were only ten feet in width. ‘Three of the four corners of this lower square 
consisted of solid stone sixteen feet square; the third corner contained a circular 
staircase winding up to another chapel above. ‘This, somewhat lighter and loftier 
than that below, was a plain single cross in form; three of the angles contained 
rooms, in the fourth the stairs continued to the roof. King Edward III. built—or 
rebuilt, perhaps—on this corner a belfry, containing three great bells, which were 
only rung at the coronation and the death of kings. The roof was paved with 
stone; there was a parapet, but not embattled. On the outside—its construction 
dating perhaps after King Edward built the belfry—there stood a small circular tower 
containing stairs to the upper story. The strong walls of this gloomy fortress 
contained only one door and one window on the lower floor; but in the upper 
story the walls were only three feet thick. This place was St. Peter’s Sanctuary— 
the Westminster City of Refuge. It was made so strong that it would resist any 
sudden attack, and give time for the attacking party to bethink them of the sin of 
sacrilege. In these two chapels the refugees heard mass; within these walls the 
nobler sort of those who came here were placed for greater safety; round these 
walls gathered the common sort, in tenements forming a little colony or village. 
The building, of which there is very little mention anywhere, was suffered to remain 
long after its original purpose was abolished. It was pulled down piecemeal, by 
any who chose to take the trouble, as stone was wanted for other buildings ; it is 
quite possible that some of it was used for the White Hall; but the remaining 
portions of it were not finally taken away until the middle of the last century; and 
perhaps the foundations still remain. It is strange that neither Stow nor, after him, 
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Strype makes any mention [~~ 4. 33 EAE 
of this building, which 4 oe 
the former could not fail 
to see, frowning and 
gloomy, as yet untouched, 
whenever he visited West- 
minster; and it is still 
more remarkable _ that 
neither of these writers 
seems to attach much im- 
portance to the ancient 
Sanctuary at Westminster. 
That of St. Martin’s-le- 
Grand, the remains of 
which were also visible 
to Stow, he describes at 
length. 

Like every other eccle- 
siastical foundation, the 
right of Sanctuary was 
originally a beneficent and 
wise institution, designed 
by the Church for the 
protection of the weak, 
and the prevention of 
revenge, wild justice, vio- 
lence and oppression. If 
a man, in those days of 
swift wrath and_ ready zsh ee 
hand, should kill another ? onal maces 
in the madness of a The King Street Gate, Westminster, Demolished 1723. 
moment; if by accident he should wound or maim another ; if by the breaking of 
any law he should incur the penalties of justice; if by any action he should incur 
the hostility of a stronger man; if by some of the many changes and chances of 
fortune he should lose his worldly goods and fall into debt or bankruptcy, and 
so become liable to imprisonment; if he had cause to dread the displeasure of 
king, baron, or bishop,—the right of Sanctuary was open to him. Once on the 
frith-stool, once clinging to the horns of the altar, he was as safe as an Israelite 
within the walls of a city of refuge: the mighty hand of the Church was over him ; 
his enemies could not touch him, on pain of excommunication. 

In theory every church was a sanctuary; but it was easy to blockade a 
church so that the refugee could be starved into submission. The only real 
safety for a fugitive from justice or revenge was in those abbeys and _ places 
which possessed special charters and immunities. Foremost among these were 
the Sanctuaries of Westminster and St. Martin’s-le-Grand. Outside London, the 
principal Sanctuaries appear to have beer Beverley, Hexham, Durham and Beaulieu. 
But perhaps every great abbey possessed its sanctuary as a part of its reason for 
existence. That of Westminster was, if not founded, defined and regulated by 
Edward the Confessor; that of St. Martin’s, the existence of which was always 
a scandal and an offence to the City of London, was regulated by half a dozen 
charters of as many kings. Its refugees were principally bankrupts, debtors 
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Vii >» ‘ete South-west view of the entrance to the Little Sanctuary from King Street. 
and common thieves—offenders against property, therefore specially hated by a 
trading community. 

The privilege of Sanctuary was beautiful in theory. “Come to me,” said the 
Church: “I will keep thee in safety from the hand of violence and the arm of the 
law ; I will give thee lodging and food ; my doors shall be always open to thee, day 
and night ; I will lead thee to repentance. Come: in safety sit down and meditate 
on the sins which have brought thee hither.” 

The invitation was extended to all, but with certain reservations. Traitors, Jews, 
infidels, and those who committed sacrilege were forbidden the safety of Sanctuary. 
Nor was it a formal invitation: Sanctuary was sought by multitudes. In Durham 
Cathedral two men slept every night in the Galilee to admit any fugitive who might 
ring the Galilee bell or lift the Galilee knocker. Nay, Sanctuary was actually con- 
verted into a city of refuge by the setting apart of a measured space, the whole of 
which was to be considered Sanctuary. At Hexham, where four roads met in the 
middle of the town, a cross was set up on every one of the roads to show where 
Sanctuary began. At Ripon and at Beverley a circle, whose radius was a mile, was 
the limit of Sanctuary. At St. Martin’s-le-Grand the precinct was accurately laid 
down and jealously defended. It included many streets—the area is now almost 
entirely covered by the Post Office and the Telegraph Office. At Westminster the 
whole precinct of the Abbey—church, monastery buildings, close and cloisters and 
gardens —was sacred ground. 

The right of Sanctuary was maintained with the greatest tenacity by the Church. 
When, as happened sometimes—men’s passions carrying them beyond the fear of the 
Church—Sanctuary was violated, the Bishop or the Abbot allowed no rest or cessation 
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from clamour, gave no relief from excommunication to the offender, until reparation 
and submission had been obtained. Thus, in the year 1378, the Constable of the 
Tower pursued one Hawley into Sanctuary, and actually had the temerity to slay him 
in the church itself, before the Prior’s stall, and during the celebration of high mass. 
This seems to be the most flagrant case of violation on record. The Abbot closed 
the church for four months ; the perpetrator of the murder was excommunicated ; 





























View of Little Sanctuary from the West, as it appeared about A.D. 1800. 


he had to pay a fine of £200, equivalent to more than #5000 of our money; the 
Abbot protested against the deed at the next meeting of Parliament; and the ancient 
privileges of St. Peter’s Sanctuary were confirmed. There were other violations, 
especially in the lawless times of civil war. For instance, in the reign of Richard IL., 
‘Tressilian, Lord Chief Justice, was dragged out of Sanctuary; the Duke of York took 
John Holland, Duke of Exeter, out of Sanctuary. On the other hand, Henry VII. 
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was careful to respect Sanctuary when Perkin Warbeck fled to Beaulieu Abbey. This 
was perhaps politic, and intended to show that he had nothing to fear from that 
poor Pretender. 

Among the refugees of Westminster the most interesting figure is that of Elizabeth 
Woodville, Queen of Edward IV., and the most pathetic scene in the history of 
St. Peter’s Sanctuary is that in which the mother takes leave of her boy, knowing full 
that she will see his dear face no more. 

Twice did the Queen seek Sanctuary. Once when her husband, at the lowest point 
of misfortune, fled the country. ‘Then, with her three daughters, she fled to this 
gloomy fortress, and there gave birth to her elder boy—“ forsaken of all her friends 
and in great penury.” Here she laid the child in his father's arms on his return. 
A second time she fled hither, when Richard had seized the crown, and that boy, 
king for a little day, was in the Tower. What would happen to him? What 
happened to King Henry VI.? What happened to that king’s son, Prince Edward ? 
What happened to the Duke of York? What happened to the Duke of Exeter? 
What happened to the Duke of Clarence? What but murder could happen? Murder 
was everywhere. ‘The crown was made secure by murder. Every king murdered 
his actual or possible rival. How could the usurper reign in peace while those two 
boys were living? So, in trembling and in haste, she passed from the Palace to the 
Abbey, and sat on the rushes, disconsolate, with her daughters and her second boy, 
while her servants fetched some household gear. 

Outside, the King’s Council deliberated. Richard would have seized the boy and 
dragged him out by force. The two Archbishops stood before him. The wrath of 
St. Peter himself must be braved by him who would violate Sanctuary. But, said the 
casuist, Sanctuary is a place of refuge for criminals and debtors, and such as have 
fy incurred the penalties of the law. This child is not 


AWS a criminal: he is too young to have committed 
LEAN Soe “, any offence—Sanctuary is not for children; 
1S ty iyi” W therefore to take this child is not to violate 
"NS Sanctuary, and, since His Highness the 





King takes him only in 
kindness and in love, and 
for a companion to his 
brother, the wrath of St. 
Peter will not be awakened. 
- On the other hand, the 
Holy Apostle cannot but 
commend the action. 
; The Archbishops 
fi Ae yielded. Let us remember 
:* that, among all the nobles 
present at that Council, 
there was not one who 
: could possibly fail to under- 
ys, stand that the two boys 
were going to be murdered. 
How else could Richard 
a i, < keep the crown upon his 
Fae * Sie , head? Yet the two Arch- 
ah bishops yieided. They 
The Sanctuary. Pulled down in 1775. consented, knowing that 
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murder would follow. I think they may have argued in some such way as this. 
“The time is evil: the country has been distracted and torn to pieces by civil 
wars for five-and-twenty years; nearly all the noble families have been ruined : 
above and before everything else we need rest and peace and a strong hand. A 
hundred years ago, after the troubles in France, we had a boy for king, with 
consequences that may be still remembered by old men. If this boy reigns, there 
will be new disasters: if his uncle reigns, there may be peace. Life for two children, 
with more civil wars, more bloody fields, more ruin and starvation and rapine and 
violence—or the death of two children, with peace and rest for this long-suffering 
land—which shall it be?” A terrible alternative! The Archbishops bowed their 
heads and stepped aside, while Richard climbed the winding stair, and in the upper 
chapel of the Sanctuary dragged the boy from his mother’s arms. 

“Farewell!” she cried, her words charged with the anguish of her heart: 
“farewell, mine own sweet one! God send thee good keeping! Let me kiss thee 
once, ere you go. God knoweth when we shall kiss one another again !” 

The right of Sanctuary in a modified form lasted long after the Dissolution of the 
Religious Houses. But when a great Abbey, as that of Beaulieu, standing in a retired 
and unfrequented place, lay desolate and in ruins, the right of Sanctuary was useless. 
No one was left to assert the right—no one to defend it: there was neither roof nor 
hearth nor altar. In great towns it was different: the Abbey might be desecrated, 
but the Sanctuary house remained. ‘Therefore on the site of St. Martin’s-le-Grand, 
on the site of Blackfriars, and in Westminster round that old fortress-Church, still 
the debtors ran to escape the bailiffs, and murderers and thieves hid themselves, 
knowing that the law was weak indeed in the network of courts and streets 
which formed these retreats. Other places pretended to immunity from the 
sheriffs ; among these were the streets on the site of Whitefriars, Salisbury Court, 
Ram Alley and Mitre Court; Fulwood’s Rents in Holborn, the Liberty of the 
Savoy, and, on the other side of the river, Deadman’s Place, the Clink, the 
Mint, and Montagu Close. The “ privileges” of these places were finally abolished 
in 1697. 

It was in the year of our Lord 1520, on a pleasant morning in May, that one who 
greatly loved to walk abroad in order to watch the ways of men and to hear them 
discourse stood at the entrance of King Street, where the gate called after the Cockpit 
hard by stood upon the bridge which spanned the little stream flowing eastwards to 
join the river. It was a narrow street—on either side gabled houses. Courts still 
narrower opened out to right and left. Lady Alley, where were almshouses for poor 
women; Boar’s Head Court—in the years to come one Cromwell, Member of 
Parliament, would live here; St. Stephen’s Alley ; the Rhenish Wine yard ; Thieven’ 
Lane—a lane by which rogues could be taken to the Gate House Prison without 
passing through the Precinct and so being able to claim Sanctuary. There were 
taverns in it—Westminster was always full of taverns—the Bell, the Boar’s Head, 
and the Rhenish Wine House. At the south end stood the High Gate, built by 
Richard II. ‘The visitor strolled slowly down the street, looking curiously about him, 
as if the place were strange. ‘This indeed it was ; for he had stepped straight out of 
the nineteenth century into the sixteenth—out of King Street, mean and narrow, into 
King Street narrow indeed, but not mean. ‘The roadway was rough and full of holes ; 
a filthy stream ran down the middle; all kinds of refuse were lying about ; there was 
no footpath nor any protection by means of posts for foot passengers,—when a loaded 
waggon lumbered along the people took refuge in the open doorways; when a string 
of pack-horses plodded down the middle of the street splashing the mud of the stream 
about it, the people retreated farther within the door. The street was full of pack- 
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horses, because this was one of the two highways to Westminster—Palace and Castle 
both. In spite of the narrowness, the mud, the dirt and the inconvenience, the King 
Street which this visitor saw before him was far more picturesque than that which he 
had left behind. The houses rose up three and four stories high; gabled all, with 
projecting fronts, story above story, the timbers of the fronts painted and gilt, some 





The Boar's Head Inn, King Street. 


of them with scutcheons hung in front, the richly blazoned arms brightening the narrow 
way ; from a window here and there hung out a bit of coloured cloth ; some of the 
houses bore on their fronts a wealth of carven beams—some had signs hanging out ; 
the men who lolled about the doors of the taverns wore bright liveries—those of 
King, Cardinal, Abbot or great lord ; in the windows above women and girls leaned 
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out, talking and laughing with the men 
below; the sun (for it was nearly noon) 
shone straight up the street upon the an 
stately Gate above and the stately Gate j 

below, and upon the gilding, carving and ag ™~ 
painting, and windows of the houses on ; 
either side. The street was full of { 
colour and of life: from the taverns came 
the tinkling of the mandoline, and now 
and then a lusty voice uplifted in a 
snatch of song, — in Westminster the 
drinking, gambling, singing and revelry 
went on all day and sometimes all night 
as well. Court and Camp and Church, 
all collected together on the Isle of 
Bramble, demanded, for their peek gecs 





following, taverns innumer- =) ‘a's 
_ fe. a || 
able and drink in oceans. al a, 
aa a 
The stranger, of whom | h_! 


no one took any notice, passing through | 
the High Gate, found himself within the 
Abbey Precinct. “Is this,” he asked, “a corde 

separate city?” For before him and to the “The Cock,” mane Street. 

right and to the left there lay heaped 

together, as close as they could stand, groups and rows and streets of houses, mostly 
small tenements mean and dirty in appearance. Only a clear space was left for the 
Church of St. Margaret’s and for the Porch to the Abbey Church, the north side 
of which was hidden by houses. On the right hand—that is, on the west side—the 
houses were grouped round a great stone structure, gloomy and terrible ; farther on 
they opened out for the Gate House, which led into the fields and so across the meadows 
to the great high road; and in the middle, opposite the west end of St. Margaret’s, 
there was a shapeless mass of erections comprising private houses and old stone 
buildings and chapels. On the left more houses, and under one a postern leading into 
New Palace Yard beyond. The place was full of people—men, women and children. 
As the visitor threaded his way among the narrow lanes he became conscious of a 
curious change. Outside, in King Street, everybody was alert, the street was filled 
with the happiness of life ; the men-at-arms swaggered as they rolled along, hand on 
sword hilt ; the children ran about and laughed and sang and shrieked for mere joy of 
living ; through open windows, down narrow courts, one could see men at work ; the 
girls laughed and talked as they went about the house, or leaned out of windows, 
or sat over their sewing ; life was at full flow, like the broad river beyond. But here— 
it was a City of Silence. The men stood at the doors moody and silent ; the women 
in the house went about their work in moody silence ; the very children rolling in the 
dust of the foul lanes had forgotten how to laugh ; there were no cheerful sounds of 
work ; there were no swash bucklers, there were no roysterers, there were no taverns ; 
the men carried no arms, they wore no liveries, except the Sanctuary gown with the 
keys of the Abbey worked in white on the left shoulder ; they were apparently plain 
burgesses of the humbler sort, craftsmen or keepers of shops and stalls. A strange 
place! A city apart ; a city of melancholy ; a city of restlessness and discontent. For 
the most part the men sat or walked apart ; but here and there were groups of twos 
and threes who whispered with each other, and showed things secretly under cover of 
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their gowns. Villainous faces they wore, and when they walked it was after the manner 
of the wild beast which slinks behind the rocks. 

The visitor found himself before the great square Tower of which we have already 
spoken. Gloomy and threatening it looked down upon the tenements below, with its 
belfry in one corner, its single door, its two windows above, its stair tower beside the 
door, and its blackened massive walls. 

As he stood there, wondering and trying to understand this strange world, the 
door was opened, and a man came forth. 

He was dressed as an ecclesiastic, in a black gown; on his left shoulder he 
wore the keys in white; he was old and somewhat bent; a man of the middle 
height ; the thin hair that showed from under the cap was white ; his nose was broad 
and somewhat flat ; his eyes were large, and when he spoke they became luminous and 
smiling ; his voice was still young, and his laugh was ready—a thing unusual in a 
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Room in “The King’s Arms," Tothill Street. 


man when he is past fifty ; but this man was close upon seventy—the allotted span. 
He was so near his end, and yet he laughed. It is given to few among mortals 
to find aught that makes for mirth after the days of boyhood. Mostly their days 
are full of misery: men of violence rob them; kings and barons drive them forth 
to war; they are flogged and set in pillory and are clapped in prison. How should 
they laugh, when all they desire is rest, when they rejoice exceedingly and are glad 
if they think the grave is near? 

This man, as he came forth from the Sanctuary, espied the visitor, and 
greeted him. 

“ Sir,” he said, “ be welcome. I am John Skelton.” He drew himself up proudly. 
“ Johannes Skelton, Artium Magister, Laurea Ornatus. Were I free to leave this 
place—but my Lord the Cardinal takes care of that, so tender is he lest ill hap 
come to me—TI could show you the cloak of white and green—the King’s colours 
—with the laurel wreath embroidered on the shoulder and the word ‘Calliope’ in 
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cunning device within the 
wreath—here, on this spot ” 
— he touched his left 
shoulder—“ where are now 
the keys that are my 
safety — the keys of this | Sy 
Abbey.” Surrey 

“And _ wherefore, Sir 
John,” asked the visitor, 
“art thou in Sanctuary ?” 

“Come with me, and 
we will talk.” 

So John Skelton led 
the way to a house of 
better appearance than 
most. It stood beside the 
Gate House, which was 
also the Abbot’s prison. 
Over against it was the 
group of buildings called 
the Almonry, and from 
the windows there was a 
pleasant view across the 
gardens and the orchards 
of the Abbey. 

“Come in, sir,” said the poet. “ Let us sit down and talk. 
Truly I have much to say. A man cannot discourse with the 
rabble of the Sanctuary. My patron the Abbot is oppressed with 
cares of state ; the monks, the good imonks, the holy men,”—he smiled, 
he chuckled, he broke into a laugh,—“ they have little learning outside the Psalms 
which they intone so well, and for poetry they have no love, or they might sing mine.” 

He began to troll out, with a voice that had once been lusty,— 















‘*Ye holy caterpillars, The people poore and needy ; 
Ye helpe your well willers But youe be greedy, 
With prayers and psalmes, And so grete a number 
To devour the almes The world ye encumber.” 


That Christians should give, 
To meynteyne and releve 


? 


“By Saynt Luke and secundum Skeltonida,’ 
“Sir, let us drink before we go on.” 

Whereupon he went out, and presently returned carrying a black jack which 
held three quarts or so, and singing,-— 


he concluded, with another laugh. 


‘*T care right nowghte, For truly than 
I take no thowte I tear no man, 
For clothes to keep me warme. Be he never so bolde, 
Have I good dryncke, When I am armed 
I surely thyncke And throwly warmed 
Nothing can do me harm. With joly good ale and olde.” 


So he lifted the black jack to his lips, took a long draught, and handed it to his 
companion. "Iwas right October, strong and mellow. 
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The room was small and the furniture was scanty, yet with no suggestion of 
poverty ; there was a strong table of oak, the legs well carven; there was a chair 
also of good workmanship, high backed, with arms and a cushion ; in the fireplace 
were two andirons and a pile of wood against the cold weather; books were on the 
table, both printed books from the press of Caxton hard by, and written books ; 
there were writing materials; there was a candlestick of latone ; in the corner stood 
a wooden coffer ; there was a curtain, to be drawn across the door in cold weather ; 
a silver mazer stood on the table; a robe of perset, furred, hung over the back of 
the chair, and another of cloth, also furred, but the fur much eaten of moths, hung 
upon the wall. It was the room of a scholar. ‘There was a long and broad seat 
in the window, which was glazed above with diamond panes and provided with a 
shutter below to keep out rain and cold ; but the day was warm, and so the shutter 
was up, and they sat down in the noonday sunshine—John Skelton at one end of 
the seat and his guest at the other, and the black jack between. And one listened 
while the other talked. 

“It is now,” said the poet, “ five years since I fled hither to escape the revenge 
of my Lord Cardinal Wolsey—Son of the Wolf, I call him. Well, he may compass 
my destruction, but my verses can he not destroy, for they are imprinted, and how 
fly here and there about the land, so that no one knows who they are that read 
them; and wherever the Cardinal goeth, there he may find that my verses have 
gotten there before him. Nay, he will die, and after death not only the Lord but 
man will sit in judgment upon him; and my verses will be there for all to read. 
Ha! what said I ?— 


‘* He is set so hye 

In his ierarchy 
Of franticke ‘frenesy 
And folishe fantasy 

That in the Chamber of Starres 

All matters there he marres : 
Clapping his rod on the borde, 
No man dare speke a worde, 
For he hath all the sayenge, 
Without any renayinge. 

He rolleth in his recordes ; 

He sayth, ‘ How saye ye, my Lordes ?’ 
Some say yes, and some 
Syt styll as they were dumbe, 
He ruleth all the roste 
With braggynge and with boste, 
Borne up on every syde 
With pompe and with pryde. 


“The Cardinal will not forget these lines so long as he lives; nor will the world 
forget them, any more than the world forgets the words of Ovid. When men shall 
speak of Cardinal Wolsey, they shall say, ‘He it was of whom Skelton—foeta /aurea 
donatus—spoke when he said,— 


** Borne up on every syde 
With pompe and with pryde.”’ 
By cock’s blood, proud Sir Tyrmagant, 1 had rather my prison than thy shame!” 
He paused and sighed. 
“T confess, good sir, that I thought not to end my days in such a place as 
this. I thought to become a bishop—nay, even an archbishop, if it might please 
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the Lord. All to-ragged as I am”—he 
was indeed somewhat frayed in the matter 
of linen—“‘ and poor, insomuch that, unlike 
these losels among whom I live, who pay 
to the Abbey rent and fees for protection, 
I depend upon the bounty of the good 
Abbot Islip, whom may Christ and 
St. Peter spede. Yet, look you, I am 
John Skelton. You know not all that 
John Skelton has done. In the ‘ Garlande 
of Laurell’ you may find set forth at 
length all that I have written. Since 
Dan Chaucer there has been no poet like | 
unto me. My fame hath gone forth into 
strange lands. Alma parens was Cam- 
bridge; but at Oxford was I honoured 
with the laurel: yea, and the ancient and 
venerable University of Louvain did also 
grant me a like honour. Had I time, 
I would read, gentle sir, certain noble 
Latin verses written in my honour 
scholar. ‘All the world, he truly 
writes, — ‘the woods, the forests, 
the rivers and the sea, the Loves, 
the Satyrs, the Nymphs, the Nai- 
ades and Oceanides,—all together 
sing my praise. And my fame 
shall be as everlasting as the stars 
—Jfama perennis erit” Thus it is 
that the scholars speak of poets; thus are we honoured. Why, I look around 
me and without: I am a Sanctuary man; no bishop am I, nor chancellor,—only 
a Sanctuary man; yet—fama jperennis erit. Or would you know what Erasmus, 
that great light of learning, said of me? ‘Then read in his immortal Ode ‘De 
Laudibus Britanniz,’ the dedication to Prince Henry. ‘Thou hast,’ he said, ‘at 
home Skelton, the only light and glory of British letters, one who can not only 
inflame thee with ardour, but also fill thee with learning.’ Yes, I was indeed 
the tutor of that young Prince, of whom I may proudly say that, if he is— 
all men know that he is—learned beyond any prince of his ancestry, mine own 
handiwork it is.” 

Again he paused and sighed. ‘Then he went on. “I have not now to tell a 
tale of George a Green and Jack a Vale. “Tis of John Skelton—unlucky John— 
that I must speak. They made me Rector of Diss in my native county, and 
there-——” He paused and rubbed his chin and smiled. ‘“ Understand, sir, we poets 
pay for the favour of the Muse in many ways. Some of us are merry when we 
should be grave; and we are prone to fall in love despite our vows; and we love 
better the company of our brothers, even in taverns and alehouses—even when they 
are but clowns and rustics of the baser sort—than the loneliness of the priest’s 
house ; we laugh in season and out of season; if we make songs we desire to sing 
them ; the rattling of pint-pots, the tinkling of mazers, is music in our ears; we linger 
over the Psalms no longer than we must ; we invent merry conceits and quips; men 
laugh with us: none so popular as the pcet who makes mirth for the company.” 

VoL. IV.—No. 20. 42 
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Here he sighed and buried his face in the black jack. “’Iis right good ale,” he 
said. “’Tis solacyous ale, and from the Monastery cellar. Not such is the small 
stuff doled out to the rest. Drink, good sir. Ay! ’tis easy to make good cheer; 
but one is not the clown on the stage nor the fool, and they make men laugh as 
well. If the jester be also a grave scholar and a reverend Divine, there are presently 
rumours of things unseemly, things unworthy, things ¢facenda, Add to which that the 
poet inclineth often unto satire, like Horace and Juvenal; and that those against 
whom the satire is directed are apt to chafe and even to become revengeful. Quarrels, 
therefore, I had with Sir Christopher Garnyshe, and with Masters Barclay, Gaguin 
and Lily. What? I thumped them and they thumped me. And the world laughed ; 
and no one the worse. But one must not open mouth against the monks; and 
by freedom of speech I brought upon me the wrath of the Dominicans. So there 
was admonishing from the Bishop, and I left Diss, coming to London, where, I 
hoped, Christ cross me spede and by the favour of His Highness the King, once 
my scholar apt and quick, to receive some great office.” 

“Did you bring your wife with you, Sir John?” 

“Ha! Sayest thou wife? How! Doth the whole world know that I was 
married? Yea, I brought her with me—and my lusty boys. Sir, many there are— 
parish priests—who are married secretly and are thought to entertain a leman. By 
the King was I recommended to the Cardinal. And now, indeed, I thought my 
fortune made ; and so paid court to that great man, and strove to please him. Yea, 
I wrote for him that admirable poem, profitable to the soul, entitled, ‘The Boke 
of Three Fooles.’ And the ‘Garden of Laurel’ I dedicated to my Lord Cardinal’s 
right noble Grace: 





**Go lytell quayre, apace 

In moost humble wyse, 

Before his noble grace, 
That caused you to devise 

This lytell enterprise ; 
And hym most lowly pray, 

In his mynde to comprise 
These wordes his grace dyd saye 
On an ammas gray. 

Je foy enterment en sa bonne grace.” 

* You fell from his good grace ?” 

“JT did. How it boots not to relate. Tongue! tongue! that must needs be 
making rhymes, whether on Cardinal or on Priest, on Lord or Varlet. He gave me 
nothing ; yet he made much of me: gave me what they call Bowge a court at his 
own great table, where he entertained a hundred daily. He heard my verses, and he 
smiled ; yet he gave me nothing. He heard my jests, and laughed ; yet he gave me 
nothing. Wherefore, the Muse working powerfully within me, not to be resisted, I 
wrote such verses as I have already told you, and fled hither. And here must I 
remain, for the Cardinal can never forgive me, seeing that I have set upon him a 
mark that he can in no way rub off. My only hope is that, as King’s favourites do 
fall as well as rise, and that His Highness the King hath a temper which is like 
the wind in March, the great man may fall before I die—otherwise, a Sanctuary man 
shall I remain unto the end. Drink, good sir.” 

Then, as his visitor would take no more of the strong brown ale, he rose. 

“Let us sally forth,” he said, ‘and I will show thee this Sanctuary or Common 
Sink of all rogues. Here,” he said, as he stood before the Double Chapel, “is the 
place where, morning and evening, we must hear matins and vespers. So sayeth the 
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Rule: but who is there to examine and find out whether the Rule be kept or not ? 
’Tis a dark and gloomy place, built for the better admonition of sinners and the 
exhorting to repentance. But of repentance is there little or none. I repent me 
only that I made not my verses the stronger, so that my Lord Cardinal should feel 
them, day and night, pricking him like a hair shirt. But these rogues are full of 
sin; they think all day long of iniquity ; Sanctuary is wasted upon them. Look now 
at yonder company”—they were some of the men noticed before as whispering to 
each other ; they had now got a flask of wine, and were drinking about, but with no 
merriment—“ those are murderers, housebreakers, cutters of purses, common thieves, 
who come in to save their necks, and all day long plot new crimes, which by night— 
stealing out privily—they commit, bringing hither their stolen goods. Then there are 
the unthrifts, who, when they have spent their all, buy things for which they cannot 
pay, and bring them here to live merrily upon them while they last. The wife comes 
here laden with her husband’s plate, saying that the good man beats her, so that 
to live with him is intolerable. Then she sells the plate, and God knows what 
manner of life she leads here. Honest work there is none; but all alike lie idle 
and unprofitable. ‘Those who have money quickly lose it, paying at a monstrous 
rate for all things,—monks are ever unreasonable askers ; those who have none pig it 
as best they can. Sir, believe me, there is no life worse for man than the idle life. 
St. Benedict wisely ordained that the hours of rest from prayer should be hours of 
work with the hands. Alas! In Sanctuary that Rule is clean forgotten.” 

Thus discoursing, they drew near to the Gate House, which opens to Tothill 
Street and Tothill Fields beyond. 





Broken Cross within the Abbey precincts. 
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“Here is the Abbot’s Prison,” said Skelton: “the 
prison of those who break the laws of Westminster—and of 
debtors — and sometimes of traitors. The debtors lie there 
like sheep; and the longer they live the leaner they grow, 
because, look you, if a man is shut up he cannot work nor 
earn his daily bread, much less can he pay his debts.” As 
he spoke a long pole was pushed out of window with a box 
hanging at the end. “It is their alms-box,” said Skelton. 
“ Bestow something upon them, so that they may eat 
and drink.” 

As we stood in the gateway, looking out upon the pleasant , 
fields and green pastures beyond, there came forth from 
a tavern—at the sign of the Zag/e—a girl, the like of whom 
I had never seen for size and comeliness. She was over 
six feet high, and had shoulders for breadth like those of 
a porter, and arms—her sleeves rolled up—which belonged 
rather to a waterman than a maid. And at sight of her 
John Skelton began to laugh, and called out, “Meg! Long 
Meg! come hither. Let me gaze upon thee.” So the tall ~~ 
maid obeyed, showing by her smiles that she was willing to Pickering oun, belonging to the 
talk with the old man. “ Look at her, I say,” said Skelton, 9¥79esses of Westminster. 

__ ==, laughing. “Saw’st ever woman so tall and strong? This 
eee iA is Long Meg. She is as lusty as she is tall. Let her 

// tell ‘how she knocked 

over Sir James of Cas- 
tile, and cudgelled the 
robber, and fought the 
Vicar from the Abbey, 
so that he lay in the 
Infirmary for three 
weeks, and how she 
dragged the Catchpole 
through the pond, and 
how she bobbed 
Huffling Dick on the 
noll. And she is as 
good as she is tall and 
lusty. My modest Meg! 
my merry Meg! my 
valiant Meg! my pigsny 
Meg! Tell the gentle- 
man, Meg.” But the 
girl hung her head 
modestly, and only said, 
“Nay, Sir John, it 
becomes me not to tell 
these things.” Then 
replied Skelton, “I will 
tell him for thee. And, 
oa Meg, we will come pre- 
The Southern extremity of Thieving Lane, A.D. 1800, sently, in the afternoon, 
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for a flask of Malmsey. Go, sweet maid: I would I were forty years younger for 
thy sake. Stay—what were the verses I made upon thee when first thou didst 
come to Westminster ? ” 
Meg laughed, and, folding her hands behind her like a girl that says a lesson, 
began : 
‘*Domine, Domine, unde hoc ? 
What is she in the gray cassock ?” 


“ Right, Meg—right. But go on.” 


‘* Methinks she is of a large length, 
Of a tall pitch and a good strength. 
With strange armes and stiff bones ; 
This is a wench for the nones. 
I tell thee, Hostesse, I do not mocke, 
Take her in the gray cassocke.” 


“But I have no gray cassock now,” Meg added, laughing. “This afternoon, 
Sir John, Will Sommers comes. There will be merry tales and songs. Farewell, 
good sir.” 

So, with a reverence, this comely giantess, this thumping, handsome wench, ran 
back to the tavern. 

“Now,” said Sir John, “we will take a walk. First, I will show thee where 
Will Caxton put up his first printing-press, at the sign of the Red Poll. ’Tis nigh 
on thirty years since he is dead. Ha! he oa 
printed books of mine. The printed book spy * 73M 
remains ; for there are hundreds of each teen 
book, and the trade of the scrivener is well 
nigh gone. So much the better for the 
poet. I am in good company on the shelf 
with Caxton’s books; in the company of , 
Virgil and Ovid; of Boethius, Chaucer 
and Gower and Alain Chartier. I march 
with uplifted head in such a company. 
Laureate of Oxford and Louvain, friend of 
these immortals. My Lord the Cardinal 
turns green when he thinks upon it. Next,” 
he continued, “we will walk about the 
Abbey. I cannot show thee the wealth 
of the monks, because that is spread out "|#}R BI sal'% dit 1 Nae 
over the whole country—here a manor a ‘ 
and there a manor; and no man, save the 
Abbot and the Prior, knoweth how great | 
is their wealth ; nor can I show thee the 
learning of the monks, because no man, 
not even the Abbot my benefactor, knoweth 
how small that is; nor can I show thee 
the piety of the Brothers, since that is 
known only to themselves; nor their 
fastings and macerations, because, the better 
to torment themselves, they sit down every 
day to a table covered with rich roasts Buttresses of King Henry Vil. Chapel. 
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and dainty confections ; nor can I show thee the monks at work at the hours when 
they are not in their Church, because they work no more. But I will show thee 
the richest monastery in England, where the Brethren toil not, nor spin, and have 
no cares, but that they must grow old, and so daily draw nearer to the Fires 
of Purgatory. I will show thee gardens beautiful as the heart of man can desire ; 
and, for their lodgings, the house of the Abbot is finer than the Palace of the King, 
and the chambers of the Prior and the Sub-Prior are delicate and dainty and desirable. 
What ! think you that so great a Lord as the Abbot of Westminster . . .?” 

But here the original of this interview breaks off abruptly —Zxp/icit—and I know 
not how the afternoon was spent, nor what jests and songs they had with Will Sommers 
and Long Meg. 


WALTER BESANT. 


ON LANDING IN ENGLAND. 


NCE more hail, England! Happy is the day 
When from wide wandering | hither fare, 
Touch thy wave-warded shore and breathe thine air, 

And see, again, thy hedges white with May. 

Rich memories throng in every flower-gemmed way ; 
Old names ring out as with a trumpet’s blare ; 
While on, with quickened pulse, we journey where 

London's vast thunder roars, like seas at play. 

To thee, the cradle of our race, we come, 

To warm our hearts by ancient altar fires ; 

Not breaking fealty to a dearer home, 

Thy children’s children, from whatever skies, 

Greet the high welcome of thy deathless eyes, 


Thou fair and mighty mother of our sires ! 


Joun Hay. 
































JOHNSTON’S ADVENTURE. 


KNOW this story is true, for Johnston told it to me himself, and he has not 

imagination enough to invent an untruth. ‘That is the reason why he failed 

both as a journalist and a politician, and has now become a writer of thoughtful 
and didactic novels. It is a pursuit for which he is admirably adapted, and he 
naturally feels rather proud that he is producing books which are “literature,” and 
not books which only amuse and interest the reader. 

We had been speaking of the passion of the Americans for economising time, 
and I mentioned that Americans frequently carry in their pockets cards bearing 
sententious inscriptions designed for the reproof and instruction of bores and other 
wasters of other people’s time. 

Johnston smiled grimly and said, “I know all about that. A friend of mine 
who had been in Chicago brought me a specimen card with the words ‘I am 
deaf and dumb’ printed on it. He told me that if you should attempt to enter 
into conversation with a fellow-passenger in a Chicago tram, he would very probably 
present you with the card in question, as a delicate hint that he wanted to be left 
in peace.” 

“¢T am going down to Warwickshire to-morrow,’ I said,’—continued Johnston,— 
““to spend a few days with Scoble, and I'll take this card with me. If some one 
insists on talking to me when I am reading my paper, [ll try what handing him 
the card will do.’ You see I was rather pleased with the idea. ‘Those Americans 
are always inventing clever things, and I thought that this system of checking 
conversation might prove to be just the thing to satisfy a great public want. 

“You remember Scoble, no doubt. Good-hearted old chap; a little dull and 
tiresome, perhaps, but honest and sincere as a man can be. By the way, why is 
it that when you say that a man is honest and sincere you always mean that he 
is rather tiresome? It’s like saying of a girl that she is a person of the most 
admirable character. When a man says that, you know that the girl must be 
painfully ugly. However, that hasn’t anything to do with my trip to Warwickshire. 

“T took the train at Euston, travelling second class ; for in those days the third- 
class carriages were wholly given up to third-class people. There was nobody in my 
compartment, and for a moment I hesitated about getting into it, lest some solitary 
woman, or some drunken or crazy man, should take the same compartment and bring 
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“1 handed the woman the card.” 


upon me those varied dangers of which a nervous traveller is always thinking. Sure 
enough, just as we were about to start, a woman, who had very nearly missed the 
train, got in with the help of the guard,—for the train was already slowly moving. 
It was of course too late for me to think of changing my carriage, and I therefore 
buried myself in my newspaper, and tried to think that all would go well. 

“‘ My fellow-passenger was a fine-looking woman of about thirty. The heat of the 
day and the excitement of catching the train had given her a florid colour, and I 
could see that the desire of condemning the weather and exposing the wickedness 
of cabmen was strong within her. When a woman is travelling and something 
goes wrong with her, she feels an imperative necessity of confiding her grievance 
to the first available person, no matter who that person may be. I saw that 
this woman was on the point of speaking to me, and not knowing who she was, 
or what her intentions might be, I was frightened. I know very well that I am 
absurdly nervous when shut up with a strange woman, but I cannot help it. The 
companies ought to put on carriages for men only, or else provide trustworthy 
companions for unprotected male passengers. 

“Presently the woman caught my eye, and said, ‘I beg your pardon, but will 
you tell me the exact time? My cabman must have taken a full hour to drive 
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from South Kensington to Euston Square, and I’m perfectly sure he must have 
been drunk and taken the wrong road. Cabmen are such a nuisance, and there 
is no redress, you know. As for driving to a police station, no lady likes to do 
that, and even when she does, it’s very little satisfaction she gets. Only the other 
day a friend of mine——’ 

“But here I handed the woman the Chicago card which I had received the day 
before. 

“She read it, and then said, ‘Oh, indeed! So sorry. Pray excuse me,’ and 
then relapsed into silence, while I resumed my newspaper and congratulated myself 
on the efficacy of the American plan of dealing with railway bores. 

“Tt is true that my conscience did give me an occasional twinge, for the dis- 
tinction between telling a lie and handing a person a ready-made lie printed on a 
card was not very perceptible. I asked myself whether in giving the woman a 
card with the words ‘I am deaf and dumb’ I had not been guilty of lying, as 
certainly as I should have been if I had told her the same thing in so many words. 
However, I was so rejoiced at getting rid of my fellow-passenger’s importunities 
that I decided to postpone all examination into the moral qualities of my act until 
arriving at the end of my journey. 

“ At Willesden Junction another passenger got in. This time it was a young lady 
who was evidently expected by the elder lady, for the latter had filled the entire 
carriage window with her buxom form, and waved a frantic handkerchief, from the 
moment that the train drew up at the station. The two ladies kissed each other 
after the manner of their sex, and immediately engaged in earnest conversation. At 
first the younger lady spoke in a rather low tone of voice, so as to avoid making 
me a listener to the conversation ; but the other remarked in a loud tone, ‘Oh, you 
needn’t mind that man. He’s stone deaf, and dumb besides, so we can talk just as 
if we were at home together.’ The new comer looked rather curiously at me, and 
then the two began to discuss family affairs. 

“The train was not to stop again before reaching Rugby. Already the two women 
had spoken of things which they would never have mentioned in the presence of a 
stranger whom they imagined to be capable of hearing them. What they would next say 
in their fancied security no one could foresee. I found myself an involuntary eaves- 
dropper, without the possibility of withdrawing from: the painful situation. If I were 
to warn the ladies that I could hear perfectly well everything that they were saying, 
what would they think of my conduct in carrying about with me the false statement 
that I was deaf and dumb? They would undoubtedly take me either for an unusual 
kind of lunatic, or for some new kind of criminal, and in either case I should be in a 
terrible predicament. And then the new comer was so pretty, so gentle, and such a 
thoroughly nice girl in appearance, that I could not bear to annoy her by saying 
‘I’m not deaf and dumb, and I’ve overheard everything you have said.’ No, I 
couldn’t do that, and there was evidently nothing left for me to do except to try to 
distract my attention by doggedly reading, so as to overhear as little as possible of 
the conversation. 

“ By-and-by my attention was aroused in spite of myself by hearing the elder lady 
mention my name. ‘You see,’ she said, ‘I had to come down to-day because John 
has asked that tiresome Johnston to spend a week with us, and of course it wouldn’t 
do for me to be away.’ 

“But, auntie,’ said the other, ‘how do you know that he is tiresome, if you have 
never seen him?’ 

“¢T know it, for one thing, because John’s friends always are tiresome. It does 
seem as if he deliberately selected the most stupid men he could find and asked 
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them down to Greencroft, just to make life a burden to me. And then, my dear, for 
another thing, I’ve tried to read this detestable Johnston’s books. Anything more 
stupid and silly you can’t possibly imagine.’ 

“<Ts he young or old?’ asked the girl. 

“*T’m sure I don’t know. He isn’t married, for no woman would marry such a 
tiresome person.’ 

“Who knows but what I shall marry him myself?’ replied the young lady. ‘I 
like dull people and people whom nobody else likes. What will you give me, auntie, 
to take him off your hands while he is at Greencroft ?’ 

“*V’m sure I should be awfully obliged to you,’ replied the aunt. ‘ He couldn't 
possibly have come at a more awkward time. I wanted to stay in town until Monday, 
and then I wanted to begin house-cleaning. Instead of that I have to come back to- 
day, and of course there can be no house-cleaning until this Johnston goes. Goodness 
only knows when he will go, for I feel convinced that he is one of those pezsons who 
never know when they are in the way. By-the-bye, he may be in this very train, 
though I rather think he would take the ten o’clock train.’ 

“So I was actually travelling in the same carriage with Scoble’s wife and niece, and 
the former was dreading my arrival at her house and looking upon me as a tiresome 
nuisance. What would she say when, on reaching Greencroft, she should find that 
the man whom she had supposed to be deaf and dumb was the undesirable Johnston 
himself, and that he had overheard all her remarks regarding him? Of course it was 
now utterly impossible that I should either go to her house or disclose my identity to 
her in any way. I would get out at Rugby, where we were to change for Greencroft, 
and would wire to John that I had been recalled by important business, and must 
postpone the pleasure of meeting him and his wife until some other day. But then 
there was my portmanteau, which was in the van and labelled for Greencroft. I could 
not afford to abandon it, for in it was the manuscript of a story that I had promised 
to finish that week, and had taken down with me for the purpose of finishing it. 
No! I must go on to Greencroft, rescue my portmanteau, and run the risk of meeting 
John on the platform. I could, however, escape from Mrs. Scoble and her companion 
at Rugby, by getting into another carriage. We should be at Rugby in an hour, and 
I must endure that hour as best I could. 

“The two ladies talked on, but happily seemed to forget the existence of the 
unfortunate Johnston. Once Mrs. Scoble came to the window where I was sitting, to 
point out something to her niece, and the swaying of the carriage nearly threw her on 
my lap. 

“‘* That poor man seemed dreadfully frightened,’ said the niece, after her aunt had 
returned to her seat. ‘ He seemed to think you were going to sit down on him.’ 

“* He does seem a timid Miss Nancy,’ said the aunt. ‘I don’t quite like his looks, 
though. Some of those mutes have terrible tempers. He is certainly painfully ugly, 
isn’t he?’ 

“T did not hear the niece’s reply to this compliment ; but Mrs. Scoble continued, 
after another glance at me: ‘There is a sneaky, dishonest look about the man. 1! 
shouldn’t be the least bit afraid of him ; but I shouldn’t be surprised if he were the 
sort of man that would carry off one’s bag or one’s umbrella, and then pretend it was 
a mistake if any one caught him at it.’ 

“Things were growing more and more pleasant. I already knew that Mrs. Scoble 
regarded the Johnston whom she supposed she had not seen as a nuisance ; and now 
it appeared that she suspected the Johnston whom she had seen of being a sneak 
thief. Luckily, we were nearly due at Rugby, and I should soon be able to see the 
last of my unconscious tormentors. 
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“Just then the elder lady began one of those nervous and hurried searches for her 
purse which women when travelling are so prone to make. I certainly do not blame 
them. If I did not know where my pocket was or whether, in case I should discover 
the way to it, I should find anything in it, I should doubtless make _half-hourly 
searches for my purse, and exhibit a good deal of agitation in the process. Mrs. 
Scoble found the entrance ‘to her pocket after prolonged investigation, and then 
announced, with much alarm, that her purse was missing. “There are nearly thirty 
pounds in it, my dear, beside my railway ticket! Iam perfectly sure I had it in my 
pocket after I got into the train.’ 

“¢ Perhaps it is in your bag; or you may have put it into your bosom,’ suggested 
the niece. 

Mrs. Scoble denied that either 'of these alternatives was possible; but never- 
theless she searched every place in which a feminine purse could by any possibility 
have concealed itself, without the least success. 

“*Tt is gone!’ she finally exclaimed; ‘and I am sure that fellow in the corner 
picked my pocket when I was looking out of his window.’ 

“He could not have done that,’ replied the niece, ‘for I was looking at him 
at the very time, and he never onc2 took his hands or his eyes away from his 
newspaper.’ 

“** My dear child! Do you suppose you are quick enough to watch the motions of 
a professional pickpocket ? That man has my purse, I am perfectly sure of it; and I 
shall give him in charge the moment we get to Rugby.’ 

“Tt was clear that I must bolt from the carriage the instant the train reached 
the Rugby platform, and before a policeman could be called. The train was already 
slowing, and I hastily gathered up my rug and umbrella, and prepared to move toward 
the door. 

“No, you don’t, my man!’ said Mrs. Scoble, rising, and taking possession of the 
door by the simple process of thrusting half of her ample person through the window. 

“T saw at once that the game was up. I could not drag her out of the way, and she 
would never let me pass unless I were to pass into the arms of a policeman. I sat 
down again with the calmness of despair, and awaited the coming of the constable, 
whom Mrs. Scoble’s excited gestures had summoned. 

“ «That man has picked my pocket,’ said Mrs. Scoble, as soon as the policeman 
opened the door. ‘Search him, and you'll find my purse in his possession. It is 
marked “ A. D. S.,” and has four five-pound notes, two sovereigns, and some change in 
it, beside my ticket.’ 

“*What do you say to this?’ the policeman asked me, evidently impressed with 
the certainty of my guilt. 

“*¢Simply that it isn’t true,’ I replied. ‘I know nothing of the lady’s purse, and I 
can easily convince you that I am a respectable person.’ 

“My goodness!’ exclaimed my accuser. ‘Why, the fellow isn’t deaf and 
dumb after all! Constable, he pretended to be deaf and dumb. That shows what 
a scoundrel he is!’ 

“¢Vou'll have to come along with me,’ said the constable. ‘ You’d better come 
quiet, for there’s no good making a row. You'll have to come along too, madam, 
and make a charge against him.’ 

“T rose up to follow the policeman, and my foot struck against. something that was 
lying on the floor of the carriage. I stooped and picked it up. It was the missing 
purse. 

“*Ts that your purse, madam?’ I asked, as I held it up. ‘You must have 
dropped it when you were looking out of my window.’ 
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“That man has picked my pocket.” 


“<«Oh, I dessay!’ replied the constable. ‘Of course you didn’t drop it yourself 
when you found you were caught! Come along, now, and don’t try no games 
on me.’ 

“«Wait just a minute!’ said the niece. ‘Auntie, I know you dropped it. I 
remember now you had it in your hand when you went to the window, and it was 
your left hand, and the man couldn’t possibly have touched it.’ 

“¢ Are you sure of that, miss?’ asked the policeman. 

“¢ Perfectly sure. The gentleman is in no way to blame, and I’m sure you won’t 
think of arresting him. Auntie, do say you know it is a mistake. Think how cruel 
it is to make such an accusation unless it is certainly true.’ 

“ Mrs. Scoble opened her purse, and found its contents undisturbed. ‘I am afraid,’ 
she began, ‘that there is a mistake, and that the man did not take the purse. Still 1 
do think 

“* Very well, ma’am. Then I understand you don’t make any charge?’ asked the 
constable. 

“None whatever,’ hastily exclaimed the niece. ‘We are very sorry to have 
troubled you.’ Then, turning to me, she added,—‘ And I am sure we are awfully 
sorry that you were put to the least annoyance.’ 

“T thought annoyance was rather an inadequate term, considering all the circum- 
stances; but I was so delighted with my escape, and the way in which the girl 
had come to my rescue, that I said, and fancied at the moment that I meant it, 
that it wasn’t of the slightest consequence. 

“«Why did he tell us he was deaf and dumb? That’s what I should like to 
know !’ said the still implacable Mrs. Scoble. 
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“*T wouldn’t advise him to play that game any more,’ said the policeman 
severely. ‘Let me tell you, sir, that if you travel under false pretences, you 
needn’t be surprised if you find yourself in trouble. You'll have to give me your 
name and address, in case anything more comes of this.’ 

“T gave him my address as soon as I could get away from the carriage, and at 
the same time I gave him a surreptitious five shillings, and asked him not to give 
my name to Mrs. Scoble. Then I got into a third-class carriage at the very head 
of the train, and prepared to run the final risk of meeting my friend John Scoble 
at the Greencroft station. I knew that if he saw me I should either have to go 
with him to his house, or to tell him the whole story. He was one of those 
exasperating men who always insist upon having everything fully explained ; and I 
knew that he would not be contented with my mere assertion that business made 
it imperative that I should return at once to London. As for going to his house, 
I felt that I should infinitely prefer to go to jail. To meet his wife after she had 
said that I was a nuisance, and stupid, and looked like a sneak thief, would have 
been bad enough; but to meet her after she had tried to have me arrested for 
picking her pocket was more than the bravest of men could have dreamed of doing. 
If I could only avoid Scoble, and so get back to town unrecognised, all might yet 
be well. My only regret would be that I could not properly thank that noble 
girl who had stood between me and the policeman. 

“T saw Scoble on the platform as the train drew up at Greencroft ; but he did 
not see me, for I had concealed myself behind the curtains of the carriage. I watched 
him until his back was turned, and then sprang out and bolted into the cloak 
room, which was close at hand. I had hoped to remain there until Scoble had 
left the station, but I was disappointed. ‘The porter in attendance, finding that 
I had no particular business with him, immediately suspected me of designs upon the 
property under his charge, and told me that I must not stay in the cloak room. I tried 
bribery, but the action only confirmed his suspicions, and he roughly ordered me to go 
about my business or he would have me arrested. 

“There was still one more chance. If Scoble should happen not to see me 
emerging from the cloak room I might gain the shelter of the refreshment room, 
where of course no sane person would dream of looking for me. When I came out 
on the platform again, Scoble was nowhere to be. seen, having escorted his wife and 
niece to the carriage, which had been waiting just outside the station. I made a 
dash for the refreshment room, and, turning up my coat collar and pulling my hat 
down over my eyes, I frantically began to eat sandwiches, trusting that no one could 
recognise me in that improbable occupation. 

“T stopped in that harbour of refuge for fully fifteen minutes, and ruined my 
digestion for life, as I am now convinced. Then, feeling sure that the coast 
must be clear, I went out on the platform and walked directly into the arms of 
Scoble, who was waiting for the next train, under the impression that I must 
have missed the one in which I actually came. 

“* Why, here you are, after all!’ he exclaimed. ‘Where on earth have you been?’ 

“I murmured something about a telegram that I had just received calling 
me back to London; and then, seeing that Scoble was standing in open-mouthed 
amazement, I pulled myself together enough to say that I must go instantly back 
to town. ‘It’s a matter of life and death, you know,’ I added. ‘I just wired that I 
would take the next train.’ 

“*Who’s ill? What’s the matter? Let me see the telegram,’ cried Scoble. 

“T-made a pretence of looking in my pocket, and then replied that I had lost 
the telegram, but that it was from my uncle, who had died suddenly. 
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“*He died suddenly 
and then wired to you!’ 
said the stupefied Scoble. 
‘I must see that telegram. 
Come along to the office, 
and they'll give us a copy 
of it.” So saying, he 
dragged me to the tele- 
graph office, and asked to 
see the message that I 
had just received. 

“¢ What name, sir?’ 
asked the operator. 

“Scoble told him that 
it was ‘ Johnston.’ 

“*No_ telegram has 
been received here to-day 
for any party of that name,’ 
replied the operator. 

*¢ But here is Johnston 
himself,’ exclaimed Scoble. 
‘ He received it not fifteen 
minutes ago, and has been 
sending an answer.’ 





“*Never saw the 
i . gentleman before,’ said 
“*Why, here you are, after all!"’ the official coldly. ‘ Never 
gave him no _ telegram, 
and never received none from him.’ 

“¢Johnston!’ cried my friend, ‘what does this mean? Have you gone stark 
mad ?’ 

“¢T ll write and explain as soon as I get back to town,’ I replied. ‘I can’t 
tell you now. The blow is so awfully sudden. Don’t take any notice of me. I 
am subject to this sort of thing.’ 

“*He’s subject to have his uncle die suddenly, and then wire to him!’ said 
my friend, calling upon the universe in general to help him grapple with this 
amazing statement. ‘Johnston! You're not well. Come straight home with me, 
and I'll send for the medical man.’ 

“What I might next have said I have no idea, for a new misery overwhelmed 
me. ‘The niece had returned, and was standing looking in bewilderment first at 
me and then at her uncle. Suddenly she took in the full meaning of the 
situation, and, after saying to me, ‘Is this Mr. Johnston?’ burst into uncontrollable 
laughter. 

“There never was anything so contagious and irresistible as that laugh since 
the world began; and the flash of the girl’s mischievous eyes would have made 
John Calvin smile even in the act of burning a heretic. I could not help it, but in 
another moment I found myself joining in the girl’s laughter, while Scoble stood 
and gazed at us with an almost frightened expression. 

“The niece was the first to speak. ‘Uncle,’ she said, ‘there has been a 
mistake that would have been perfectly awful if Mr. Johnston had not been a 
teal humourist, and seen the funny side of it. Auntie has driven home, for she 
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could not wait any longer, and we will all three walk home together, and you shall 
know all about it.’ 

“T hesitated for ‘a second, and then said to myself that I would meet fifty 
aunts sooner than say good-bye to the niece before I had convinced her that I 
was not always stupid, and that I could sometimes be other than a nuisance. I 
not only walked home with her, and faced the dismayed and repentant aunt, 
but I stayed my full week at Greencroft. When I came away I was engaged to 
be married, and had already begun to call Mrs. Scoble ‘aunt,’ partly to show her 
that I bore no malice, and partly by way of emphasising the triumph that the 
man whom she had called stupid had won.” 


W. L. ALDEN. 
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**In the beginning of each war England has to seek 
in blood the knowledge necessary to insure success ; and, 
like the fiend’s progress towards Eden, her conquering 
course is through chaos followed by death.”—NAPIER, 
‘** Peninsular War.” 


No. IV. 


N England the nation had been mortified by 
the failure of the Walcheren expedition, and 
the hospitals were crowded with soldiers 

suffering from the Walcheren fever. Recruits 
could hardly be obtained even by the offer 
of high bounties, and the expenses of the war were causing 
grave financial embarrassment. A disagreement between Mr. 
Canning and Lord Castlereagh was followed by a duel and 
by the dissolution of the Portland Ministry. Another Govern- 
ment was formed under Mr. Perceval, in which Lord Liverpool replaced 
Jord Castlereagh as Secretary for War. Wellington perceived that the new 

Cabinet was disposed to withdraw the British army from the Peninsula, and, 
as he did not wish to give any pretext for such a decision, he refrained from asking 
for the reinforcements and supplies which might have enabled him to defend the 
Portuguese frontier. His plan was gradually to fall back on the Torres Vedras 
lines, and to take measures for laying waste the districts in which the French army 
would operate. Stringent orders were given that the people should be compelled to 
destroy their mills and bridges, drive away their cattle, abandon their homes, and 
carry with them everything that could be made use of by an invading force. Asa 
result of these measures, the French troops, who lived by requisition and plunder, 
would starve in front of Lisbon, and would be obliged to retreat or disperse in 
order to obtain food and forage. 

In June 1810 Masséna, with 80,000 men under his orders, began the campaign 

by besieging Ciudad Rodrigo ; and although the Portuguese and Spanish authorities , 
entreated Wellington to march to its relief, he steadfastly refused to do so. Ciudad 
Rodrigo surrendered early in July, and Almeida was next invested. This fortress 
was expected to make an obstinate defence, but owing to the explosion of the main 
magazine it became untenable, and had to be given up after a short siege. The 
possession of these places furnished the French commander with good bases for 
offensive action, and at the beginning of September he marched towards Viseu, 
which he reached on the 21st. Wellington had meanwhile concentrated his force 
in the Mondego valley, and resolved to dispute the passage of that river. His reasons 
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for engaging the enemy were, first, that his army was dispirited by the fall of Ciudad 
Rodrigo and Almeida, and required a victory to restore its confidence ; and secondly, 
that the devastation of the country in front of Lisbon was not yet completed. He 
accordingly took up a position on the Sierra de Busaco, where the enemy, about 
56,000 strong, attacked him on September 27th, but were repulsed with much 
slaughter. ‘The French loss in this engagement amounted to 4500 killed and wounded ; 
that of the British and Portuguese to about 1300. After the battle Masséna drew 
off towards the sea, and continued his advance through Coimbra upon Leiria by the 
coast road, while Wellington retired by easy marches through Condeixa and Leiria 
to Torres Vedras. The French had hardly quitted the Mondego when their line of 
communication with Almeida was interrupted by a detachment of Portuguese Militia, 
and shortly afterwards a similar force surprised the garrison of Coimbra and captured 
Masséna’s depots and a large number of his wounded. On October roth the French 
Marshal found himself in front of the triple line of entrenchments, which had been 
constructed with such secrecy that, until he reached them, he was absolutely unaware 
of their existence. The lines, defended 
by about 30,000 men and 250 guns, were 
impregnable, and the country around them 
was a desert. Masséna might at once have 
retreated, or he might have crossed the 
Tagus, threatened Lisbon from the left 
bank of that river, and based his further 
operations on Spanish Estremadura, where 
supplies were plentiful. He did neither, 
and his army soon became demoralised 
by inactivity and starvation. Towards 
the end of October he found it necessary 
to establish his headquarters at San- 
tarem, while Wellington remained within 
the Torres Vedras entrenchments, which 
he strengthened from day to day, and 
completed by a line of works on the left 
bank of the Tagus. Masséna sent General 
Foy to make an urgent appeal to Napoleon 
for assistance; but the Emperor was preparing for the invasion of Russia, and 
refused to supply the reinforcements asked for. He gave orders, however, to 
Marshal Soult, who was then occupied in besieging Cadiz, to march a force about 
30,000 strong towards Abrantes, and desired his brother Joseph to push forward 
in the direction of Alcantara. Soult was disinclined to move; nevertheless, he 
slowly collected a siege train and, advancing northward, captured Merida, Olivenga, 
and Badajoz, which were held by Spanish garrisons. Shortly after the surrender 
of Badajoz, which took place on March 11th, 1811, Soult heard that the English 
were attempting the relief of Cadiz, and he therefore returned to Andalusia. 
Towards the end of February Masséna found it impossible to maintain his position 
at Santarem, and on March 2nd the French army began its retreat, destroying, as it 
marched, the baggage, ammunition, horses and guns which impeded its progress, 
burning the towns through which it passed, and putting many of the inhabitants to 
death. Wellington, who during the winter had received reinforcements from England, 
followed the enemy on March 7th, and attacked the French rear-guard commanded 
by Ney at Pombal on the 11th, at Redinha on the 12th, at Cazal Nova on the 14th, 
VoL. IV.—No. 20. 43 
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and at the passage of the Ceira on the 15th. On arriving at Celorico and Guarda, 
Masséna, whose troops now only numbered 40,000, proposed to march southwards to 
the Tagus valley at Alcantara, and there to recommence operations against Lisbon, 
in conjunction with Soult and Joseph. Ney refused to comply, and after a sharp 
altercation between the two marshals, Masséna removed him from his command, and 
appointed General Loison to take his place. But before the French army could evade 
the pursuit of the British force, Wellington crossed the Guarda mountains, and 
forced the enemy to retire across the Coa on Sabugal, where, on April 3rd, he attacked 
and defeated Reynier’s corps, which was holding that town. The next day the French 
crossed the Portuguese frontier, and four days afterwards Masséna passed through 
Ciudad Rodrigo, where he left a division, and fell back on Salamanca. During this 
campaign the Marshal had lost 30,000 men, and had been defeated in every action 
in which his troops had been engaged. ‘The miseries which Portugal endured on 
this occasion, rather than submit to the rule of Napoleon, are thus described by 
Colonel Jones, R.E., who was serving with the British force :—‘‘ Nearly two thousand 
square miles of country remained for five months with scarcely an inhabitant ; 
everything it contained was devoured by the enemy, or destroyed by the season. In 
the space immediately bounding the positions of the two armies, not permanently 
occupied by either, the produce of the harvest perished, scattered over the ground, 
and the vintage mouldered on the stalk ; flocks of innumerable small birds, drawn to 
the spot by instinct, fattened unmolested on the ungathered grapes; and latterly the 
very wolves, conscious of security, or rendered more daring by the absence of their 
accustomed prey, prowled about, masters of the country, reluctantly giving way to 
the cavalry patrols which occasionally crossed their track.” 

The Perceval Ministry was much encouraged by the disastrous retreat of the 
French, and congratulated Wellington on the success of his defensive operations. 
He also received the thanks of Parliament for the liberation of Portugal. 

During his pursuit of Masséna, Wellington heard of the surrender of Badajoz, 
and determined to detach Beresford for the purpose of investing that fortress and 
retaking Olivenga. Beresford accordingly started on March 16th, with 20,000 infantry, 
2000 cavalry, and 18 guns, and reached Campo Mayor on the 25th; but great delay 
occurred in crossing the Guadiana, as the Spaniards had neglected to provide a bridge 
of boats, and the only timber procurable was ill adapted for the construction of a 
trestle bridge. Eventually the troops had to cross the river upon rafts, an operation 
which occupied three days, and gave the French time to repair the defences of 
Badajoz, provision the place, and mount their artillery. As Beresford approached, 
Marshal Mortier retreated towards Seville, leaving a garrison in the fortress and a 
detachment at Olivengca. On April 21st Wellington arrived from the north, 
reconnoitred Badajoz, and arranged with Beresford for its speedy capture. In the 
meantime, however, Masséna had reorganised his army at Salamanca and, with the 
aid of such reinforcements as he could collect, attempted to relieve Almeida, which 
had been invested by the British army. Hearing of this movement, Wellington left 
Badajoz, rejoined the main body of his troops, and took up a position at Fuentes 
d’Onoro, between Almeida and Ciudad Rodrigo. There on May 3rd and 5th he 
successfully resisted the French onslaught, the British and Portuguese losing about 
1800 killed, wounded, and prisoners, and the French 2700. On May 6th Masséna 
again fell back on Salamanca, and in the night of the roth General Brennier, 
commanding the Almeida garrison, broke through the investing force and rejoined 
the French army. Shortly afterwards Napoleon removed Masséna from his command, 
and replaced him by Marshal Marmont. 
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While these events were taking place in the north, Beresford had begun the siege 
of Badajoz, and hearing that Soult was marching to its relief with 19,000 infantry, 
4000 cavalry and 40 guns, he determined to take up a position in advance of the 
place. He accordingly moved to Albuera, where, on the night of the 15th, he 
effected a junction with a Spanish column under General Blake. The Spaniards 
were worn out by fatigue and starvation, and their leader was too conceited and 
obstinate to obey the orders which were given him. The total force at Beresford’s 
disposal amounted to about 32,000, of which number 7000 were British and 10,000 
Portuguese. On the morning of May 16th Soult attacked the Allies, and so nearly 
defeated them that Beresford was preparing to retreat. Luckily, however, Colonel 
Hardinge, Quartermaster-General of the Portuguese army, took upon himself to order 
the advance of the Fusilier Brigade under General Cole, and this movement turned 
the fortune of the day. In the following passage, perhaps the most impressive in 
his history, Napier records the surpassing gallantry of the British troops during the 
concluding phase of this combat. ‘Nothing could stop that astonishing infantry. 
No sudden burst of undisciplined valour, no nervous enthusiasm weakened the 
stability of their order; their flashing eyes were bent on the dark columns in their 
front, their measured tread shook the ground, their dreadful volleys swept away 
the head of every formation, their deafening shouts overpowered the dissonant cries 
that broke from all parts of the tumultuous crowd, as slowly and with a horrid 
carnage it was pushed by the incessant vigour of the attack to the farthest edge 
of the hill. In vain did the French reserves mix with the struggling multitude to 
sustain the fight,—their efforts only increased the irremediable confusion, and the 
mighty mass, breaking off like a loosened cliff, went headlong down the steep; the 
rain flowed after in streams discoloured with blood, and eighteen hundred unwounded 
men, the remnant of six thousand unconquerable British soldiers, stood triumphant 
on the fatal hill.” 

Soult’s loss had been so heavy that the next day he remained inactive, and the 
day following he withdrew to await the arrival of reinforcements. Wellington, with 
two divisions, reached Elvas from the north on May roth, and continued the siege 
of Badajoz, Soult meanwhile establishing himself at Llerena, where, in the middle 
of June, he was joined by a column under Drouet, and subsequently by Marmont’s 
force from Salamanca. His troops being greatly outnumbered, and an attempt to 
capture Badajoz by assault having failed, Wellington decided to raise the siege and to 
retire behind the Caya. This operation was skilfully effected by June roth, and 
shortly afterwards the French marshals separated, Soult going south to guard Seville 
against the attack of a Spanish force under Blake, and Marmont taking up a position 
on the Tagus between Talavera and Alcantara. 

In July Wellington transferred the greater part of his army to the province of 
Beira, north of the Lower Tagus, with a view to surprising Ciudad Rodrigo ; but early 
in August the French provisioned that fortress for two months, and on September 23rd 
Marmont, who had moved to Salamanca, opened communications with the garrison 
and threw in eight months’ supplies. Wellington, therefore, drew back from Ciudad 
Rodrigo to the position of El Bodon, where Marmont attacked him with his cavalry 
and artillery on September 25th. - During this action a square formed of the 5th and 
77th Foot was charged on: three of its faces at the same moment without being broken. 
Although the English gained the day at El Bodon, Wellington’s flank divisions had 
not come up, and he thought it expedient to retire towards the Coa. His outposts 
were attacked by Marmont at Aldea da Ponte without any decisive result, and the 
following day the French commander retreated, a portion of his troops returning 
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to Salamanca and the rest to the Tagus valley.“ Thereupon the British force 
established itself on the Coa, with headquarters at Freneda, and renewed the blockade 
of Ciudad Rodrigo. 

During the remainder of the year 1811 nothing further was attempted, but 
Napoleon withdrew a large proportion of his veterans from Spain for the invasion 
of Russia, replacing them by an equal number of young soldiers ; and Wellington 
secretly collected a bridge and siege train and other equipment necessary for the 
capture of Ciudad Rodrigo. Marmont, believing that the British force would remain 
inactive during the winter, had reduced the garrison of that place to 1800 men, when 
Wellington suddenly crossed the Agueda on January 7th, 1812, and began his invest- 
ment the same day. The siege was vigorously conducted, and on the evening of the 
19th the fortress was assaulted and captured by two columns led by Picton and 
Crauford. During the siege and assault the Allies lost 90 officers and 1200 men killed 
and wounded, among the killed being General Crauford. Three hundred of the 
garrison were killed, and 80 officers and 1500 soldiers taken prisoners. In the fortress 
were found an immense quantity of ammunition and 150 guns, including Marmont’s 
siege train. In recognition of his services on this occasion Wellington received an earl- 
dom and an additional pension of £2000 a year ; he was also created a grandee of 
Spain with the title of Duque de Ciudad Rodrigo. 

While Marmont, under Napoleon’s orders, was collecting his troops at Salamanca, 
and preparing for an advance on Almeida, Wellington resolved to lay siege to Badajoz, 
and, transferring the greater part of his army from Beira to the valley of the Guadiana, 
invested that fortress on March 16th. Marmont was anxious to co-operate with Soult 
in the defence of Badajoz, but was warned by the French Emperor not to interfere. 
The siege was pushed on in spite of the tempestuous weather, swampy ground, inter- 
rupted communications, and imperfect appliances. Soult, believing that Badajoz was 
in no immediate danger, began to assemble a large force at Llerena, but on April 5th 
the breaches appeared to be practicable, and Wellington decided to assault the place 
the following evening. ‘The issue was for some time doubtful, as the garrison, under 
General Philippon, defended themselves with great gallantry ; but finally the heroic 
valour of the British troops overcame all resistance, and Badajoz was taken, with a loss 
to the besiegers of more than 5000 men, of whom over 3500 fell in the assault. Of 
the garrison only 1300 were killed or wounded. As soon as he had got possession of 
Badajoz, it had been Wellington’s intention to operate against Soult’s army at Llerena ; 
but the neglect of the Spaniards to throw supplies into Ciudad Rodrigo, which was 
threatened by Marmont, obliged him to return to the north. Soult shortly afterwards 
fell back on Seville ; and General Hill, having surprised the French and broken the 
bridge over the Tagus at Almaraz, severed the direct line of communication between 
that city and Madrid. Wellington then caused the bridge at Alcantara to be repaired, 
and took steps to improve the navigation of the Tagus and Douro, thus providing 
a short and secure line of communication between his troops on the Agueda and 
those in the Tagus valley, and connecting the Portuguese frontier with his bases 
on the seaboard. 

When Marmont, who had advanced as far as Sabugal and Castello Branco, heard of 
the fate of Badajoz and the subsequent movement of the British troops in support of 
Ciudad Rodrigo, he withdrew to Salamanca; and there Wellington determined to 
attack him. Crossing the Agueda on June 13th, he invested with one division the 
fortified posts which Marmont had constructed in front of the city, while with the 
remainder of his troops he operated against the French army, which fell back on 
the Douro. The strength of the defences having been underrated, considerable delay 
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occurred in reducing them, and the French garrison did not surrender until June 7th, 
ten days after the investment. During this interval Marmont was reinforced, and took 
up a strong position on the right bank of the Douro. Wellington followed to the left 
bank, but found the enemy in such strength, and was himself so embarrassed by the 
want of money, and consequently of supplies, that he contemplated a retreat to the 
Portuguese frontier. Marmont resolved to assume the offensive ; and, suddenly crossing 
the Douro at Tordesillas on July 17th, manceuvred for several days in close proximity 
to the British army, his object being to regain Salamanca and cut off his opponent’s 
retreat. The result of these manceuvres was generally favourable to the French, until 
on July 22nd Wellington, seeing his opportunity while the enemy were engaged in a 
complicated evolution, attacked and completely defeated them. Marmont had his arm 
broken and was severely wounded in the side, and Wellington was hit by a spent shot ; 
the French lost about 6000 killed and wounded, including seven general officers, and 
the Allies over 5000, including six general officers. In recognition of this victory the 
Cortes conferred the order of the Golden 
Fleece on the British commander, and 
appointed him generalissimo of the 
Spanish armies. Wellington also received 
the thanks of Parliament and a money 
grant of £100,000, and was advanced 
in the peerage to the rank of marquis. 

General Clausel, who succeeded 
Marshal Marmont in-the command of 
the French army, fell back on Burgos, 
and Wellington moved towards Madrid, 
which he entered on August 12th, Joseph 
having retired towards Valencia, where 
he ordered Soult to join him with the 
army of Andalusia. On September 1st 
Wellington quitted Madrid, and, 
marching north, drove Clausel out of 
Valladolid on the 7th, and on the 18th 
occupied the town of Burgos. The 
next day he began the siege of the General Lord Hill, @.C.B. 
fortress of Burgos, which was strong, eat ates ace diced peace 
heavily armed, and garrisoned by 1700 French soldiers under General Dubreton. 
The place held out for more than a month, and meanwhile General Souham, who 
had been sent from France to succeed Clausel, had collected a force of 40,000 
strong at Briviesca, while Soult, having joined Joseph at Almanza, was advancing on 
Madrid. On October 22nd Wellington raised the siege of Burgos, and on the 29th 
he crossed the Douro and retreated upon Salamanca. At the same time General Hill 
fell back from Madrid, and rejoined his chief on November 8th. The French armies, 
under Soult and Souham, had also united, and threatened to cut off their opponents 
from Ciudad Rodrigo; but Wellington, by a bold flank march, evaded the enemy and 
reached the Agueda on November 19th. There he halted for some months, dis- 
tributing his troops so as to guard the Portuguese frontier ; the French withdrew at the 
same time, and took up a position stretching from Valladolid to Toledo. 

During the winter the British Government sent out considerable reinforcements to 
the Peninsula, and Wellington, having reorganised the Portuguese army, did his best to 
improve the administration of the Spanish army, and to prepare for an advance in the 
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spring. On the other hand, the condition of the French troops rapidly deteriorated. 
Napoleon continued to withdraw more of his old soldiers, replacing them by untrained 
conscripts ; and such differences of opinion arose between the King and his military 
advisers that no comprehensive scheme of action could be decided on. Joseph was so 
much offended by Soult’s opposition to his views that, in writing to the Emperor, he 
declared, “ Either the Duke of Dalmatia must quit Spain or I will.” The ablest French 
commander in the Peninsula was accordingly recalled, and placed at the head of the 
Imperial Guard in Germany. Napoleon sent orders to Joseph to move his court from 
Madrid to Valladolid, and there to concentrate the armies of the south, the centre, and 
Portugal, so as to be ready to fight if the Allied force attempted to advance upon 
France. These instructions reached Joseph by the middle of February 1813, but his 
movements were so dilatory that he was not established at Valladolid until the beginning 
of April, and even then his armies, instead of being concentrated, were dispersed over 
a wide extent of country. The King imagined that Wellington’s first object would be 
to occupy Madrid, and the British commander encouraged this belief by false reports 
and deceptive movements. He had fully resolved, however, to operate through the 
northern provinces, where he had ready access to the sea, where the Spanish troops 
from Galicia and the Asturias were capable of rendering very material assistance, and 
where the defeat of the French army would sever its communication with France, and 
thus necessitate its withdrawal to the Pyrenees. 

On May 15th the left wing of the British army, numbering about 40,000 men, 
under Sir Thomas Graham, crossed the Lower Douro, and marched through the 
Tras-os-Montes towards the Esla. On the 22nd the right wing, 38,000 strong, 
began its advance through Salamanca on Zamora. On the 31st the left wing 
forded the Esla, and the next day Zamora was occupied and the junction between 
the two wings secured. Wellington’s force now amounted to 70,000 British and 
Portuguese, and 8000 Spanish soldiers from Estremadura. The number of the 
latter was raised to 20,000 on June 3rd by a reinforcement of 12,000 Galicians from 
Benavente. To this force the King could only oppose 35,000 infantry and 10,000 
cavalry, and he was therefore obliged to retire from Valladolid to Burgos. Wellington 
followed the French closely, and by threatening their right induced Joseph to 
evacuate Burgos, a fortress which a few months before had successfully resisted 
the whole British army. Crossing the Ebro, the’ King took up a strong position, 
where he might await reinforcements and dispute the enemy’s passage ; but Wellington 
moved rapidly to his own left by roads believed to be impracticable, crossed the 
river unopposed by bridges higher up the stream, and established a new base at 
Santander. On the evening of June 18th the French staff received the news that 
their right flank had been turned, and in confusion and dismay the army was with- 
drawn the same night by a forced march to Vittoria. Arrived at Vittoria, Joseph 
did nothing for several days, except to send away a convoy of stores and sick under 
an escort of 4000 men. On the 21st Wellington attacked and routed the enemy 
at Vittoria, capturing 150 out ot 152 guns, all the French ammunition, their public 
and private baggage, and one million sterling of treasure ; also the pictures, jewellery, 
and other plunder which the King and his generals were carrying out of Spain. 
Marshal Jourdan’s baton was found in the King’s carriage, and was presented by 
Wellington to the Prince. Regent, who gave him in exchange the baton of a British 
Field Marshal. The French loss on this day amounted to 6000, and that of the 
Allies to about 5200. Joseph retreated through Pamplona, the garrison of which 
he strengthened, and General Foy retiring through Tolosa threw a detachment of 
good troops into San Sebastian. With the exception of these garrisons and of the 
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force in Valencia and Catalonia, commanded by Marshal Suchet, the French army 
had been driven out of Spain. 

When Napoleon, who was at Dresden, heard of Wellington’s success, he ordered 
Soult to start at once for Paris, and having there conferred with the War Minister, to 
continue his journey to the Spanish frontier. On his arrival he was to assume the 
chief command, and, as arrangements were being made to supply him with a 
reinforcement of nearly 100,000 men, the Emperor hoped that he would be able 
to make head against the British, Portuguese and Spanish forces. Soult left Dresden 
on July 1st, reached Bayonne on the 12th, and on the 25th marched on Pamplona. 
Sir Thomas Graham had begun the siege of San Sebastian on the roth, but was repulsed 
in his attempt to take the fortress by assault on the 25th. Wellington thereupon 
converted the siege into a blockade, and turned his attention to the right of his 
line, which was threatened by the French Marshal. Concentrating the right and 
centre divisions near Pamplona, he stopped the enemy’s advance by a series of very 
skilful manceuvres. On July 28th he defeated Soult at Sorauren; and on August 
2nd the Allied troops reoccupied the position on the Pyrenees, from which they had 
temporarily fallen back. San Sebastian was taken by a second assault on August 
31st, and the garrison capitulated on September 8th, after a most gallant defence 
of the castle or retrenchment to which it had retired. The loss to the Allies in 
killed and wounded during the second assault exceeded 2500 men, among the killed 
being Colonel Fletcher, the Chief Engineer ; and the total loss throughout the siege 
and blockade was not less than 5600. The garrison commanded by General Rey 
numbered 3000, of whom over 1700 were killed or wounded. 

On October 7th Wellington took Soult by surprise, and crossed the Bidassoa 
with the same skill as he had displayed in crossing the Douro in May 1809. By 
this movement the British force turned the right of the French and forced them 
back on the Nivelle. On October 31st Pamplona surrendered, and on November roth 
the whole Allied army invaded France, driving the enemy out of their fortified 
positions on the Nivelle, and capturing 51 guns, much ammunition, and many 
prisoners. On December gth Wellington crossed the Nive, and during the four 
succeeding days fought and repulsed Soult, who attacked first the left and then the 
right of the British army. During this prolonged conflict the Allies lost about 4600 
men killed and wounded, and the French 5800, besides three German regiments 
which deserted to the British side on the evening of the roth. Leaving two divisions 
under Sir John Hope to blockade Bayonne, the British commander followed up Soult’s 
retreat, and on February 27th, 1814, attacked and defeated him on the Gave de Pau 
at Orthez. From the 24th to the 26th of the same month the naval squadron, under 
Admiral Penrose, assisted in throwing a bridge over the Adour below Bayonne—a 
wonderful feat, considering that the river was deep, rapid, subject to the action of strong 
tides, defended by a flotilla of gunboats and a large body of troops on the right bank, 
and 360 yards wide at the point of crossing. The bridge being completed, Bayonne 
was closely invested, and Soult drew off in the direction of Toulouse. Wellington 
crossed the Adour at St. Sever on March 1st, and on the 8th he detached two divisions 
under Beresford to occupy Bordeaux. Soult attempted to resume the offensive 
on March 13th, but was repulsed with such vigour that he fell back through Tarbes 
on Toulouse, where the last battle of the Peninsular War was fought on April roth. 
In this final engagement the French lost 3200 killed and wounded, and the Allies 
4600, of whom about 2000 were Spaniards. On each side four generals were 
wounded. The next day Soult withdrew from Toulouse, leaving eight guns and 
his wounded behind, and the day following the town was occupied by the British 
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force. Napoleon having abdicated, and the Bourbon dynasty being replaced on the 
throne of France, the war came to an end. 

On April 21st Wellington issued a general order thanking his troops for “their 
uniform discipline and gallantry in the field, and for their conciliating conduct towards 
the inhabitants of the country.” Shortly afterwards the British army was broken up, 
the cavalry marching through France and embarking at Boulogne, and the infantry 
embarking at Bordeaux. Only a portion of the latter returned to the United 
Kingdom, many gallant soldiers being sent to perish at New Orleans or to die of 
yellow fever in the West Indies. 

On May 3rd, 1814, Wellington, who a year before had been made a Knight of 
the Garter, was advanced in the peerage to the dignity of a duke, and in the following 
month he was granted by Parliament a further sum of £400,000. 

During the second phase of Wellington’s career the qualities which he most 
conspicuously displayed were soundness of judgment, tenacity of purpose, and self- 
control. He had made up his mind that the best way of beating the French was 
not to be afraid of them. Just before he left England for Portugal, in 1808, he 
remarked : “The French have beaten all the world, and are supposed to be invincible. 
They have besides, it seems, a new system, which has outmanceuvred and overwhelmed 
all the armies of Europe. But no matter, my die is cast. They may cverwhelm, but 
I don’t think they will outmanceuvre me. In the first place, I am not afraid of 
them, as everybody else seems to be; and secondly, if what I hear of their system of 
manceuvres be true, I think it a false one against troops steady enough, as I hope 
mine are, to receive them with the bayonet. I suspect that all the Continental 
armies were more than half beaten before the battle began.” 

In the second place, he was determined not to run any great risk of disaster, 
generally to adopt a defensive attitude, and only to fight when he felt reasonably 
certain of success. He fully appreciated the difference between the French system 
of conscription and the English system of voluntary enlistment; and he knew that 
under the latter the home Government could not be expected to make good the 
heavy losses which the French Emperor was in a position to disregard. On this 
point he observed, with reference to a plan of operations which had been submitted 
for his consideration: ‘The scheme might answer well enough if I could afford, or 
the British Government or nation would allow, of my being as prodigal of men as 
every French general is. They forget, however, that we have but one army, and 
that the same men who fought at Vimeiro and Talavera fought the other day at 
Sorauren; and that, if I am to preserve that army, I must proceed with caution. 
Indeed, this becomes doubly necessary, as I see that, notwithstanding the fondness 
of the British nation for the sport, they began to cry out the other day upon the loss 
of 300 or 400 men in the unsuccessful storm of San Sebastian.” 

Then, again, he perceived how advisable it was to avoid the Continental system 
of making war support war. And this for two reasons. First, because troops fed 
by forced requisitions or plunder in such a country as Spain or Portugal would 
inevitably suffer such privations as gravely to impair their efficiency and diminish 
their numbers ; and, secondly, because it was essential to secure the confidence and 
good-will of the civil population. In all his operations Wellington paid unremitting 
attention to his commissariat arrangements, kept his troops within easy distance 
of his bases on the seaboard, and carefully protected his lines of communication. 
From 1809 until the spring of 1813 he made use of Lisbon and Oporto as his 
principal centres of supply and reinforcement ; and when he began his advance 
upon the Pyrenees, he established his depdts, magazines, and hospitals at Santander 
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and other ports on the northern coast of Spain. His lines of communication being 
shorter and safer than those of the French, and funds or credit being available for 
the purchase of such stores as could not be imported from England, the British 
soldiers were better fed, clothed, and equipped than their opponents. In a letter 
dated January 26th, 1811, to his brother, the Marquis Wellesley, Wellington 
estimated -the yearly casualties among the French troops on field service, due to 
the want of a properly organised commissariat, at not less than one-half. He said: 
“The French army is certainly a wonderful machine ; but if we are to form such a 
one, we must form such a government as exists in France, which can with impunity 
lose one-half of the troops employed in the field every year only by the privations 
and hardships imposed upon them.” 

Another conspicuous instance of Wellington’s sound judgment was the conclusion 
he arrived at that Portugal was a country capable of being defended by a moderate 
number of troops, and likely to furnish the most advantageous base for operating 
against the French in Spain. Portugal being long and narrow, and provided with 
good harbours and two navigable waterways, the British communications were short 
and direct; depdts could be formed unknown to the enemy on either the Tagus 
or the Douro ; and the French, having no means of ascertaining the probable direction 
of attack, were generally surprised and defeated before they could concentrate all 
their available forces. Moreover, the Portuguese were too much opposed to the 
French and the Spaniards to be unfriendly to the English. They allowed their 
soldiers to be trained and commanded by British officers, their foreign and internal 
policy was guided by the British Minister, and they even consented to abandon their 
homes and lay waste their fields in order to deprive their invaders of the means of 
subsistence. 

Wellington’s tenacity of purpose was evinced by his steady adherence to the 
policy which he regarded as likely to prove successful. He was determined to run 
no unnecessary risk, to spare his troops as much as possible, and never to compromise 
his communications by a too bold or too hasty advance. When feebly supported 
by the British Government, when funds and reinforcements were denied him, and 
when he was menaced by the enemy in apparently overwhelming strength, he never 
wavered in his resolve to hold on to Portugal, and thence to resume the offensive 
as soon as a fitting opportunity offered. He was equally firm and prudent when he 
had gained some great victory, and the British public clamoured for the immediate 
expulsion of the French from the Peninsula. On one occasion—after the battle of 
Talavera—he was very nearly cut off from his base, owing to a mistaken reliance 
on the co-operation of the Spanish troops. Thus taught a lesson which Sir John 
Moore had to learn at the expense of his life, he thenceforward trusted entirely to 
himself, although he continued to treat the Spanish generals with courtesy and 
forbearance, and to make what use he could of the soldiers under their command. 

Nothing is more remarkable than Wellington’s self-control in dealing with his 
own subordinates, and with the provisional governments of Portugal and Spain. 
During the most critical period of the war, several of his generals, who regarded it 
as hopeless to continue the struggle, not only freely expressed their opinion on the 
subject, but went home on leave, and used all their parliamentary influence to procure 
the withdrawal of the British army. The two most influential members of the 
Portuguese Government, Principal Souza and the Bishop of Oporto, formed a party 
hostile to the British, neglected to pay or feed the Portuguese troops, wrote anonymous 
threatening letters to Wellington, and made arrangements for libelling and caricaturing 
him in England. In aletter to Sir Charles Stuart, dated July 2oth, 1813, he remarked : 
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“T must say that the British army, which I have the honour to command, have 
met with nothing but ingratitude from the Government and authorities in Portugal 
for their services.” The Spanish Government was actuated by an equally hostile 
spirit. On July 2nd, 1813, Wellington addressed Don Juan O’Donoju, the Spanish 
Secretary for War, in the following terms :—‘“ You are aware of my disposition and desire 
still to serve the Spanish nation as far as is in my power. There are limits, however, 
to forbearance and submission to injury ; and I confess that I feel that I have been 
most unworthily treated in these transactions by the Spanish Government, even as a 
gentleman.” Writing four months later to his brother Henry about the attack made 
upon him by the Spanish Press, with reference to the siege of San Sebastian, he 
observed :—“ The only reason why I noticed the libel in the Duende was, that it 
affected Sir Thomas Graham and the officers of the army ; and I was convinced that 
it was written under the direction of that greatest of all blackguards, the Minister at 
War.” Wellington was naturally a man of strong temper, and no doubt felt extreme 
annoyance at the intrigues which endangered his plans, and the obstacles placed in 
his way by those to whom he had a right to look for assistance and support. But 
he was too great a man to show his feelings; he recognised that every prominent 
servant of the state must be exposed to envy and detraction ; and he treated scheming 
generals and factious politicians with equal forbearance, and probably with equal 
contempt. 

It is impossible, within the limits of a magazine article, to discuss the merits of 
Wellington’s strategy and tactics during the Peninsular War. Suffice it to say that, 
generally with inferior numbers, and always with a mixed, and therefore a not altogether 
reliable force, composed partly of British and partly of Portuguese and Spanish troops, 
he met and defeated the ablest of Napoleon’s marshals. He appears to have developed 
in the course of a five years’ campaign tactical ability of the highest order; and, 
commanding as he did a body of veteran soldiers inured to war, and well trained in 
musketry and fire discipline, he displayed supreme military genius in being the first 
to recognise the advantages of an extended order of attack. Writing in April 1811 
to Captain Chapman, R.E., he remarked :—“ We have given the French a handsome 
dressing, and I think they will not say again that we are not a manceuvring army. 
We may not manceuvre so beautifully as they do ; but I do not desire better sport than 
to meet one of their columns ex masse with our lines.” 

As a strategist he knew his own mind and kept his own counsel. The passage 
of the Douro and occupation of Oporto, the retirement into the lines of Torres 
Vedras, the capture of Ciudad Rodrigo and Badajoz, and the advance through the 
‘Tras-os-Montes before the battle of Vittoria, are instances of masterly combinations 
which took the enemy entirely by surprise. Wellington’s sieges have often been 
criticised on account of their occasional failure and the great loss of life which 
attended them even when successful. The fact is, however, that the appliances and 
ordnance for siege operations were very defective ; few, if any, sappers were attached 
to the British army, and the enemy being generally more numerous than the besieging 
force, and only wanting time to concentrate, the places could not be taken at all 
unless they were taken quickly. Wellington, therefore, had no choice in the matter. 
He was obliged to sacrifice his soldiers in order to avoid the delay which would 
have defeated his plans, and to compensate for deficiencies in skilled labour and 
siege equipment. Another point, on which considerable stress is laid by General 
Brialmont and other writers, is the alleged failure of Wellington to follow up his 
victories by vigorous pursuits. Here again he appears to be blamed somewhat 
unreasonably. His army was a small one, the British Government supplied him with 
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reinforcements in a sparing and dilatory manner, and, whenever discipline was relaxed 
by success, the British soldiers were liable to get out of hand and to disperse in search 
of plunder. This tendency was strikingly exemplified after the battle of Vittoria, when 
for eighteen days 12,500 men were absent from the colours, engaged in marauding 
among the mountains. 

‘The success which attended Wellington’s operations in the Peninsula is to be 
ascribed not only to his own military and administrative genius, and to the coolness, 
courage, and obstinacy of his troops, but also to the fact that the control of the 
British and Portuguese forces was centred in one man, who also exercised a pre- 
dominant influence over the provisional governments of Spain and Portugal. However 
able a number of officers may be—and there can be no question as to the ability of 
the French marshals—they cannot be expected to think alike, or, if given co-ordinate 
authority, to act in unison. Napoleon’s disinclination to appoint a supreme head 
over the French armies in Spain caused jealousy, vacillation, and confusion. The 
Emperor himself sent orders which, being written at a distance and in ignorance 
of the course of events, almost invariably arrived too late to be applicable to existing 
circumstances. ‘To each marshal was assigned a distinct sphere of action; and as 
they viewed each other with considerable jealousy, they very rarely co-operated at 
the proper time or in the proper direction. Even when they attempted to do so 
they were liable to be reprimanded by Napoleon, who, for example, when Marmont 
proposed to assist Soult in the defence of Badajoz, told the former that “he was 
meddling with matters that did not concern him,” and that “ Badajoz was not 
committed to his charge.” The King, with Marshal Jourdan as his chief of the 
staff, was given a nominal control over the commanders of the several French armies ; 
but these commanders reported to Napoleon direct, and continually disregarded 
Joseph’s instructions. Without a supreme head present on the spot, whether that 
head be a commander-in-chief like Wellington, or a chief of the staff nominally 
subordinate to a royal personage like Von Moltke, it is impossible that military 
operations on an extended scale can be conducted with the unity of purpose and 
continuity of action which are essential to success; and on this account the 
diffusion of responsibility and authority which Napoleon permitted and encouraged 
did much to neutralise the great numerical superiority of the French troops employed 
in the Peninsula. é' 

A further point to be noticed is the extraordinary diplomatic skill which Wellington 
displayed in dealing with the Portuguese and Spanish authorities. They disliked him, 
but they feared him ; and by keeping his own counsel, and setting one party against 
another, he managed to get his own way without seeming unduly to interfere with the 
civil government. Here his Indian training was of great service. Brialmont observes : 
“Wellington’s long experience of Indian intrigue gave him peculiar facilities for 
counteracting the selfish and shifting policy of the Peninsular nations ; while his active 
participation in the government of Mysore had developed, to a great degree, the ability 
which was natural to him in the administration of political and civil offices. A leader 
deficient in these qualities would probably have failed in Spain, however great in other 
respécts his military talent might have been.” 

Finally, Wellington’s industry was indefatigable; and if genius is correctly described 
as being an infinite capacity for taking pains, he had every right to lay claim to that 
gift. Whatever matter came under his consideration, whether military, political, or 
financial, he dealt with it promptly and exhaustively. His correspondence alone would 
have taken up the whole time of any ordinary man, and in addition he had his own 
responsible duties as a commander-in-chief in the field to attend to. Moreover, he had 
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only one or two generals under him on whom he could rely to carry out his instructions 
without his own personal supervision ; and he was often obliged himself to undertake 
the duties of subordinate officers, to whom, in spite of his repeated remonstrances, 
leave of absence had been granted by the Horse Guards. In a letter to Lord Liverpool 
he remarked, “I am obliged to be everywhere, and, if absent from any operation, 
something goes wrong.” And in another letter he informed the same Secretary of 
State that “the consequence of the absence of some of the general officers has been 
that in the late operations I have been obliged to be general of cavalry and of the 
advanced guard, and the leader of two or three columns, sometimes on the same day.” 
The spirit which actuated Wellington is perhaps best described in his own words: “I 
work as hard as I can in every way in order to succeed.” 

There is one feature in Wellington’s character which to some extent diminishes 
our admiration for his great qualities as a military commander. He was wanting in 
sympathy, and inclined to speak harshly and ungenerously of the officers and men 
who served under him during the Peninsular War. After capturing Oporto, he wrote : 
“T have long been of opinion that a British army could bear neither success nor 
failure.” And again: “The army behave terribly ill. They are a rabble who cannot 
bear success any more than Sir John Moore’s army could bear failure. I am 
endeavouring to tame them ; but if I should not succeed, I must make an official 
complaint of them, and send one or two corps home in disgrace.” After the battle 
of Vittoria he addressed the Secretary of State as follows: “It is quite impossible 
for me or any other man to command a British army under the existing system. 
We have in the service the scum of the earth as common soldiers ; and of late years 
we have been doing everything in our power to relax the discipline by which alone 
such men can be kept in order. The non-commissioned officers are as bad as the 
men. It is really a disgrace to have anything to say to such men as some of our 
soldiers are.” | Again he remarked: “We shall do no good until we change our 
system so far as to compel all ranks to do their duty.” Again: “ The ignorance of 
their duty of the officers of the army who are every day arriving in this country, and 
the general inattention and disobedience to orders by many of those who have been 
long here, increase the details of the duty to such an extent as to render it almost 
impracticable to carry it on; and, owing to this disobedience and neglect, I can 
depend upon nothing, however well regulated and ordered.” Again: “ Nobody in 
the British army even reads an order as if it were to be a guide for his conduct, or 
in any other manner than as an amusing novel ; and the consequence is that, when 
complicated arrangements are to be carried into execution, every gentleman proceeds 
according to his fancy ; and then, when it is found that the arrangement fails, they 
come upon me to set matters to rights, and thus my labour is increased tenfold.” 
Once more: “ The fact is that, if discipline means habits of obedience to orders as 
well as military instruction, we have but little of it in the army. Nobody ever thinks 
of obeying an order, and all the regulations of the Horse Guards, as well as of the 
War Office, and all the orders of the army applicable to this peculiar service, are so 
much waste-paper.” 

These strictures may have been natural and excusable at the time they were 
written, but, published as they were with Wellington’s approval twenty-three years 
after the close of the war, seem rather exaggerated and ungracious, especially when 
it is remembered that he used to declare that with such an army as he led in the 
Peninsula he could go anywhere and do anything, that he eulogised the waiform 
discipline, good conduct and gallantry of the officers and men in his farewell order of 
April 21st, 1814, and that to their exertions and sacrifices he owed his fame and fortune. 
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It is curious to contrast Napier’s opinion of the British soldiers who ‘served in 
the Peninsula with Wellington’s description of them as being “a rabble” and “the 
scum of the earth.” In the second volume of his history Napier says: “ That the 
British infantry soldier is more robust than the soldier of any other nation can 
scarcely be doubted by those who, in 1815, observed his powerful frame, distinguished 
amidst the united armies of Europe ; and, notwithstanding his habitual excess in 
drinking, he sustains fatigue and wet and the extremes of cold and heat with incredible 
vigour. When completely disciplined—and three years are required to accomplish 
this—his port is lofty and his movements free, the whole world cannot produce a 
nobler specimen of military bearing; nor is the mind unworthy of the outward man. 
He does not, indeed, possess that presumptuous vivacity which would lead him to 
dictate to his commanders, or cven to censure real errors, although he may perceive 
them ; but he is observant and quick to comprehend his orders, full of resources 
under difficulties, calm and resolute in danger, and more than usually obedient and 
careful of his officers in moments of imminent peril. It has been asserted that his 
undeniable firmness in battle is the result of a phlegmatic constitution uninspired by 
moral feeling. Never was a more stupid calumny uttered! Napoleon’s troops fought 
in bright fields where every helmet caught some gleams of glory, but the British 
soldier conquered under the cold shade of aristocracy. No honours awaited his 
daring, no despatch gave his name to the applauses of his countrymen; his life of 
danger and hardship was uncheered by hope, his death unnoticed. Did his heart 
sink therefore? Did he not endure with surpassing fortitude the sorest of ills, sustain 
the most terrible assaults in battle unmoved, overthrow with incredible energy every 
opponent, and at all times prove that, while no physical military qualification was 
wanting, the fount of honour was also full and fresh within him?” So far as my own 
experience goes, I have every reason to believe that Napier’s estimate of the British 
soldier’s character is more correct than Wellington’s. 

There is, of course, much more to be said about the Peninsular War, and I hope 
in a final article to refer to a few additional points of special interest which I have not 
been able to touch upon in this paper. In bringing my present remarks to a close, I 
cannot do better than quote the description given by the French historian, M. Alphonse 
de Beauchamps, of the position which Wellington had achieved during the second 
phase of his military career. ‘“ Napoleon mistook: his destiny in not condescending 
to command in person the expedition of 1810. He did not perceive that he was 
winking at the inordinate growth of a name that Europe would soon be tempted to 
oppose to his own. Europe had plenty of soldiers to fight him. What it wanted 
was aman. After Europe had seen the most illustrious marshals of the empire foiled 
by Wellington, it began to suspect that it had found what it sought. Napoleon had 


at length a rival.” > 
ROBERTS. 
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R. LEVINGER’S confidential interview with Mrs. Gillingwater was not long 
in bearing fruit. Joan soon became aware that her aunt was watching 
her closely, and most closely of all whenever she chanced to be in 

attendance on Henry, with whom she was now left alone as little as possible. 
The effect of this knowledge was to produce an intense irritation in her mind. Her 
conscience was guilty, but Joan was not a woman to take warning from a guilty 
conscience. Indeed, its sting only drove her faster along the downward road, much 
as a high-mettled horse often will rebel furiously under the punishment of the whip. 
There was a vein of self-willed obstinacy and of “ devil-may-caredness” in Joan’s 
nature that, dormant hitherto, at this crisis of her life began to assert itself with 
alarming power. Come what might, she was determined to have her way and not to 
be thwarted. There is this to be said in excuse for her, that now her whole being 
was dominated by her passion for Henry. In the ordinary sense of the word it was 
not love that possessed her, nor was it strictly what is understood by passion, 
but rather, if it can be defined at all, some strange new force, some absorbing 
influence that included both love and passion, and yet had mysterious qualities 
of its own. Fortunately, with English women such infatuations are not common, 
though they are to be found frequently enough among people of the Latin race, 
where sometimes they result in blind tragedies that seem almost inexplicable to 
our sober sense. But, whatever the cause, Joan had fallen a victim to this fate, 
and now it mastered her, body and mind and soul. She had never cared for any 
one before, and on Henry she let loose the pent-up affections of a lifetime. No 
breath of passion had ever moved her, and now a look from his eyes or a touch of 
his hand stirred all the fibres of her nature as the wind stirs every leaf upon a tree. 
He was her darling, her desire. ‘Till she had learnt to love him she had not known 
the powers and the possibilities of life, and if she could win his love she would even 
have been willing to pay for it at the price of her own death. 

The approach of such an infatuation would have terrified most girls: they would 
have crushed it, or put themselves beyond its reach before it took hold of them. 
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But then the majority of young English women, even of those who belong to the 
humbler walks of life, do not stand by their own strength alone. Either they have 
an inherited sense of the proprieties that amounts almost to an instinct, or they 
possess strong religious principles, or there are those about them who guide and 
restrain any dangerous tendency in their natures. At the very least they are afraid 
of losing the respect and affection of their friends and relatives, and of becoming a 
mark for the sneers and scandal of the world in which they move. 

In Joan’s case these influences were for the most part lacking. From childhood 
she had lived beneath the shadow of a shame that, in some degree, had withered her 
moral sense ; no father or mother gave her their tender guidance, and of religion she 
had been taught so little that, though she conformed to its outward ceremonies, it 
could not be said to have any real part in her life. Relatives she had none except 
her harsh and coarse-minded aunt; her few friends made at a middle-class school 
were now lost to her, for with the girls of her own rank in the village she would 
not associate, and those of better standing either did, or affected to look down upon 
her. In short, her character was compounded of potentialities for good and evil ; 
she was sweet and strong-natured and faithful, but she had not learned that these 
qualities are of little avail to bring about the happiness or moral well-being of her 
who owns them, unless they are dominated by a sense of duty. Having such a sense, 
the best of us are liable to error in this direction or in that; wanting it, we must 
indeed be favoured if we escape disaster among the many temptations of life. It was 
Joan’s misfortune rather than her fault, for she was the victim of her circumstances 
and not of any innate depravity, that she lacked this controlling power, and in this 
defenceless state found herself suddenly exposed to the fiercest temptation that can 
assail a woman of her character and gifts, the temptation to give way to a love which, 
if it did not end in empty misery, could only bring shame upon herself and ceaseless 
trouble and remorse to its object. 

Thus it came about that during these weeks Joan lived in a wild and fevered 
dream, lived for the hour only, thinking little and caring less of what the future might 
bring forth. Her purpose, so far as she can be said to have had one, was to make 
Henry love her, and to the consummation of this end she brought to bear all her 
beauty and every power of her mind. That success must mean sorrow to her and to 
him did not affect her, though in her wildest moments she never dreamed of Henry 
as her husband. She loved him to-day, and to-day he was there for her to love: let 
the morrow look to itself, and the griefs that it might bring. 

If such was Joan’s attitude towards Henry, it may be asked what was Henry’s 
towards Joan. The girl attracted him strangely, after a fashion in which he had never 
been attracted by a woman before. Her fresh and ever-varying loveliness was a 
continual source of delight to him, as it must have been to any man ; but by degrees 
he became conscious that it was not her beauty alone which moved him. Perhaps 
it was her tenderness—a tenderness apparent in every word and gesture; or more 
probably it may have been the atmosphere of love that surrounded her, of love 
directed towards himself, which gradually conquered him mind and body, and broke 
down the barrier of his self-control. Hitherto Henry had never cared for any woman, 
and if women had cared for him he had not understood it. Now he was weak and 
he was worried, and in his way he also was rebellious, and fighting against a marriage 
that men and circumstances combined to thrust upon him. Under such conditions 
it was not perhaps unnatural that he should shrink back from the strict path of 
interest, and follow that of a spontaneous affection. Joan had taken his fancy from 
the first moment that he saw her, she had won his gratitude by her bravery and 
her gentle devotion, and she was a young and beautiful woman. Making some slight 
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allowance for the frailties of human nature, perhaps we need not seek for any further 
explanation of his future conduct. 

For a week or more nothing of any importance occurred between them ; indeed, 
they were very seldom alone together, for whenever Joan’s duty took her to the 
sick room Mrs. Gillingwater, whom Henry detested, made a point of being present, 
or did she chance to be called away, his sister Ellen would be certain to appear 
to take her place, accompanied at times by Edward Milward. 

At length, on a certain afternoon, Mrs. Gillingwater ordered Joan to go out 
walking. Joan did not wish to go out, for the weather threatened rain, also for her 
own reasons she preferred to remain where she was. But her aunt was peremptory, 
and Joan started, setting her face towards Ramborough Abbey. Very soon it came 
on to rain and she had no umbrella, but this accident did not deter her. She had 
been sent out to walk, and walk she would. To tell the truth, she was thinking 
little of the weather, for her mind was filled with indignant thoughts against her 
aunt. It was unbearable that she should be interfered with and ordered about 
like a child. There were a hundred things that she wished to do in the house. 
Who would give Captain Graves his tea? And she was sure that he would never 
remember about the medicine unless she was there to remind him. 

As Joan proceeded on her walk along the edge of the cliff, she noticed the 
figure of a man, standing about a quarter of a mile to her right on the crest or 
hog’s back of land, beyond which lay the chain of melancholy meres, and wondered 
vaguely what he could be doing there in such weather. At length it occurred to 
her that it was time to return, for now she was near to Ramborough Abbey. She 
was weary of the sight of the sea, that moaned sullenly beneath her, half hidden 
by the curtain of the rain; so she struck across the ridge of land, heedless of 
the wet saline grasses that swept against her skirt, purposing to walk home by the 
little sheep-track which follows the edge of the meres in the valley. As she was 
crossing the highest point of the ridge she saw the man’s figure again. Suddenly 
it disappeared, and the thought struck her that he might have been following her, 
keeping parallel to her path. For a moment she hesitated, for the country just 
here was very lonely, especially in such weather; but the next she dismissed her 
fears, being courageous by nature, and passed on towards the first mere. Doubtless 
this person was a shepherd looking for a lost sheep, or perhaps a gamekeeper. 

The aspect of the lakes was so dreary, and the path so sopping wet, that soon 
Joan began to wish that she had remained upon the cliff. However, she trudged 
on bravely, the rain beating in her face till her thin dress was soaked and. clung 
to her shape in a manner that was picturesque but uncomfortable. At the head of 
the second mere the sheep-walk ran past some clumps of high reeds; and as she 
approached them Joan, whose eye for natural objects was quick, observed that 
something had disturbed the wild fowl which haunted the place, for a heron and 
a mallard rose and circled high in the air, and a brace of curlew zigzagged away 
against the wind, uttering plaintive cries that reached her for long after they vanished 
into the mist. Now she had come to the first clump of reeds, when she heard a 
stir behind them, and a man stepped forward and stood in the middle of the path 
within three paces of her. 

The man was Samuel Rock, clad in a long cloak ; and, recognising him, Joan 
understood that she had been waylaid. She halted and said angrily—for her first 
feeling was one of indignation: 

“ What are you doing here, Mr. Rock?” 

“Walking, Miss Haste,” he answered nervously ; “the same as you.” 

“That is not true, Mr. Rock: you were hiding behind those reeds.” 
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‘A man stood in the middle of the path." 


“T took shelter there against the rain.” 

“T see; you took shelter from the rain, and on the weather side of the reeds,” 
she said contemptuously. “ Well, do not let me keep you standing in this wet.” 
And she attempted to pass him. 

“Tt is no use telling you lies,” he muttered sullenly: “I came here to speak 
to you, where there ain’t none to disturb us.” And as he spoke Samuel placed 
himself in such a position that it was impossible for her to escape him without 
actually breaking into a run. 

“Why do you follow me,” she said in an indignant voice—“ after what you 
promised, too? Stand aside and let me go home.” 

Samuel made no move, but a curious light came into his blue eyes, a light that 
was not pleasant to see. 

“T am thinking I’ve stood aside enough, Joan,” he answered, “and I ain’t a-going 
to stand aside any longer till all the mischief is done and I am ruined. As for 
promises, they may go hang: I can’t keep no more of them. So please, you’// just 
stand for once, and listen to what I have to say to you. If you are wet you can 
take my cloak. I don’t mind the rain, and I seem to want some cooling.” 

“T’d rather drown than touch anything that belongs to you,” she replied, for 
her hatred of the man mastered her reason. ‘‘Say what you’ve got to say and let 
me go on.” 

The remark was an unfortunate one, for it awoke in Samuel’s breast the fury 
that accompanied and underlay his passion, that fury which had astonished Mr. 
Levinger. 

“Would you, now!” he broke out, his lips turning white with rage. “ Well, if 
half I hear is true, there’s others whose things you don’t mind touching.” 

“What do you mean, Mr. Rock?” 
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“T mean that Captain whom you’re not ashamed to be hanging after all day 
long. Oh, I know about you. I heard how you was found holding him in your 
arms, the first day that you met him by the tower yonder, after you’d been flirting 
with him like any street girl, till you brought him to break his leg. Yes, holding 
him in those arms of yours—nothing less.” 

“Oh! how dare you! How dare you!” she murmured, for no other words 
would come to her. 

“Dare? I dare anything. You’ve worked me up to that, my beauty. Now I 
dare ask you when you'll let me make an honest woman of you, if it isn’t too late.” 

By this time Joan was positively speechless, so great were the rage and loathing 
with which this man and his words filled her. 

“Oh! Joan,” he went on, with a sudden change of tone, “do you forgive me if 
I have said sharp things, for it’s you that drives me to them with your cruelty ; and 
I’m ready to forgive you all yours—ay! I’d bear to hear them again, for you look 
so beautiful when you are like that.” 

“ Forgive you!” gasped Joan. 

But he did not seem to hear. “ Let’s have done with this cat-and-dog quarrelling,” 
he went on; “let’s make it up and get married, the sooner the better—to-morrow if 
you like. You will never regret it ; you'll be happier then than with that Captain 
who loves Miss Levinger, not you; and I, I shall be happy too—happy, happy!” 
And he flung his arms wide, in a kind of ecstasy. 

Of all this speech only one sentence seemed to reach Joan’s understanding, at 
any rate at the time: “who loves Miss Levinger, not you.” Oh! was it true? 
Did Captain Graves really love Miss Levinger as she knew that Emma loved him? 
The man spoke certainly, as though he had knowledge. Even in the midst of her 
unspeakable anger, the thought pierced her like a spear and caused her face to soften 
and her eyes to grow troubled. 

Samuel saw these signs, and misinterpreted them, thinking that her resentment was 
yielding beneath his entreaties. For a moment he stood searching his mind for more 
words, but unable to find them ; then suddenly he sought to clinch the matter in 
another fashion, for, following the promptings of an instinct that was natural enough 
under the circumstances, however ill-advised it might be, suddenly he caught Joan 
in his long arms, and drawing her to him, kissed her twice passionately upon the 
face. At first Joan scarcely seemed to realise what had happened—indeed, it was 
not until Samuel, encouraged by his success, was about to renew his embraces, 
that she awoke to the situation. Then her action was prompt enough. Naturally 
she was a strong woman, and the emergency doubled her strength. With a quick 
twisting movement of her form and a push of her hands, she shook off Samuel so 
effectively, that in staggering back his foot slipped in the greasy soil and he fell upon 
his side, clutching in his hand a broad fragment from the bosom of Joan’s dress, at 
which he had caught to save himself. 

“ Now,” she said, as Samuel rose slowly from the mire, “listen to me. You 
have had your say, and I will have mine. First understand this: if ever you try to 
kiss me again it will be the worse for you; for your own sake I advise you not, for I 
think that I should kill you if I could. I hate you, Samuel Rock, for you have lied 
to me, and you have insulted me in a way that no woman could forgive. I will 
never marry you—I had rather beg my bread ; so if you are wise, you will forget all 
about me, or at the least keep out of my way.” 

Samuel faced the beautiful woman, who, notwithstanding her torn and draggled 
dress, looked queenly in her scorn and anger. He was very white, but his passion 
seemed to have left him, and he spoke in a quiet voice. 
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“Don’t be afraid,” he said; “I’m not going to try and kiss you again. I have 
kissed you twice, and that is enough for me at present. And what’s more, though 
you may rub your face, you can’t rub it out of your mind. But you are wrong when 
you say that you won’t marry me, because you will. I know it. And the first time 
I kiss you after we are married, I will remind you of this, Joan Haste. I am not 
going to ask you to have me again. I shall wait till you ask me to take you, and 
then I shall be revenged upon you. That day will come, the day of your shame and 
need, the day of my reward, when, as I have lain in the dirt before you, you will lie 
in the dirt before me. That is all I have to say. Good-bye.” And he walked past 
her and vanished behind the reeds. 

Now it was for the first time that Joan felt afraid. The insult and danger had 
gone by, and yet she was frightened, horribly frightened ; for though the thing seemed 
impossible, it was borne in upon her mind that Samuel Rock’s presentiment was true, 
and that an hour might come when, in some sense, she would lie in the mire before 
him and seek a refuge as his wife. She could not conceive any circumstances in 
which a thing so horrible might happen, for however sore her necessity, though she 
shrank from death, it seemed to her that it would be better to die rather than to 
suffer such a fate. Yet so deeply did this terror shake her, that she turned and looked 
upon the black waters of the mere, wondering if it would not be better to give it the 
lie once and for all. Then she thought of Henry, and her mood changed, for her 
mind and body were too healthy to allow her to submit herself indefinitely to such 
forebodings. Like many women, Joan was an opportunist, and lived very much in the 
hour and for it. These things might be true, but at least they were not yet; if she 
was destined to be the wife of Samuel Rock in the future, she was her own mistress in 
the present, and the shadow of sorrow and bonds to come, so she argued, suggested 
the strongest possible reasons for rejoicing in the light and liberty of the fleeting 
hour. If she was doomed to an earthly hell, if her hands must be torn by thorns 
and her eyes grow blind with tears, at least she was minded to be able to remember 
that once she had walked in Paradise, gathering flowers there, and beholding her 
heart’s desire. 

Thus she reasoned in her folly, as she tramped homewards through the rain, 
heedless of the fact that no logic could be more fatal, and none more pleasing to that 
tempter who as of old lurks in paradises such as her fancy painted. 

When she reached home Joan found her aunt awaiting her in the bar parlour. 

“Who has been keeping you all this time in the wet, Joan?” she asked, in a half 
expectant voice. 

Joan lit a candle before she answered, for the place was gloomy. 

“Do you wish to know ?” she said: “then I will tell you. Your friend, Mr. Samuel 
Rock, whom you set after me.” 

“My friend? And what if he is my friend? I’d be glad if I had a few more 
such.” By this time the light had burnt up, and Mrs. Gillingwater saw the condition 
of her niece’s attire. “Good gracious! girl, what have you been doing?” she asked. 
“ Ain’t you ashamed to walk about half stripped like that ?” 

“People must do what they can’t help, aunt. ‘That’s the work of the friend you 
are so proud of. I may as well tell you at once, for if I don’t, he will. He came 
making love to me again, as he has before, and finished up by kissing me, the coward, 
and when I threw him off he tore my dress.” 

“ And why couldn’t you let him kiss you quietly, you silly girl?” asked her aunt 
with indignation. ‘ Now I dare say that you have offended him so that he won’t come 
forward again, to say nothing of spoiling your new dress. It ain’t a crime fora man 
to kiss the girl he wants to marry, is it?” 
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“Why? Because I would rather kiss a rat—that’s all. I hate the very sight of 
him ; and as for coming forward again, I only hope that he won’t, for my sake and 
for his too.” 

Now Mrs. Gillingwater arose in her wrath; her coarse face became red and her 
voice grew shrill. 

“You good-for-nothing baggage !” she said ; “so that is your game, is it? To go 
turning up your nose and chucking your impudence in the face of a man like 
Mr. Rock, who is worth twenty of you, and does you honour by wishing to make a 
wife of you, you that haven’t a decent name to your back, and he rich enough to 
marry a lady if he liked, or half a dozen of them for the matter of that. Well, I 
tell you that you shall have him, or I will know the reason why—ay, and so will 
others too.” 

“T can’t be violent, like you, aunt,” answered Joan, who began to feel as though 
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“Now Mrs. Giilingwater arose in her wrath.” 


this second scene would be too much for her; “it isn’t in my nature, and I hate 
it. But whether I have a name or not—and it is no fault of mine if I have none, 
though folk don’t seem inclined to let me forget it—I say that I will not marry 
Samuel Rock. I am a woman full grown and of age; and I know this, that 
there is no law in the land which can force me to take a husband whom I don’t 
want. And so perhaps, as we have got to live together, you'll stop talking 
about him.” 

“Stop talking about him? Never for one hour, till I see you signing your name 
in the book with him, miss. And as for living together, it won’t be long that we 
shall do that, unless you drop these tantrums and become sensible. Else you may 
just tramp it for your living, or go and slave as a housemaid if any one will take 
you, which I doubt they won’t without a character, for nobody here will say a good 
word for you, you wilful, stuck-up thing, for all your fine looks that you are so 
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proud of, and that'll be the ruin of you yet if you’re not careful, as they were of 
your mother before you.” 

Joan sank into a chair and made no answer. The woman’s violence beat her 
down and was hateful to her. Almost rather would she have faced Samuel Rock, 
for with him her sex gave her a certain advantage. 

“‘T know what you are after,” went on Mrs. Gillingwater, with gathering vehemence. 
“Do you suppose that I have not seen through you all these weeks, though you 
are so cunning? You are making up to 4m, you are; not that I have a word to 
say against him, for he is a nice gentleman enough, only, like the rest of them, so 
soft that he’ll let a pretty face fool him for all his seafaring in foreign parts. Well, 
look here, Joan: I’ll speak to you plain and plump. We never were mother and 
daughter, so it is no use pretending what we don’t feel, and I won’t put up with 
that from you which I might perhaps from my own child, if I had one. You’ve 
given me lots of ‘truck,’ with your contrary ways, ever since you were a little one, 
and I’m not minded to stand much more of it, for the profit don’t run to the 
worry. What I want you to understand is, that I am set on your pulling it off 
with Samuel Rock like a broody hen on a nest egg, and I mean to see that chick 
hatch out; never you mind for why—that’s my affair. If you can’t see your way 
to that, then off you go, and pretty sharp too. There, I have said my say, and 
you can think it over. Now you had best change your clothes and go and look 
after the Captain, for I have got business abroad to-night. If you don’t mend your 
manners, it will be for the last time, I can tell you.” 

Joan rose and obeyed without a word. 

Mrs. Gillingwater watched her pass, and fell into a reflective mood. 

“She is a beauty and no mistake,” she thought to herself; “I never saw such 
another in all my born days. Her mother was well enough, but she wasn’t in it 
with Joan; and what’s more, I like her pride. Why should she take that canting 
chap if she don’t want to? I’m paid to back him, and a day’s work for a day’s 
wage, that’s my motto. But I’d rather see her marry the Captain, and sit in the 
church a lady, with a fur round her neck and a carriage waiting outside, than 
snuffle in a chapel praising the Lord with a pack of oily-faced children. If she had 
the go of a heifer calf, she would marry him though ; he is bound to be a baronet, 
and it would make a ladyship of her, which with. a little teaching is just what she 
is fit to be; for if he ain’t almost as sweet on her—and small wonder after all that 
nursing—as she is on him, I was born in the Flegg Hundred, that’s all. But go is 
just what Joan ain’t got, not when she can make anything for herself out of it 
anyway ; she’d do what you like for love, but she wouldn’t turn her finger round 
a teacup to crown herself a queen. Well, there is no helping them as won’t help 
themselves, so I am all for Samuel Rock and a hundred pounds in my pocket, 
especially as I dare say that I can screw another hundred out of zm if I square 
Joan, to say nothing of a trifle from the Captain over and above the board for 
holding my tongue. I suppose he will marry old Levinger’s girl, the Captain will ; 
a pale, puling-faced thing she is, and full of soft words as a boiled potato with flour, 
but she’s got plenty of that as will make her look rosy to any landlord in these 
times, Still, hang me, if I was a man, if I wouldn’t rather take Joan and those 
brown eyes of hers, and snap my fingers at the world, the flesh, and the devil.” 

Who or what Mrs. Gillingwater meant by “the world, the flesh, and the devil” 
is not quite evident, but certainly they symbolised persons or conveyed some image 
to her mind in this connection, for, suiting the action to the word, she snapped 
her fingers thrice at the empty air, and then sought her bonnet prior to some 
private expediti6n in pursuance of pleasure, or more probably of profit. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 
SOWING THE WIND. 


Joan went to her room and took off her wet things, for she was soaked to the skin, 
clothing herself anew in her Sunday dress—a soft grey garment, with little frills about 
the neck and wrists. Then she brushed her waving brown hair, twisting it into a 
loose knot at the back of her head ; and, though she did not think of it, no style 
could have been more becoming to her. Her toilet completed, a few minutes 
after her aunt had left the house, she went to the parlour to get herself some tea, of 
which she drank two or three cups, for she felt unusually thirsty, but she could 
scarcely swallow a mouthful. ‘The food seemed to choke her, and when she 
attempted to eat the 
effort brought on a feeling 
pi tiie of dizziness and a tingling 
= —_ sensation in her limbs. 
“T wonder what is the 
matter with me?” she 
said to herself. “I feel 
as though my veins were 
on fire. I suppose that 
these scenes have upset 
me; or perhaps that tea 
was too strong. Well, I 
must go and look after 
Captain Graves. Aunt 
won’t be back till twelve 
o’clock or so, and it’s my 
last night, so I had better 
make the most of it. I 
suppose that they will turn 
me out of the house to- 
morrow.” And, with a 
bitter little laugh, she 
took up the candle pre- 
paratory to going to 
Henry’s room. 
“Her appearance fascinated her.” Near the door Joan 
paused, and, whether by 
chance or by design, turned to look at herself in an oak-framed mirror that hung 
upon the wall, whither doubtless it had been brought from some old house in the 
neighbourhood, for it was costly and massive in make. Her first glance was cursory, 
then she held up the candle and began to examine herself more attentively, since, 
perhaps for the first time in her life, her appearance fascinated her, and she became 
fully aware of her own loveliness. Indeed, in that moment she was lovely—as 
lovely as we may imagine the ancient Helen to have been, or any of those women 
who have set the world aflame. Her brown eyes were filled with a strange light 
beneath their curving lashes and the clear-cut, heavy lids; her sweet mouth drooped 
a little, like that of a sleeping child, showing the ivory of her teeth between her 
parted lips; her cheeks glowed like the bloom on a peach; and above, the masses 
of her gold-brown hair shone faintly in the candlelight. Perhaps it was that the grey 
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dress set it off more perfectly than usual—at least it seemed to Joan, considering 
herself critically, that her form was worthy of the face above it; and, in truth, it 
would have been hard to find a woman cast in a more perfect mould. Tall, and 
somewhat slender for her height, her every movement was full of grace, and revealed 
some delicacy of limb or neck or carriage. 

Seeing herself thus, a new light broke upon Joan’s mind, and she understood how 
it came about that Samuel Rock worshipped her so madly. Well, if mere beauty 
could move one man thus, why should not beauty and tenderness and love—ah ! 
love that could not be measured—suffice to move another? She smiled at the 
thought—a slow, sweet smile; and with the smile a sense of her own power entered 
into her, a power that she had never learned until this moment. 





Except for the occasional visits of Mrs. Gillingwater, bringing him his tea or 
dinner, Henry had been alone that day since one o’clock. Nearly nine weeks had 
passed from the date of his accident, and although he did not dare as yet to set 
his injured limb to the ground, in all other respects he was perfectly well, but 
thinner in the face, which was blanched by confinement and adorned with a short 
chestnut-coloured beard. So well was he, indeed, that he had been allowed to 
leave his bed and take exercise on crutches in the room, though the doctor con- 
sidered that it would not be wise for him to risk the shaking of a journey home, 
or even to venture out at present. In this view Henry had acquiesced, although 
his sister Ellen pooh-pcohed it, saying that she was certain that he could be brought 
back safely. The truth was that at the time he had no yearning for the society of 
his family, or indeed for any other society than that in which he found himself. 
He was glad to be away from Rosham and the carking care that brooded on the 
place ; he was glad to escape from Ellen and the obnoxious Edward. Nor did 
he wish to visit Mr. Levinger at present, for he knew that then he would be 
expected to propose to his daughter, which for many reasons he did not desire to 
do. Although she had exaggerated its effects—for, in fact, the matter had almost 
slipped from his memory—Emma, poor girl, had been right to some extent in her 
forebodings as to the results of her passionate outburst upon Henry’s mind, should 
he ever hear the story of it. Not that he thought the worse of her: no man thinks 
the worse of a woman because she either is, or pretends to be, in love with him; 
but the incident irritated him in that it gave a new twist to a tangled skein. How 
could he remain on terms of ordinary friendship with a girl who had made such 
an avowal? It seemed to him difficult, if not impossible. Surely he must either 
place himself in regard to her upon the footing which she appeared to desire, or 
he must adopt the easier alternative and keep away from her altogether. 

No, he wanted none of their company, and he was glad that it was still unsafe 
for him to travel, though he longed for the fresh air. But that he did wish for 
some company became evident to him this afternoon, although he had received 
with a certain amount of resignation a note in which Ellen informed him that their 
father seemed so fidgety and unwell that she could not drive over to Bradmouth 
that day. He could no longer disguise the truth from himself,—it was the society 
of Joan that he desired; and of Joan he had seen less and less during the last 
fortnight. Neither she nor anybody else had said anything to that effect, but he 
was convinced that she was being kept out of his way. Why should she be kept 
out of his way? A guilty conscience gave him the answer readily enough: because 
it was not desirable that they should remain upon terms of such intimacy. Alas! 
it was so. He had fought against the fact, ridiculing and denying it up to this 
very hour, but now that fact had become too strong for him, and as he sat a 
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prey to loneliness and uncomfortable thoughts, he was fain to acknowledge before 
the tribunal of his own heart that, if he was not in love with Joan, he did not 
know what was the matter with him. At the least it had come to this: her presence 
seemed necessary to him, and the prospective pain of parting from her absolutely 
intolerable. 

It is not too much to say that this revelation of his sad plight dismayed Henry. 
For a moment, indeed, his faculties and judgment were paralysed. To begin with, 
for him it was a new experience, and therefore the more dangerous and crushing. 
If this were not a mere momentary madness, and if the girl cared for him as it 
would appear that he cared for her, what could be the issue? He had no great 
regard for the prejudice and conventions of caste, but, circumstanced as he was, it 
seemed absolutely impossible that he should marry her. Had he been independent, 
provided always that she dd care for him, he would have done it gladly enough. 
But he was not independent, and such an act would mean the utter ruin of his family. 
More, indeed : if he could bring himself to sacrifice ¢hem, he had now no profession 
and no income. And how woulda man hampered and dragged down by a glaring 
mésalliance be able to find fresh employment by means of which he could support 
a wife ? 

No, there was an end of it. The thing could not possibly be done. What, then, 
was the alternative? Clearly one only. To go, and at once. Some men so placed 
might have found a third solution, but Henry did not belong to this class. His 
character and sense of right rebelled against any such notion, and the habits of 
self-restraint in which he had trained himself for years afforded what he believed 
to be an impregnable rampart, however frail might be the citadel within. 

So thought Henry, who as yet had never matched himself in earnest in such a 
war. There he sat, strong in his rectitude and consciousness of virtue, however much 
his heart might ache, making mental preparations for his departure on the morrow, 
till at last he grew tired of them, and found himself wishing that Joan would come 
to help him to get ready. 

He was lying with his back to the door on a sofa placed between the bed and 
the wide hearth, upon which a small fire had been lighted, for the night was damp 
and chilly; and just as this last vagrant wish flitted through his mind, a sound 
attracted his attention, and he turned to discover that it had been realised as swiftly 
as though he were the owner of Aladdin’s lamp. For there, the candle still in her 
hand, stood Joan, looking at him from the farther side of the hearth. 

It has been said that she was struck by her own appearance as she passed 
towards his room ; and that the change she saw in herself cannot have been altogether 
fancy is evident from the exclamation that burst from Henry as his eyes fell upon 
her, an exclamation so involuntary that he scarcely knew what he was saying until 
the words had passed his lips: 

“Great Heaven! Joan, how lovely you are to-night! What have you been doing 
to yourself ?” 

Next second he could have bitten out his tongue: he had hardly ever paid her 
a compliment before, and this was the moment that he had chosen to begin! His 
only excuse was that he could not help himself; the sudden effect of her beauty, 
which was so strangely transfigured, had drawn the words from him as the sun 
draws mist. 

“Am I?” she asked dreamily; “I am glad, if it pleases you.” 

Here was a nice beginning to his pending announcement of departure, thought 
Henry. Clearly, he must recover the situation before he made it. 

“Where have you been all this afternoon?” he asked in an indifferent voice. 
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“T have been out walking.” 

“ What, alone, and in the rain?” 

“T did not say that I was alone.” 

“Whom were you with, then? It can’t have been your aunt.” 

“T was with Mr. Samuel Rock: I mean that he met me.” 

“What, that farmer who Mrs. Gillingwater told me admires you so much?” 

* Yes. And what else did she tell you?” 

“Well, I think she said she hoped that he would propose to you ; but I didn’t pay 
much attention, it seemed too odd.” 

“ Well, however odd it may be, that is just what he has been doing,” answered 
Joan deliberately. 

Now Henry understood it all: Joan had accepted this man, and it was love for 
him that made her breast heave and her eyes shine like stars. He ought to have 
been delighted—the difficulty was done with, and no trouble could possibly ensue— 
and behold, instead he was furious. He ought to have congratulated her, to have 
said the right thing in the right way; but instead of congratulation the only words 
that passed his lips were such as might have been uttered by a madly jealous 
and would-be sarcastic boy. 

“He proposed to you, did he, and in the rain? Howcharming! I suppose he 
kissed you too ?” 

“Yes,” replied Joan—‘“ twice.” And slowly she raised her eyes and fixed them 
upon his face. 

What Henry said immediately after that announcement he was never quite able to 
remember, but it was something strong and almost incoherent. Set on fire by his 
smouldering jealousy, his passion flamed up in the magnetised atmosphere of her 
presence, for on that night her every word and look seemed to be magnetic and to 
pierce him through and through. Fora minute or more he denounced her, and all 
the while Joan stood silent, watching him with her wide eyes, the light shining on her 
face. At last he ceased and she spoke. 

“T do not understand you,” she said. “ Why are you angry with me? What do 
you mean ?” 

“T don’t know,” he gasped. “Ihave no right to be angry. I think I must be mad, 
for I can’t even recollect what I have been saying. I suppose that I was astonished 
to hear that you were engaged to Mr. Rock, that’s all. Please forgive me and forget 
my words. And, if you don’t mind, perhaps you had better go away.” 

“T don’t wish to forget them, although I dare say that they mean nothing ; and I 
am not engaged to Mr. Rock—I hate him,” answered Joan in the same slow voice ; 
adding, “‘ If you have patience, will you listen to a story? I should like to tell it you 
before we part, for I think that we have been good friends, and friends should know 
each other, so that they may remember one another truly when their affection has 
become nothing but a memory.” 

Henry nodded; and still very deliberately, as though she wished to avoid all 
appearance of haste or of excitement, Joan sat herself down upon a footstool in 
front of the smouldering fire and began to speak, always keeping her sad eyes fixed 
upon his face. 

“Tt is not such a very long story,” she said, “and the only part of it that has 
any interest began on that day when we met. I suppose they have told you that I 
am nobody, and worse than nobody. I do not know who my father was, though I 
think ”-—and she smiled as though some coincidence had struck her—“ that he was 
a gentleman whom my mother fell in love with. Mr. Levinger has to do with me in 
some way; I believe that he paid for my education when I went to school, but I am 
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not sure even about this, and why he should have done so I can’t tell. Mr. Samuel 
Rock is a dissenter and a farmer ; they say that he is the richest man in Bradmouth. 
I don’t know why—it ‘vas no fault of mine, for I always disliked him very much—but 
he took a fancy to me years ago, although he said nothing about it at the time. After 
I came back from school my aunt urged me continually to accept his attentions, but 
I kept out of his way until that afternoon when I met you. ‘Then he found me sitting 
under the tower at Ramborough Abbey, where I had gone to be alone because I was 
cross and worried; and he proposed to me, and was so strange and violent in his 
manner that he frightened me. What I was most afraid of, however, was that he 
would tell my aunt that I had refused him—for I did refuse him—and that she would 
inake my life more of a misery to me than it is already, for you see I have no friends 
here, where everybody looks down upon me, and nothing to do. So in the end I 
struck a bargain with him, that he should leave me alone for six months, and that 
then I would give him a final answer, provided that he promised to say nothing of 
what had happened to my aunt. He has not kept his promise, for to-day he waylaid 
me and was very insolent and brutal, so much so that at last he caught hold of me 
and kissed me against my will, tearing my dress half off me, and I pushed him away 
and told him what I thought of him. The end of it was that he swore that he would 
marry me yet, and left me. ‘Then I came back home, and an hour ago I told my 
aunt what had happened, and there was a scene. She said that either I should 
marry Samuel Rock or be turned out of the house in a day or two, so I suppose that 
I must go. And that is all my story.” 

“The brute!” muttered Henry. “I wish I had him on board a man-of-war: I’d 
teach him manners. And what are you going to do, Joan?” 

“TI don’t know. Work if I can, and starve if I can’t. It doesn’t matter ; nobody 
will miss me, or care what happens to me.” 

“ Don’t say that, Joan,” he answered huskily ; “ I—I care, for one.” 

“Tt is very good of you to say so, but you see you have others to care for besides 
me. ‘There is Miss Levinger, for instance.” 

“T have told you once already that I am not engaged to Miss Levinger.” 

“ Yes, but a time will come when you will tell me, or others, that you are ; and I 
think that you will be right—she is a sweet girl. And now, sir,” she added, with a 
total change of manner, “I think that I had better tidy up and bid you good-night, 
and good-bye, for I dare say that I shall come back here no more. I can’t wait to 
be driven out like a strange dog.” And she began to perform her various sick-room 
duties with a mechanical precision. 

Henry watched her for a while, until at length all was done and she made ready 
to go. Then the heart which he had striven to repress burst its bonds, and he sat up 
and said to her, in a voice that was almost a cry,— 

“Oh! Joan, I don’t know what has come to me, but I can’t bear to part with you, 
though it is best that you should go, for I cannot offer to marry you. I wish to heaven 
that I could.” 

She came and stood beside him. 

“T will remember those words as long as I live,” she said, “ because I know that 
they are true. I know also why you could not marry me ; for we hear all the gossip, 
and putting that aside it would be your ruin, though for me it might be heaven.” 

“Do you really care about me, then, Joan?” he asked anxiously, “and so much 
as that? You must forgive me, but I am ignorant in these things. I didn’t quite 
understand. I feel that I have become a bit foolish, but I didn’t know that you had 
caught the disease.” 


“Care about you! Anyway, I care enough not to let you marry me even if 
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you would. I think that to bring ruin and disgrace upon a man and all his family 
would be a poor way to show one’s love for him. You see, you have everything 
to lose. You are not like me who have nothing, not even a name. Care about 
you!” she went on, with a strange, almost unnatural energy—and her low, caressing 
voice seemed to thrill every fibre of his heart and leave them trembling, as harp- 
strings thrill and tremble beneath the hand of the player—“I wonder if there 
are any words in the world that could make you understand how much I care. 
Listen. When first I saw you yonder by the Abbey, a change crept over me; 
and when you lay there senseless in my arms, I became a new woman, as though 
I were born again—a woman whose mind I could not read, for it was different from 
my own. Afterwards I read it; it was when they thought that you were dying, 
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“Kiss away my tears this once.” 


and suddenly I learned that you would live. When I heard Miss Levinger cry 
out and saw her fall, then I read it, and knew that I also loved you. I should 
have gone; but I didn’t go, for I could not tear myself away from you. Oh! 
pity me, and do not think too hardly of me; for remember who and what I am 
—a woman who has never had any one to love, father or mother or sister or 
friend, and yet who desires love above everything. And now it had come to me 
at last; and that one love of mine made up for all that I had missed, and was 
greater and stronger in itself than the hundred different loves of happier girls 
can be. I loved you, and I loved you, and I love you. Yes, I wish you to 
know it before we part, and I hope that you will never quite forget it, for none 
will ever love you so much again as I have, and do, and shall do till I die. And 
now it is all done with, and of it there will remain nothing except some pain for 
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you, and for me my memories and a broken heart. What is that you say again 
about marrying me? Have I not told you that you shall not do it ?—though I 
shall never forget that you have even thought of such a thing.” 

“T say that I w// marry you, Joan,” broke in Henry, in a hoarse voice. ‘ Why 
should I spoil your life and mine for the sake of others?” 

“No, no, you will not. Why should you spoil Emma Levinger’s life, and your 
sister’s, and your mother’s, and bring yourself to disgrace and ruin for the sake of a 
girl like me? No, you will not. You will bid me farewell, now and for ever.” And 
she held out her hand to him, while two great tears ran slowly down her face. 

He saw the tears, and his heart melted, for they moved him more than all 
her words. 

“My darling!” he whispered, drawing her towards him. 

“Yes,” she answered: “kiss away my tears this once, that, remembering it, 
whatever befalls me, I may weep no more for ever.” 


CHAPTER XV. 
THE FIRSTFRUITS. 


SoME days had passed since this night of avowal when, very early one morning, 
Henry was awakened from sleep by the sound of wheels and of knocking at the inn 
door. A strange apprehension took hold of him, and he rose from his bed and 
limped to the window. ‘Then he saw that the carriage which had arrived was the 
old Rosham shooting brake, a long plain vehicle with deal seats running down its 
length on either side, constructed to carry eight or nine sportsmen to and from the 
more distant beats. Knocking at the door was none other than Edward Milward, 
and Henry guessed at once that he must have come to fetch him. 

“Well, perhaps it is as well,” he thought to himself grimly; then again his 
heart was filled with fear. What had happened? Why did Milward come thus, 
and at such a hour? 

In another minute Edward had entered the room, followed by Mrs. Gillingwater. 

“Your father is dying, Graves,” he blurted out. ‘I don’t know what it is; he 
collapsed suddenly in the middle of the night. If you want to see him alive—and 
you had better if you can, while he has got his senses—you must make shift to 
come along with me at once. I have brought the brake, so that you can lie in it 
at full length. That was Ellen’s idea: I should never have thought of it.” 

“Great Heaven!” said Henry. Then, assisted by Mrs. Gillingwater, he began 
to get into his clothes. 

In ten minutes they were off, Henry lying flat upon a mattress at the bottom 
of the brake. Once he lifted his head and looked through the open rails of the 
vehicle towards the door of the house. Mrs. Gillingwater, who was a shrewd woman, 
interpreted the glance. 

“Tf you are looking for Joan, sir, to say good-bye to her, it is no use, for she’s 
in her room there sleeping like the dead, and I couldn’t wake her. I don’t think 
she is quite herself, somehow ; but she’ll be sorry to miss you, and so shall I, for 
the matter of that; but I’ll tell her.” 

“Thank you, thank you—for everything,” he answered hastily, and they started. 

The drive was long and the road rough, having been much washed by recent 
rains ; but after a fashion Henry enjoyed it, so far as his pressing troubles of mind 
would allow him to enjoy anything, for it was a lovely morning, and the breath of 














the open air, the first that he had tasted for many weeks, was like wine to him. On 
the way he learned from his companion all that there was to be told about his 
father. It appeared, as he had heard already, that he had been unwell for the last 
two months—not in a way to give alarm, though sufficiently to prevent him from 
leaving the house except on the finest days, or at times his room. On the previous 
day, however, he seemed much better, and dined downstairs. About ten o’clock 
he went to bed, and slept soundly till a little past midnight, when the household 
was aroused by the violent ringing of Lady Graves’s bell, and they rushed upstairs to 
find that Sir Reginald had been seized with a fit. Dr. Childs was sent for at 
once, and gave an opinion that death might occur at any moment. His treatment, 
however, restored the patient’s consciousness ; and Sir Reginald’s first words expressed 
the belief that he was dying, and an earnest wish to see his son, whereupon Edward, 
who chanced to be spending the night at Rosham, was despatched with the brake 
to Bradmouth. 

At length they reached the Hall, and Henry was helped from the vehicle ; but 
in ascending the stone steps, which he insisted upon doing by himself, one of his 
crutches slipped, causing the foot of his injured limb to come down with some force 
upon the edge of the step. The accident gave him considerable pain, but he saved 
himself from falling, and thought little more of it at the time. 

In the dining-room he found Ellen, who looked pale, and seemed relieved to 
see him. 

“ How is my father?” he asked. 

“Tnsensible again just now. But I am so glad that you have come, Henry, for 
he has been asking for you continually. All this business about the property seems 
to weigh more upon his mind now than it has done for years, and he wants to 
speak to you on the subject.” 

Then his mother came down, and her eyes were red with weeping. 

“You have returned to a sad home, Henry,” she said, kissing him. “We are 
an unlucky family: death and misfortune are always at our doors. You look very 
white, my dear boy, and no wonder. You had better try to eat something, since 
it is useless for you to attempt to see your poor father at present.” 

So Henry ate, or made a pretence of doing so, and afterwards was helped upstairs 
to a room opposite to that in which his father lay dying, where he settled himself in 
an invalid chair that Sir Reginald had used on the few occasions when he had been 
outside the house during the past weeks, and waited. All that day and all the next 
night he waited, and still his father did not recover consciousness—indeed, Dr. Childs 
now appeared to be of opinion that he would pass from coma to death. Much as 
he wished to bid a last farewell to his father, Henry could not repress a certain 
sense of relief when he heard that this was likely to be the case, for an instinct, 
coupled with some words which Ellen had let fall, warned him that Sir Reginald 
wished to speak to him upon the subject of Miss Levinger. 

But the doctor was mistaken ; for about six o’clock in the morning, nearly twenty- 
four hours after he had reached the house, Henry was awakened by Ellen, who 
came to tell him that their father was fully conscious and wished to see him at 
once. Seating himself in the invalid chair, he was wheeled across the passage to 
the red bedroom, in which he had himself been born. ‘The top halves of some of 
the window-shutters were partly open, and by the light that streamed through them 
into the dim death-chamber, he saw his father’s gaunt but still stately form propped 
up with pillows in the great four-post bed, of which the red curtains had been drawn 
back to admit the air. 

“Here comes Henry,” whispered Lady Graves. 

Voi. IV.—No. 20. 45 
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The old man turned his head, and, shaking back his snowy hair, he peered round 
the room. 

“Ts that you, my son?” he said in a low voice, stretching out a trembling hand, 
which Henry took and kissed. ‘“ You find me ina bad way: on the verge of death, 
where you have so lately been.” 

“Yes, it is I, father.” 

“God bless you, my boy! and God be thanked that you have been‘able to come 
to listen to my last words, and that I have recovered my senses so that I can speak 
to you! Do not go away, my dear, or you, Ellen, for I want you all to hear what 
I have to say. You know, Henry, the state of this property. Mismanagement and 
bad times have ruined it. I have been to blame, and your dear brother, whom I 
hope soon to see, was to blame also. It has come to this, that I am leaving you 
beggars, and worse than beggars, since for the first time in the history of our family 
we cannot pay our debts.” 

Here he stopped and groaned, and Lady Graves whispered to him to rest awhile. 

“No, no,” he answered. “Give me some brandy; I will go on; it does not 
matter if I use myself up, and my brain may fail me at any moment. Henry, I 
am dying here, on this spot of earth where so many of our forefathers have lived 
an1 died before me; and more than the thought of leaving you all, more than the 
memory of my sins, or than the fear of the judgment of the Almighty, whose mercy 
is my refuge, the thought crushes me that I have failed in my trust, that my 
children must be beggared, my name dishonoured, and my home—yes, and my very 
grave—sold to strangers. Henry, I have but one hope now, and it is in you. I think 
that I have sometimes been unjust to you in the past; but I know you for an upright 
and self-denying man, who, unlike some of us, has always set your duty before your 
pleasure. It is to you, then, that I appeal with my last breath, feeling sure that it 
will not be in vain, since, even should you have other wishes, you will sacrifice them 
to my prayer, to your mother’s welfare, and to the honour of our name. You know 
that there is only one way to escape from all our liabilities—for I believe you have 
been spoken to on the subject ; indeed, I myself alluded to it-—by marrying Emma 
Levinger, who holds the mortgages on this property, and has other means. Her 
father desires the marriage, and I have been told that the girl herself, who is a good 
and a sweet woman, has declared her affection for you ; therefore it all rests with you. 
Do you understand me ?” 

“Say yes, and that you will marry her on the first opportunity,” whispered Ellen 
into Henry’s ear. ‘ He will kill himself with talking so much.” Then she saw her 
brother’s face, and drew back her head in horror. Heavens! could it be that he 
was going to refuse ? 

“T will try to make myself plain,” went on Sir Reginald after a pause, and 
swallowing another sip of brandy. “I want you to promise, Henry, before us all, 
that nothing, except the death of one of you, shall prevent you from marrying 
Emma Levinger so soon as may be possible after my funeral. When I have heard 
you say that, I shall be able to die in peace. Promise, then, my son, quickly ; for I 
wish to turn my mind to other matters.” 

Now all eyes were bent upon Henry’s face, and it was rigid and ashen. Twice he 
tried to speak and failed ; the third time the words came, and they sounded like a groan. 

“Father, I cannot.” 

Ellen gasped, and Lady Graves murmured, “Oh! cruel, cruel!” As for the 
dying man, his head sank back upon the pillow, and he lay there bewildered. Presently 
he lifted it and spoke again. 

“JT do not think—my hearing—I must have misunderstood. Did you say you 
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could not promise, Henry? Why not? With everything at stake, and my dying 
prayer—mine, your father’s. Oh! why not? Are you married, then ?” 

The sweat broke from Henry’s brow and rolled down his face in large drops, as 
he answered, always in the voice that sounded like a groan,— 

“T am not married, father; and, before God, sooner than be forced to refuse. you 
I would lie as you lie now. Have pity, I beseech you, on my cruel strait, between 
my honour and the denial of your prayer. I cannot promise that I will marry Emma 
Levinger, because I am bound to another woman by ties that may not be broken, 
and I cannot be so base as to desert her.” 

“Another woman? I am too late, then?” murmured his father more and more 
feebly. “ But stay: there is still hope. Who is she? At least you will not refuse 
to tell me her name.” 

“Her name is Joan Haste.” 

“Joan Haste? What! the girl at theinn ? 
The bastard !_ My son, my only remaining 
son, denies his father’s dying prayer, and 
brings his mother and his name to disgrace 
and ruin, because he is bound in honour 
to a village bastard!” he screamed. ‘ Oh, 
my God! that I should have lived to 
hear this! Oh, my God! my God!” 

And suddenly the old man flung his 
arms wide and fell back. Lady Graves 
and Ellen ran to him. Presently the 
former came away from the bed. 

* Your father is dead, Henry,” she said. 
‘“‘ Perhaps, after what has passed, you will 
fee] that this is no fit place for you. I will 
ring for some one to take you to your room. ’ 

But the last bitterness of these words, 
so awful from a mother’s lips, was spared to 
Henry, for he had swooned. As he sank 
into unconsciousness a solemn voice seemed 
to speak within his tortured brain, and it 
said, “ Behold the firstfruits of iniquity.” 








Swan ype 


“He heard the workmen nailing the hatchment of the 
departed baronet beneath his window.” 


Henry did not attend his father’s funeral, for the good reason that he was ill in 
bed. In the first place, though he made light of it at the time, that slip of his on 
the stone steps had so severely affected his broken limb as to necessitate his lying by 
for at least another month ; and in the second he had received a shock to his nerves, 
healthy as they were, from which he could not hope to recover for many a month. 
He was kept informed of all that went on by Thomson, the old butler, for neither his 
mother nor Ellen came near him during those dark days. He heard the footsteps 
of the carpenter who measured his father’s body, he heard the coffin being brought 
upstairs ; and the day afterwards he heard the shuffling tramp of the tenants, who, 
according to ancient custom, bore down the corpse of the last owner of Rosham to 
lie in state in the great hall. He heard the workmen nailing the hatchment of the 
departed baronet beneath his window; and then at last a day came when he heard 
a noise of the rolling wheels of carriages, and the sound of a church bell tolling, as 
his father was laid to rest among the bones of his ancestors. 

So bitter was the resentment against him, that none had asked Henry to look 
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his last upon his father’s face. For a while he thought it better that he should not 
do so, but on the second night after the death nature grew too strong for him, and 
he determined to do that alone which, under happier circumstances, it should have 
been his duty to do with his widowed mother and his sister at his side. Painfully 
he dragged himself from the bed, and, placing a candle and a box of matches in the 
pocket of his dressing-gown, he limped upon his crutches across the silent corridor 
and into the death-chamber, where the atmosphere was so heavy with the scent of 
flowers that for a moment it brought back his faintness. Recovering himself, he 
closed the door and made shift to light his candle. Then by its solitary light he 
approached the bed on which his father’s corpse was lying, half hidden by wreaths 
and covered with a sheet. With a trembling hand he drew down the wrapping and 
exposed the dead man’s face. It was calm enough now: there was no trace there 
of the tormenting grief that had been upon it in the moment of dissolution ; it bore 
the seal of perfect peace, and, notwithstanding the snowy hair, a more youthful aspect 
than Henry could remember it to have worn, even in the days of his childhood. 

In sad and solemn silence Henry gazed upon the clay that had given him life, 
and great bitterness and sorrow took hold of him. He covered his eyes with his 
hand, and prayed that God might forgive him for the pain which he had caused his 
father in his last hour, and that his father might forgive him too in that land where 
all things are understood, for there he would learn that he could not have spoken 
otherwise. Well, he was reaping as he had sown, and there remained nothing to 
him except to make amendment as best he could. Then with a great effort he 
dragged himself up upon the bed, and kissed his father’s forehead. 

Having replaced the sheet, he extinguished the candle and turned to leave the 
room. As he opened the door he saw a figure draped in black, who stood in the 
passage listening. It was his mother. She advanced towards him with a cold, sad 
mien, and opened her lips as though to speak. ‘Then the light fell upon his face, 
and she saw that it was torn by grief and stained with tears, and her look softened, 
for now she understood something of what her son’s sufferings must be. Still she 
did not speak, and in silence, except for the tapping of his crutches on the polished 
floor, Henry passed her with bowed head, and reached his room again. 


In due course the family returned from the funeral, and, outwardly at any rate, 
a break occurred in the conspiracy of silence and neglect of which Henry was the 
object, for it was necessary that he should be present at the reading of the will. 
This ceremony took place in the bedroom of the new baronet, and gathered there 
were a representative from the London firm of lawyers that had managed, or mis- 
managed, the Graves’s affairs for several generations, the widow, Ellen, and Edward 
Milward. Bowing gravely to Sir Henry, the lawyer broke the seals of the document 
and began the farce—for a farce it was, seeing that the will had been signed néarly 
five-and-twenty years before, when the position of the family was very different. 
After reciting the provisions of the entail—that, by the way, had long been cut—under 
which his deceased brother Reginald should have entered into the enjoyment of all 
the land and hereditaments and the real property generally, with remainder. to his 
children, or, in the event of his death without issue, to Henry, the testator went 
on to deal with the jointure of the widow, which was fixed at eight hundred a year 
in addition to the income arising from her own fortune, that, alas! had long since 
been lost or muddled away. Then it made provision for the younger children,—-ten 
thousand to Henry and eight thousand to Ellen,—to be paid out of the personalty, 
or, should this prove insufficient, to be raised by way of rent-charge on the estate, 
as provided for under the marriage settlement of Sir Reginald and his wife ; and, after 
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various legacies and directions as to the disposal of heirlooms, ended by constituting 
Reginald, or, in the event of his death without issue, Henry, residuary legatee. 
When he had finished reading this lengthy document, which he well knew not 
to be worth the paper on which it was written, the lawyer solemnly exhibited the 
signatures of the testator and of the attesting witnesses, and laid it down with a sigh. 
Three of the listeners were aware that the will might as well have affected to dispose 
of the crown of England as to devise to them these various moneys, lands and 
chattels; but the fourth, Edward Milward, who had never been admitted to full 
confidence as to the family position, was vastly pleased to learn that his future wife 
inherited so considerable a sum, to say nothing of her chance of succeeding to the 
entire estate should Henry die without issue. That there had been embarrassments 
and mortgage charges he knew, but these, he concluded, were provided for by life 
insurances, and had rolled off the back of the property on the death of the late owner. 





Seiplayne 


“**Of course,’ went on the lawyer.” 


Indeed, he showed his pleasure so plainly in his face that the lawyer, guessing he was 
labouring under some such delusion, hesitated and looked at him pointedly before he 
proceeded to make remarks upon the document. Ellen, always on the watch, took the 
hint, and, laying her hand affectionately on Milward’s shoulder, said in a low voice : 

“Perhaps you will not mind leaving us for a few moments, Edward: I fancy 
there are one or two matters that my mother would not like to be discussed outside 
her own family at present.” 

“ Certainly,” answered Edward, who, having learned all he wished to know, 
rejoiced at the chance of escape, seeing that funerals and will-reading exercised a 
depressing effect upon his spirits. 

Lady Graves was at the other end of the room and looking out of an open window, 
so that she did not overhear these remarks. Henry, however, did hear them, and 
spoke for the first time. 
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“T think that you had better stay, Milward,” he said: “there is nothing to 
conceal,” and he smiled grimly at his own doub/e-entendre. 

“No, thanks,” answered Edward airily: ‘I have heard all I want to know, so 
I will go into the garden and smoke a cigarette.” And before Henry could speak 
again he was gone. 

“You are probably aware, Sir Henry,” began the lawyer, “that all the main 
provisions of this document”—-and he tapped the will with his knuckle—“ fall to 
the ground, for the reason that the capital sums with which they dealt were exhausted 
some years since ; though I am bound to tell you that, in my opinion, the legality 
of the methods by which some of those sums were brought into possession might 
even now be contested.” 

“ Yes,” answered Henry, “and good money thrown after bad.” 

“Of course,” went on the lawyer, “you succeed to the estates, which have 
been little, if at all, diminished in acreage; but they are, I believe, mortgaged 
to more than their present value in favour of a Mr. Levinger, who holds the 
securities in trust for his daughter, and to whom there is a large sum due by way 
of back interest.” 

“Yes, I am aware of it.” 

“Hem,” said the lawyer. “Then I am afraid that there is not much more to 
say, is there? I trust that you may be able—to find means to meet—these various 
liabilities, in which case we shall be most happy to act for you in the matter. By 
the way, we still have a small sum in our hands that was sent to us by our late esteemed 
client to pay a debt of your late brother’s, which on inquiry was found not to be owing. 
This we propose to remit to you, after deducting the amount of our account current.” 

“ By all means deduct the account current,” said Henry ; “ for, you see, you may 
not get another chance of paying yourselves. Well, the carriage is waiting for you. 
Good afternoon.” 

The lawyer gathered up his papers, shook hands all round, bowed and went, 

“Well,” he thought to himself as he drove towards the station, “I am glad to 
be clear of this business: somehow it was more depressing than most funerals. I 
suppose that there’s an end of a connection that has lasted more than a hundred 
years, though there will be some pickings when the estate is foreclosed on. I am glad 
it didn’t happen in Sir Reginald’s time, for I had a liking for the old man and his 
grand last-century manners. The new baronet seems a roughish fellow, with a sharp 
edge to his tongue ; but I dare say he has a deal to worry him, and he looks very 
ill. What fools they were to cut the entail! They can’t blame us about it, anyway, 
for we remonstrated with them strongly enough. Sir Reginald was under the thumb 
of that dead son of his—-that’s the fact, and he was a scamp, or something like it. 
Now they are beggared, absolutely beggared: they won’t even be able to pay their 
debts. It’s not one man’s funeral that I have been assisting at—it is that of a whole 
ancient family, without benefit of clergy or hope of resurrection. ‘The girl is going 
to marry a rich man: she knows which side her bread is buttered, and has a good 
head on her shoulders—that’s one comfort. Well, they are bankrupt and done 
with, and it is no good distressing myself over what can’t be helped. Here’s the 
station. I wonder if I need tip the coachman. I remember he drove fe when I 
came down to the elder boy’s christening ; we were both young then. Not necessary, 
I think: I shan’t be likely to see him again.” 


H. Riper HacGarp. 


(To be continued \ 
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IXHALL—THE ANTWERP EXHIBITION 


IN OLD ANTWERP—MORE ENGLISH AS SHE IS WROTE—HENRY ARTHUR JONES 
ON “ THE CASE OF REBELLIOUS SUSAN” —THE CASE OF THE REBELLIOUS CRITIC 


—How TO CONSTRUCT COMEDIES. 


HIS is the era of Exhibitions. An 
epidemic of Exhibitions traverses the 
world, breaking out now at Paris, 
now at Chicago, now at Antwerp. To visit 
them is our modern Pilgrimage ; they force 
us to make the Grand Tour, as our little wars 
teach us geography. They are supposed to 
give a fillip to the prosperity of their town, 
and to nourish the pride and pocket of the 
citizens. What other function they fulfil 
is dubious. Time was when “the 
laborious miles” of the Crystal Palace 
acclaimed as the dawn of the Golden Age, 
when swords should be turned into the most 
improved substitute for pruning-hooks, and 
each man 





long 
were 


‘* find his own in all men’s good, 
And all men work in noble brotherhood.” 
That millennial vision is still far away,— 
‘* Far, how far, no tongue can say,” 
as the canny Tennyson did not forget, even 
in his rapt prophetic strain. 
grown chiller. 


And we have 
We no longer raise the song 


Fol 


of praise because manufacturers of all nations 
send specimens of their work to a common 
centre in quest of medals. The world is 
already federated by the chains of commerce ; 
international barter is an inseparable part 
of the movement of life, and infinite inter- 
tangled threads of union stretch across the 
seas from shipping office to shipping office. 
Wherefore the millennium is as likely to arrive 
vid Bayreuth or Lourdes, or any other centre 
of Pilgrimage, as by way of an International 
Exhibition. No, we must take our Exhi- 
bitions more humbly: they are amusing and 
instructive ; they earn dividends or lose 
capital ; they stimulate orders for the goods 
on view, andthey end in a shower of medals. 
In France, according to Mark Twain, few 
men escape the Legion of Honour. Is there 
any artificial product that has escaped a 
medal at some Exhibition or the other? I 
cannot recall eating or drinking anything 
undecorated. They grow on every bush, 
those medals, copious as the Queen’s Arms 
over the shop-windows of the High Street. 
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No store, however lowly, but the Queen 
deals there ; no article, however poor, but 





has earned golden opinions, or at least silver 
and bronze. For the industrial or Gradgrind 
mind an Exhibition is doubtless a riot, an 
orgy ; for the exhibitors it is a sensational 
battle-field ; for the average spectator it is 
as exciting as a walk through Whiteley’s, 
or a stroll down Oxford Street. From 
the Antwerp Exhibition proper I bear away 
nothing but an impression of a wonderful 
paper-making machine, at one end of which 
the paper enters as liquid pulp, to issue at 
the other as a solid sheet. A pity the 
process was not carried one step farther, to 
the printed newspaper stage—so that what 
went in as rags should come out as mendacity. 
Such success as the Antwerp Exhibition has 
won is a success of side-shows ; a panorama 
of camels and dancing-girls defiles before 
my eyes, my ears are yet ringing with the bar- 
barous music and incantations of the Orient. 
Old Antwerp rises picturesque, with its 
burghers and warriors ; the glorious picture 
galleries stretch away, overladen with artistic 
treasure; the mimic elephant mounts, 
mammoth-like, to the skies ; the grounds and 
the facades of the buildings gleam fairy-like 
in the soft night air, with a 
million illuminations ; and 
lo! there in the German 
restaurant the _ beautiful 
daughters of the Fatherland 
smile, in coifs and tuckers 
and short skirts, Katti and 
Luisa and Nina, dulciferous 
names that trip off the tongue 
as the gentle creatures trip 
from table to table with flasks 
of Rhenish wine; the melli- 
fluous voice of Sarah cries 
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cigarettes at her bvoth in the Rue du Caire 
—Sarah, the Egyptian Jewess, whose ances- 
tors went back to the land of Pharaoh in 
defiance of Rabbinic decree—Sarah, with 
the charm of her eighteen summers and 
her graceful virginal figure and her sweet 
unconscious coquetry, as different from the 
barmaid’s as_ Rosalind’s from Audrey’s ; 
and Sarah’s brother, briskest of business 
boys, resurges, with his polyglot solicitations 
to buy nougat: a mannish swash-buckler 
without, a cherubic infant within : I see the 
Congo negroes, mere frauds from the States, 
in your opinion, daintiest of American friends, 
who came all the way from Paris to meet 
me. But soft! what has all this to do with 
the Industrial Exhibition ? 


Rien, absolument rien. Give us these 
things anywhere, give us lights and gardens 
and music, give us dances and 
damsels, give us Congo encamp- 
ments and “ballons dirigeables,” 
and thither will we troop to make 
us merry. Ah! but the incurable 
conscientiousness of the human 
race insists on pills with its jam. 
Or is it that it has never yet 
dawned upon humanity that jam 
may be taken without pills? 
There was a_ time —it lasted 
seventy thousand ages according to the 
Chinese manuscript which Elia saw—when 
mankind ate their meat raw. Then, one 
day, as every schoolboy knows, Bo-bo care- 
lessly set his father’s cottage on fire, and, 
burning the litter of new-farrowed pigs it 
held, accidentally invented crackling. So 
delicious was burnt pig discovered to be that 
everybody fell to setting his house on fire 
to obtain it. “Thus this custom of firing 
houses continued, till in process of time 
a sage arose, like our 
Locke, who made a dis- 
covery that the flesh of 
swine, or indeed of any 
other animal, might be 
cooked (durnt, as they 
called it) without the 
necessity of consuming 
a whole house to dress 
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it... . By such slow degrees do the most 
useful and seemingly the most obvious arts 
make their way among mankind.’ For 
seventy thousand ages mankind did without 


al fresco entertainments. Then some one 
invented Exhibitions, and mankind found 
it delicious to promenade the grounds amid 
twinkling lights and joyous music. But no 
Locke has yet discovered that musical 
promenades may be had without elevating 
a whole Exhibition in the background. At 
Earl's Court they still keep up a pretence 
of Industrial Exhibition, though we have 
long since lost interest in the pretext, 
and no longer inquire whether the painted 
scenery that walls in the grounds is called 
the Alps or the Apennines or the Champs 
Elysées. And yet methinks mankind did 
discover the open-air entertainment, as per- 
chance roast pig was known and forgotten 


again, long centuries before Bo-bo. For 
what was Ranelagh, what Vauxhall? Were 


not the gardens of Vauxhall “ made illustri- 
ous by a thousand lights finely disposed,” or, 
as Thackeray puts it, by a “hundred thousand 
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extra lamps, which were always lighted”? 
were not “concerts of musick” given nightly 
by fiddlers in cocked hats, ensconced in a 
“ gilded cockleshell,” and was not the price 
of admission a shilling? ‘ Vauxhall must 
ever be an estate to its proprietor,” wrote 
Boswell, “as it is peculiarly adapted to the 
taste of the English nation; there being a 
mixture of curious show—gay exhibition 

music, vocal and instrumental, not too refined 
for the general ear; and, though last not 
least, good eating and drinking for those who 
chose to purchase that regale.” But Boswell 
prophesied ill. Public gardens were always 
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distasteful to English Puritanism, because 
they lent themselves to rendezvous ; and 
though Boswell, in protesting against the 
rise of price to two shillings, certifies to the 
elegance and innocence of the entertain- 
ment, and though Mr. Osborne and Miss 
Amelia walked unharmed in its groves and 
glades, and it was not Rebecca Sharp’s 
fault that Jos. Sedley got drunk on the bowl 
of rack punch, still Vauxhall, like Ranelagh 
and Cremorne, has come down to us with 
tainted reputation. It died in the odour of 
brimstone, and only in the magical ink-pool 
of literature can we still behold the beruffled 

gallants in 

) i the boxes 
eo oF junketing 

pee 

A ) with low- 
-"? bodiced 
ladies of 
quality whose patches 
show piquantly on their 
damask cheeks. Rosher- 
ville remains in ignoble 
respectability, the place to 
spend a h-less day, our 
one uninstructive institu- 
tion, for even “Constanti- 
nople” and “ Venice” have a specious back- 
ground of geographical and even of industrial 
information: Rosherville, which only once 
flowered into poetry, and then under another 
name,—when Mr. Anstey’s barber wedded 

the Tinted Venus with a ring. 

And in the magic ink-pool I see you and 
me still sitting, O Transatlantic Parisienne, 
as we sat that sunny afternoon—three hun- 
dred years ago—in ancient Antwerp, in oud 
Antwerpen, niched in the window-seat of 
that quaint hostelry which gives on the great 
market-place, and watching the festive pro- 
cession. Do you remember the gorgeous 
costumes of our fellow-bur- 
ghers, and the trappings of \ 
their prancing chargers in 
those days when life was not 
plain, but coloured, and ex- 
istence was one vast fancy- 
dress ball? How glad we 
were to welcome the Archduke 
Matthias of 


Austria, our 
sovereign elect, or was it 
Francois Sonnius, our first 


Bishop, coming to be installed 
in our glorious Cathedral, amid 
the joyous carillons of its 
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bells! Can you not still see the Angels 
hovering over the Virgin, and the Golden 
Calf, flower-wreathed, and the Flight into 
Egypt, on that naive donkey, and “the Flying 
Dutchman,” tugged by a horse, and the 
gilded galley rowed in make-believe by little 
children in their Sunday clothes, catching 
crabs in air, and the incongruous camels 
bestridden by Arab sheikhs with African 
pages, and the Persians on ponies, and the 
Crusaders in their fine foolish coats-of-mail, 
aud the gay courtiers, with clanking swords, 
and the halberdiers, and the parti-coloured 
arquebusiers, and the archers in green and 
red, and the spearsmen in sugarloaf hats, 
and the cherubs riding on dolphins? Can 
you not hear the beating of the drum, and 
the Ave Maria of the white-robed chorus- 
boys, and the irrelevant strains of the Danish 
national anthem, and the japes of the jester 
with his cap and bells? What happy times 
for butchers and bakers and candlestick- 
makers when, instead of working, they could 
go in processions, bearing aloft the insignia 
of their guilds, and when middle-class girls, 
ignorant of the New Womanhood, could loll 
on triumphal cars with roses in their hair ! 
Do you remember how the topmost divinity 
smiled to me from her perilous perch, too 
high to rouse your jealousy, and how the 
little cherub that sat up aloft besprinkled 
us mischievously with eau de cologne? Ah, 
shall-we ever again be as happy as we were 
three hundred years ago? will the wine be 
ever as red, the potato salad as appetising, 
or the cheese (did they really enjoy Gorgon- 
zola and Camembert in the sixteenth century?) 
as delicious as in that ancient Flemish 
hostelry with its Lutheran 
motto : 
“Wie nikt mint Wijn, Wijf 
en Sangh, 
Blijft een Geck sijn Leven 
langh ” ? 


Was it from its inscribed 
beams that Shelley bor- 
rowed his famous lyric 
“Love’s Philosophy”? for 
did we not read : 


**Den Hemel drinckt, en 
d’Aerde drinckt : 
Waerom souden wij niét 
drinckt ?”’ 











(“ Heaven drinks, and earth 





drinks : why shouldn’t we drink?”) At any 
rate it pleased us to recall the delectable 
lines : 
‘And the sunlight clasps the earth, 
And the moonbeams kiss the sea ; 
What are all those kissings worth 
If thou kiss not me”? 


But what does it matter what one did three 
hundred years ago? 


R, what does it matter what one did 
that dim Arabian night when we set 
out with the cavalcade of camels 

in the marriage procession, and the bride 

cowered veiled in her corner of the coach, 
and the plump mother smiled archly at 
us, and the brother and the bridegroom, 
mounted on Arab steeds, smacked eachother’s 
faces in ceremonial solemnity, exactly like 

“the two Macs” in the music-hall? Was it 

then, or in the nineteenth century, that we rode 

the camel together, I on the hindmost peak? 

“Oh, the oont, oh, the oont, oh, the gawd- 

forsaken oont !” as the poet of the barrack- 

room sings. He seems to double up like a 

garden-chair to receive one ; then his knees 

unfold and the rider shoots up; then the 
camel rises to his full height, and one ducks 
instinctively for fear of striking the stars. 

Salaam Aletkhoom, \ cried to the drivers, 

airing my Arabic, which I make by mis- 

pronouncing Hebrew; and they answered 
effusively, “Yankee Doodle! Chicago!” 

Alas for the glamour of the Orient! They 

had all come from the greater fair, perhaps 

spent their lives in travelling from fair to 
fair, mercenaries of some latter-day Barnum. 

There was a fine stalwart 


Egyptian, who stood beat- 3 e 
Ray \ 
\ / 
Sim 
] 


ing a gong to summon the 


faithful to improper dances, ———— 4 i} 
I gave him a cup of coffee, /— cele 
Z 2 / 

é ; > y \ 

ind he held it on high, ( Y 


and with gratitude effusing taal / 
from every pore of his ui 

dusky face, cried, “ Colum- 
bus!” Then he mounted 

aflight of stairs and shouted qe 
beamingly, “1492!” He A 
took a sip, and then his =— 
wife called him chidingly, and he fled to her. 
But he returned to drain the cup in my 
presence, crying between each sip “ Colum- 
bus” or “ 1492.” Never before have I bought 
so much gratitude for ten centimes. Hence- 


\ 
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forward I found “ Columbus” a watchword, 
and “ 1492” a magic talisman, causing dusky 
eyes to kindle and turbaned heads to nod 
beamingly. 


A) & 


AP HE town-barber of Alt Antwerpen 
Ps Gal) WhO was wont to shave me in the 
2 - . . 
sixteenth century, had a_ beautiful 


motto :— 


“*T am Hair-dresser, Barber, and Surgeon, 
I shave with soap and much delight, 
Although there are barbers who do it 
As though they were in a fright.” 


But it is surpassed by a hundred delightful 
things in “ The Visitor’s Handybook,” which 
the touts in New Antwerp, ignorant of its 
treasures, press upon the traveller gratis. It 
opens auspiciously : “ The opening pages of 
our little guide we have devoted toa short 
review of the city of Antwerp, the streets of 
which still contain elegant specimens of those 
quaint and handsome edifices of the Nether- 
lands are truly famous, and which in Antwerp, 
perhaps more than in any other city, seem 
to abound.” Here are some more gems: 
“ Visitors will be naturally anxious to secure 
a comfortable apartment, in selecting which 
the following list will be found of service : 
—see advertisements, all of which can be 
strongly recommended.” “ Facing you is the 
King’s Palace ; not a very attractive one ; 
however, as a rule, not open to the public, 
but admission may sometimes be obtained al- 
though at great trouble during the absence of 
the King.” “It was formally inaugurated by 
the presence of the Queen, Princess Beatrice, 
and a numerous compagny representing the 
European Benches and Pairs.” “ A wonder- 
fully painted ceiling, in which the attendant can 
yk) 


1) 
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| t 
point out some marvellous effects.” 


“The 
Visitors Handybook” is in its thirteenth 
free edition, and is worth double the price. 
Antwerp is very strong linguistically. The 
quatre langues—Flemish, French, English, 
and German—make a universal confusion of 
tongues, and the whole town is nothing but a 
huge open Flemish-French dictionary, every 
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shop-sign or street-name being translated. 
A few sturdy burghers stick to the old tongue, 
and sometimes English rules the roast. 
“The Welsh Harp” (which is Antwerp way) 
is a sailor’s cabaret near the quay. There is 
even a trace of Irish influence in the ety- 
mology of Antwerp as given in the official 
handbook ; for Antigon, the giant who used to 
cut off the hand of any shipman that refused 
him tribute, and whose throwing it (Hand- 
werpen) into the river gave the name to the 
city, is stated beforehand to have lived in the 
castle of Antwerp. They are not destitute 
of wit, the Belgians, if I may judge by some 
specimens I heard. It is a local joke to 
refer to the famous “ dirigeable” balloon, 
which burst in the latter days of the Exhi- 
bition, as the déchirable balloon. “They 
pooh-pooh the past nowadays,” said a tram- 
conductor to me, “but when I look at the 
Cathedral I think our forefathers were assez 
malins.” A seedy vendor of lottery-tickets 
declared that every one of them would draw 
a prize. “ Wherefore, then, my friend,” quoth 
I, “do you not keep them?” “ Je ne suis 
pas égoiste,’ he said, with a shrug. To defend 
myself against his masterful solicitousness, 
I stated solemnly that lotteries were illegal 
in England, and that if I returned thither 
with a lottery-ticket the British Government 
would throw me into prison. But he was 
not daunted: “ Appuyez-vous sur moi, he 
replied reassuringly. I bought the ticket. 
And it did not win. 





[S97 | swas in Cairo that Lucien Edensor 
met Rebellious Susan and “the ser- 


But in the Rue 


mon was very long.” 
du Caire we could find no church, alas ! 
though, Mr. Henry Arthur Jones having 
kindly presented me with an advance copy 
of his latest play, we discussed his sermon 
instead, and wondered what Mrs. Grundy, to 
whom it is dedicated in a witty preface, 
would say of it when it should come to be 
preached from the pulpit of the Criterion. 
And forthwith, like a d—d_ good-natured 
friend, I wrote Mr. Jones my opinion of it. 
Of my letter I have kept no copy, but what 
I said of Zhe Case of Rebellious Susan (and, 
as Mr. Jones is aware, the actual representa- 
tion left me rebellious still) may be gathered 
from the letter of defence which Mr. Jones 
addressed to me before the performance, 
and which, as it raises public problems of 
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drama and literature, I have his permission 
to print. 
" October 2nd, 1894. 
*°My DEAR ZANGWILL,— 


*¢ Thanks for your kind letter about 
* Rebellious Susan.’ 

‘*T wish you practised writing plays more 
than you do. I think it would be of so much 
advantage to me when you criticised them. I 
think that any apparent confusion in the handling 
of the theme results from the fact that I have tried 
to play round the marriage question rather than 
to dogmatise upon it. If you adopt this idea 
and read the play again with it in your mind, 
you will see that the apparent confusion results 
from the fact that there are several different 
cases dealt with, and that none of them points 
to any definite conclusion. But take any four 
or five couples of your own acquaintance : resolve 
to give a true picture of their married life, and 
you would find the result would. be that you 
would appear to have no definite ideas on your 
theme at all. Remember that a_ playwright 
cannot stand beside his characters and explain 
them, like a novelist. I assure you that I had 
no confusion in my mind as to what I wanted 
to do. 

“*You say, ‘Viewed as literature, the play 
seemed to me to sin in your usual manner of 
combining comedy which is almost drama with 
farce.’ My dear Zangwill, there isn’t a line of 
farce in the whole play, believe me. The 
quarrel between Pybus and Elaine in the second 
act is an actual transcript from life, and absolutely 
occurred precisely as it is written, allowing only 
for the exigencies and swiftness of stage por- 
traiture. You say it seemed especially trivial ; 
but it is of the essence of my satire that the 
quarrel should be trivial, because I wished to 
show that Fergusson, who is building up a mighty 
scheme of philosophy, and Elaine, who is entirely 
reorganising society, do yet quarrel about the 
pettiest and most trivial details of household 
arrangement. Believe me, the triviality of it is 
quite intentional, and in my opinion of the very 
essence of the scene. 

“To go on, you say ‘the comic relief is 
extrinsic to the play proper.’ Here again the 
practice of playwriting would, I think, have kept 
you from making that remark. What you call 
‘comic relief’ is really only one of the three or 
four contrasted states of married life that I am 
dealing with. It is, of course, a separate case of 
its own, and its razson dé¢re is that it is in definite 
relation to and in contrast to the other part of the 
story. The story of Susan, Harabin, and Edensor, 
by its very nature, is chiefly confined to them, and 
does not of course include Pybus and Elaine. But 
their case is illustrative of and relevant to my 
scheme. 

** With regard to the construction, I wish you 
would see a lecture that I delivered upon stage 
construction, which will appear in the volume of 
essays and lectures that I am now preparing. 
And I should like you also to look at the preface 
to ‘Judah,’ where Joe Knight has some really 
acute remarks about the necessary accentuation of 
comic characters. Such characters as Pybus and 
Elaine have to be drawn with a few very swift 
strokes. If every stroke is not very strong and 
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highly coloured, the portrait is not drawn and 
the character remains indefinite. If every stroke is 
highly coloured it gives the impression of farce and 
exaggeration. But this is not really so, as you 
will find out if you try to draw a character of this 
kind yourself. 

**T am sure you won’t think that I am writing 
in any ill-temper, or that I don’t fully recognise 
the kindness and appreciation that your letter 
shows. But you seem to have got the idea 
that my work is not sincere, and that I am 
not carrying out the rules that I have laid down. 
When my book of essays and lectures is published 
you will be able to see more what I have really 
said upon these matters. But in the meantime 
I must ask you to take my word that what 
appears to be farce and insincerity and exaggera- 
tion is really only a necessary compliance with 
the conventions and limitations of stage work. 
And if you constantly wrote for the stage you 
would understand what I am afraid I have very 
badly conveyed in my letter. The test of sin- 
cerity in a character is not its absolute likeness 
to fact in every detail. No character on the stage 
will in its details be anything like the same 
character in real life, any more than a picture 
by a landscape painter is like a mountain. 

‘*Try and come round after the play to-morrow 
night. 

** Kindest regards. 

“* Very faithfully yours, 
‘* HENRY ARTHUR JONES.” 


This epistle to the rebellious critic exactly 
corresponds with my conception of Mr. Jones 
as creator, as critic, and as good-fellow. He 
bears criticism charmingly, but he does not 
learn from it. He wishes I practised writing 
plays more than I do. There, of course, he 
has me on the hip, and I know quite well 
what rods in pickle I am laying up for myself 
when my views shall be brought to so practical 
a Criterion as Mr. Jones’s. But it is just 
because I am nota professional craftsman that 
my vision remains unblurred by the so-called 
necessities of the stage. The exigencies of 
the pit and gallery are no concern of mine, 
and in the box-office returns I have, alas ! no 
interest. Mr. Jones—to his eternal credit— 
was the first of our dramatists to develop 
literary aspirations, and the business of the 
critic is to try him by the standard he 
has himself selected. I accuse Rebellious 
Susan of a lack of central grip, and of con- 
fused handling. Mr. Jones replies that the 
object of his play is to leave you with no 
definite ideas at all on the subject it deals 
with. Is this really a right dramatic method? 
Even from the practical point of view (which 
I eschew), the stage does not seem the fit 
medium for criticism of life @ /a Henry 
James. Mr. Jones has every right to use 
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parallel cases and adventitious or complemen- 
tary couples, but why did he call his play 7he 
Case of Rebellious Susan? Why not at least 
a sub-title—e.g., “ Or, Marriage 4 la Mode?” 
Waiving this minor point, I come to Mr. 
Jones’s astonishing assertion that there isn’t 
a line of farce in the play, because the farce 
really happened. Apart from the implicit 
bull, surely Mr. Jones knows that the mere 
reality of an episode does not warrant its use 
in art, nor guarantee its appropriateness 
in any particular play, not to mention its 
veracious transcription. In any art-school 
you may see students drawing from the life 
but how many actually reproduce it? Many 
a novelist imagines his characters are real 
because he himself knows them in the flesh. 
And suppose a man should thrust the figure 
of a zebra into a picture of the death of Lord 
Tennyson, would it be any justification that 
the zebra was “ drawn from the life”? Art is 
selection from the bewildering medley of the 
real, and arrangement of it in aesthetic shapes. 
Pybus Fergusson, and Elaine, I admit, came 
out less farcically in action than they read in 
print. But still they remain caricatures. If 
Fergusson were really “ building up a mighty 
scheme of philosophy,” and Elaine “ entirely 
reorganising society,” then their quarrel 
about trivialities would be fine comedy. But 
being merely “highly-coloured” caricatures 
of philosophic persons, they move throughout 
on the plane of farce, and the comic contrast 
is lost. The unity of atmosphere is what 
Mr. Jones always fails to achieve ; and, as 
I have before pointed out, his “comedy” is 
invariably a survival from those days of 
melodrama when the comic lovers had to 
fill up the time while a big scene was being 
hammered upbehind. It iscarpenter-comedy. 
Real comedy should be fused throughout, net 
consist of alternate streaks of drama and farce. 
Since the lamented death of Mr. Sheridan 
we have not been 
blessed with 
comedy. 
Wilde 
sandwich 
gives us 
epigrams. 





system, and 
drama and 
After every 


serious episode the play ¥y 
stops for epigrams. So my 
in the vegetarian res- = 


taurants if you call for apple-pic the girl 
brings you apples in one plate and pie-crust 
in another ; our modern comedy is in vege- 


such op 
Even Mr. y p I, 2 
writes on the ni N 
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tarian apple-pie order. Mr. Jones defends 
the broad strokes of his draughtsmanship on 
the ground that stage characters must be 
“ definite.” That the characters must be 
“definite,” while the whole play may be 
“indefinite,” seems somewhat contradictory. 
But why cannot a character be at once 
“definite” and true to life? Several of 
Mr. Jones’s other characters in this same 
play are perfectly definite and perfectly 
natural, Lady Susan is a serious character- 
study of some subtlety, by no means the 
silly, flippant creature that some critics have 
supposed. Sir Richard Cato and Inez are 
creations in the true vein of high comedy. 
But Pybus and the Admiral belong to low 
comedy. Terence and Moliére, Sheridan 
and Dumas //s, do not seem to have 
suffered from those stagey necessities on 
which Mr. Jones so pathetically dwells, and 
which, even if they exist, should be the 
mothers of better invention. Mr. Jones 
suspects that I think his work insincere. By 
no means: I merely think it is sometimes 
mistaken. He holds that certain conventions 
are necessary limitations of stage-work : that 
you have to get your effects over the foot- 
lights and reach the man at the back of the 
gallery. But it all depends on who is the 
man at the back of the 
gallery. I have been there 
myself,—and very shocked 
at the things that have 
reached me. If the man 
who pays the piper is to 
set the tune, the chances 
of art hinge on the man’s 
degree of artistic culture. 
In an era when art was 
understood, the public de- 
mand would be as a pillar 
of fire to keep the artist in the ways of tiuth. 
In an era like our own, when art is not 
understood, the public demand is but a cloud 
of confusion. In an inartistic age art cannot 
be produced except by people to whom art 
is its own reward. And if a playwright 
works with his eye upon the man at the back 
of the gallery, let him honestly admit that 
he is a manufacturer. 


Tee mas ** 


4] ES PITE his own admissions, Mr. Jones 
| is nota manufacturer. His plays are 
the sincere expression of his thoughts 
about life and the problems of the age. He 
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is no sucker of foreign 
brains ; though he may 
not be a creator of the 
first order, he is always 
original and always in- 
ventive. He has humour 
and strength, wit and 
wisdom and _ imagina- 
tion, and there is even style in his later 
work. But he is unable to shake off the 
old conventions of the dark ages of the 
theatre from which we are just emerging ; he 
lacks unity of key, and his construction is 
stagey. At the back of all this is probably a 
certain deficiency of insight. These are not 
very heavy deductions to make from the tale 
of his merits, though they have to be made. 
And in his ignorance of construction he has 
many rivals. I should not like to assert that 
any contemporary English playwright knows 
how to construct plays. But then you are 
to bear in mind, if you please, that I think 
Shakespeare made a shocking mull of the 
last act of Hamlet. 


remak. Richard Moulton, who, in his 
thoughtful work “ Shakespeare as a 
Dramatic Artist,” has endeavoured 
to found a science of criticism, but who has 
only produced an elaborate glorification of 
Shakespeare’s methods, has yet some useful 
analysis. “ Constructive economy” is a good 
phrase for that frugal management of one’s 
theme which is essential to a perfect piece of 
work. Cause non sunt multiplicande preter 
necessitatem, we used.to learn in our logics. 
Characters are not to be multiplied beyond 
necessity is surely as good a canon for the 
drama. Yet we find Mr. Jones introducing 
an entirely new character in the last act, and 
this merely to explain that Lucien Edensor 
has forgotten his love in three weeks, and to 
bring Lady Susan her ring in a piece of 
wedding-cake. What a caddish device, by 
the way! Probability is another category 
we have the right to demand respect for. 
Yet this same Lucien Edensor whom Lady 
Susan loves in Cairo turns up at her uncle’s 
in England. The odds are a thousand 
to one against it. If Lady Susan sinned at 
Cairo (and she did sin, though this, the whole 
crux of 7he Case of Kebellious Susan, was not 
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perceived by the bulk of the critics), her 
fellow-sinner would not just turn out after- 
wards to be the son of an old friend of her 
uncle’s. It is high time “the long arm of 


, coincidence” wereamputated. To find Lucien 


the lover of Lady Susan quite shocks me. 
She should have sinned witha stranger. How 
much more natural it would be, since Lucien 
had relations with her uncle, for him to have 
met her in England and to have followed 
her to Cairo! This simple turn would have 
introduced both constructive economy and 
probability. Moreover, in a perfect piece 
of dramatic construction I should not expect 
to find the leading character the one that had 
the least to do with the theme of the play. 
Yet Sir Richard Cato is really as much the 
chorus of old Attic Comedy as he is a 
personage of the plot, and, at any rate, he 
moralises as copiously as the characters in 
Roman Comedy, whose conventional dicta 
represent the transformed survival of the 
Greek Chorus. “Cato, thou reasonest well,” 
but thou hast little business on the scene. 
On the other hand the first act of Rebellious 
Susan is splendidly constructed ; it is only 
in the working-out of the dramatic problem 
so admirably posited that Mr. Jones falters. 
The works Mr. Jones recommends me to 
read I hope to make speedy acquaintance 
with, and should they convert me I shall 
make public recantation. At any rate, he 
agrees that there are principles, and a bar 
of abstract judgment to which works of art 
should be brought. Of course if my particular 
principles are wrong, my criticism falls to 
the ground. Meantime I have only to add 
that there is excellent literary comedy in 
Rebellious Susan ; that it has lines quite as 
good as Congreve’s or Wycherley’s ; that 
its cynical, worldly-wise Weltanschauung 
is in the legitimate key of comedy ; that it 
provides Mr. Wyndham with an admirable 
part, which he plays with rare naturalness - 
and infinite variety; that it gives Mary Moore 
the chance of showing how sweetly serious 
she can be, and Miss Gertrude Kingston 
of demonstrating how fine and versatile a 
comédienne she is; that it confirms the 


reputation of Fred Kerr and makes that of 
Nina Boucicault; and that on the whole 
better acting has not been seen in London 
for many a long day. 


I. ZANGWILL. 
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a 
WA ae N the familiar picture of a snowy December night, when, 
4 M93 =| safely tucked beneath the bedclothes, we are reminded of 


FASS ; . 
Ny the approach of Christmas by the dismal ditties rendered 


by itinerant musicians, that do duty for carols, the season ‘ 
of the year is brought forcibly before us. 


Upon the political proclivities of our readers will 





depend their appreciation of the music: it is of the 
picture we would speak. 

The orchestra, conducted by a peer of the realm, are 
individualists to a man. Should the conductor lose patience, his baton might be used 
with disastrous effect upon the devoted head of the lantern-bearer, who appears hugely 
delighted with sounds that perhaps more highly trained ears might shudder at. John 
Bull’s butler has evidently been desired by his master to move on the company ; but 


this, it would appear, is a matter of some difficulty. Have they come to stay ? 
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Treacher.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 


NUGGETS IN THE DEVIL’S PUNCH BOWL, and other Australian 


Tales. By ANDREW Robertson, Author of ‘f The Kidnapped Squatter.’ Crown 8vo, 35. 64. 





Lonpon: LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO. 
New York: 15, East 16th Street. 
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ae [ucreased Attractions, 
Reduced Price. 


NOTICE.—A mongst the Notable Features in the December Part of 


Cassell’s Family Magazine, 


Price 6A., 

Forming the First Part of the New Series, may 
be mentioned :— 

1. A New Serial Story by L. T. MEADE, Author of “ The Medicine 


Lady.” Illustrated by Wat Pacer. 


. A Complete Story by J. M. BARRIE, 


Author of “The Little Minister.” Lllus- 
trated by J. GULICH. 








N 


. Hats and Bonnets worn by the Prin- 
cess of Wales. By Arpern Hor. 
Illustrated by Numerous Photographs. 


. The Cabinet and its Secrets. By 
SIR WEMYSS REID. Fully Illustrated. 


. A Complete Story by ANTHONY HOPE, 


Author of “ The Prisoner of Zenda.” Illus- 
trated by Hat Hurst. 


Ge 


- 


aN \\ 


un 


OV 


g a . People who face Death: Alpine 
7 ninco © 3 Guides. By A. E. Bonser. _ Illustrated 
1 by RaLpH PEACOCK. 





7. A Detective on Detective Romances. By W. E. Grey. 
Illustrated by Numerous Photographs. 


8. A Beautiful Collotype Picture from an Original Drawing by 
Percy Tarrant will form the Frontispiece. 


9. The Rey. S. Baring Gould will express his views on Novel 
Writing and Novel Reading in the Course of an Illustrated Interview, 
contributed by FREDERICK DoLMAN. 


10, Chit-Chat on Dress, New Music, and other Features peculiar 
to CasSELL’s FAMILY MAGAZINE. 


CASSELL & COMPANY, LIMITED, LUDGATE HILL, LONDON; AND ALL BOOKSELLERS. 
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Messrs. Bell’s New Books. 








ALBERT MOORE, His Life and Works. By A. Lys- 


BALDRY. Illustrated with 10 Photogravures and about 70 other Illustrations. Super-Royal 4to, 


£3 3s. Also 60 copies on Large Paper, with the plates in duplicate, printed on India Paper and 
on Japanese Vellum, £5 5s. net. 


SIR EDWARD BURNE-JONES, Bart., A Record 


and Review. By MaALcoLM BELL. With more than 100 Illustrations, including 7 Photogravures. 
Third Edition, in special binding designed by GLEESON WHITE. Small Colombier 8vo, 215. net. 


RAPHAEL’S MADONNAS, and other Great Pic- 


tures. Reproduced from the original paintings. With a Life of Raphael, and an account of his 
chief works. By Kart KAroty, Author of ‘tA Guide to the Paintings of Florence.” In one 
volume, with 53 Illustrations, including 9 Photogravures. Small Colombier 8vo, in special binding 
designed by GLEESON WHITE, 21s. net. A few copies on Large Paper, with the Plates on India 
Paper. £2 2s. net (all sold). 


THE BRITISH FLEET. The Growth, Achieve- 


ments, and Duties of the Navy of the Empire. By ComMMANDER CHARLES N. RoBIn- 
son, R.N. With about 150 reproductions of paintings, prints, and drawings illustrative of battles, 
ships, persons, customs, and social life in the Navy. Dedicated by permission to H.R.H. THE 
Duke oF York. Ordinary Edition, crown 8vo, 10s. 62. 150 copies in fcap. 4to, with extra 
Engravings, 21s. net. 


EROS AND PSYCHE. A Poem in Twelve Measures. 


By Ropert BripGes. Fcap. 8vo. Second Edition thoroughly revised. Printed on hand-made 
paper at the Chiswick Press, with binding designed by GLEESON WHITE. 55. net. 





New Volume of the ‘‘Ex-Libris’’ Series. 
AMERICAN BOOK-PLATES. By Cuartes Dexter 


ALLEN. With numerous Illustrations. Also a limited Large-Paper Edition. 





New Volumes of Bohn’s Libraries. 
ANCIENT ROME, and its Neighbourhood: an Illus- 


trated Handbook to the Ruins in the City and Campagna. By RoBEerT Burn, M.A., Fellow 
of Trinity College, Cambridge. With numerous Illustrations. 


ROBERT SOUTHEY: the Story of his Life written in his 


Letters. With an Introduction. Edited by JoHN Dennis, Author of ‘Studies in English 
Literature.” 35. 6d. 


HAWTHORNE’S (NATHANIEL) TALES. Vol. IV., 


containing ‘‘ Mosses from an Old Manse.” 35. 6d. 


SMOLLETT’S NOVELS. With Crursuanx’s IIlus- 


trations. 4 vols. Vol. I., Roderick Random; Vols. II. and III., Peregrine Pickle ; Vol. IV., 
Humphry Clinker, and The Adventures of an Atom. [Zn the press. 


VIRGIL. A New Literal Prose Translation by A. HamILTon 


Bryce, LL.D., F.R.S.E. With Portrait. 35. 62, 


THE ORATIONS OF ISOCRATES. = Translated by 


J. H. Freese, M.A., with Introduction and Notes. Vol. I. 5s. 





Lonpon : GEORGE BELL & SONS, York Street, Covent Garden. 
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Sampson Low, Marston & Gompany's New Books. 


VENICE DEPICTED BY PEN AND PENCIL. Adapted by Mrs. Arruur 
BELL (N. D'’Anvers), Author of ‘‘The Elementary History of Art,” etc., from the German of HENRY 
PERL. With 180 Full-Page and Text Illustrations from Original Drawings by Ettore Tito and other 
celebrated Venetian Artists. In r handsome 4to vol., cloth extra, 28s. A limited number of copies, in 
a superior binding, at 32s. 


HISTORY OF ENGRAVING IN ENGLAND. By Louis Facan. _Illus- 


trated by 100 Typical Examples reproduced from Rare and Unique Prints in the British Museum, 
exemplifying the Progress of the Art from the End of the Sixteenth Century to the Earlier Years of Her 
Majesty’s Reign. The Edition is strictly limited to 100 Copies. In 3 Sections, each in Portfolio. 
Price £25 net. 

THE ART OF THE WORLD. Illustrated with Reproductions, with the 


especial approval of the Artists, of numerous Masterpieces of Modern English, American, French, 
German, Spanish, Dutch, and Italian Art. Two handsomely bound volumes, each volume containing 
25 Photogravures, printed from Copper-plates, 50 Typogravures, Facsimiles in Colour, and some 125 
Typogravures in the Text, all by Goupil. Price £12 12s. net. 


J. GREENLEAF WHITTIER, THE LIFE AND TIMES OF, 1807-1892. 


By S. T. PicKARD. With Portraits. 2 vols., crown 8vo. 18s. 


THE SHERMAN LETTERS. Correspondence between General and Senator 


Sherman, from 1837 to 1891. By Mrs. SHERMAN THORNDIKE. With Portraits. 8vo, cloth, 16s, 


RECOLLECTIONS OF A VIRGINIAN, IN THE MEXICAN, INDIAN, 


and Civil Wars. By General DABNEY H. MAuRY. With Portrait. 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


GENERAL GRANT, PERSONAL MEMOIRS OF. New and Cheaper 


Edition. With Illustrations. Crown, 8vo, cloth, 6s. 











NEW NOVELS AND STORIES AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
HIGHLAND COUSINS. By Wiuiam Brack. Author of “A Daughter of 


Heth.” 1 vol. post 8vo, 65. [Eighth Thousand. 
PERLYCROSS: A Tale of the Western Hills. By R. D. Bracxmore, 
Author of ‘‘ Lorna Doone,” etc. 1 vol., cloth extra, 6s. [Fourteenth Thousand, 


IN THE DAY OF BATTLE. By J. A. Srevart, Author of “ Kilgroom: 


a Story of Ireland,” etc. 3 vols., crown 8vo, cloth, 315. 6d. 


JOHN MARCH, SOUTHERNER. By G, W. Caste. 1 vol. crown 8vo, 


cloth, 6s. 


THE GATES OF DAWN. By Fercus Hume. Author of “The Mystery of 


a Hansom Cab,” etc. 1 vol. crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 





NOW READY, AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’, 


SGRIBNER'S MAGAZINE: Christmas Number, 


CONTAINING 
RUDYARD KIPLING’S new Poem “ McAndrew’s Hymn,” 


Illustrated by Howarp PYLE; 


GEORGE F. WATTS, R.A., by Cosmo Monkhouse, 


Illustrated with twenty-one reproductions from Watts’ Paintings and Drawings ; 


BESIDES NUMEROUS STORIES, POEMS, SKETCHES, Etc., 
AnD NUMEROUS CHARMING ILLUSTRATIONS. 


COMPLETE IN ITSELF. 


London: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & COMPANY, Limited, 


St. Dunstan’s Houser, FETTER LANE, E.C. 
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GEO. ALLEN’S ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


A NEW EDITION OF JANE AUSTEN'S 

PRIDE AND PREJUDICE. With 100 Illustrations, and specially designed Initial 
Letters to each Chapter by HUGH THOMSON, and an Introduction by GEORGE SAINTSBURY. 
Crown 8vo, cloth gilt or edges uncut, 6s. [Just out, 

The Large-paper Copies on Arnold’s Unbleached Hand-made Paper, with the Illustrations on 
Japanese Paper, mounted in the Text, are all taken up. 

SPENSER’S “FAERIE QUEENE.” Edited by Tuos. J. Wisr, Compiler of the 
‘Ruskin Bibliography.” With about 85 Full-page Illustrations, besides 80 Canto Headings, 
Initials, and 60 ‘Tailpieces by WALTER CRANE, 

An entirely New Edition (limited), hand-printed on a specially prepared quality of Arnold’s Un- 
bleached Hand-made Paper, large post 4to. [0 be completed in Nineteen Parts, published monthly, 
10s. 62. net per Part. No odd parts will be supplied. 

Also 25 copies, printed in red and black, on Japanese vellum, 25s. net per Part. 

The First Part (in specially designed cover) will contain 4 full-page Illustrations, 5 half-page Canto 
Headings, 5 Tailpieces, and 80 pages of Text. Each part will include, on an average, the same 
number of Illustrations. The Text has been collated from Four Editions, including that of 1590. 
Prospectuses will be sent on application. [PART 1. ready about November 15th. 
LULLABIES OF MANY LANDS. Collected and Rendered into English by 

ALMA STRETTELL, and Illustrated with 77 Drawings by EMILY HARDING. 

On Antique paper, with specially designed cover in gold, fcap. 4to, cloth gilt, 7s. 6¢@. [A ovember. 

The Book comprises 30 Lullabies from England, Scotland, Ireland, Wales, Denmark, France, 
Germany, Greece, Hungary, Italy, Norway, Old Latin, Roumania, Russia, Sicily, and Spain. 

THE DISAGREEABLE DUKE: a Christmas Whimsicality for Holiday Boys 
and Girls. By ELLINOR DavENpoRT ADAms, Author of ‘‘ Robin’s Ride,” ‘* Comrades True,” 
e‘c. With 8 full-page Illustrations by EMILy HARDING. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6¢. [ November, 

RUSKIN ON EDUCATION. By Wituiam Jotty (one of Her Majesty’s In- 
spectors of Schools). Being a Series of Articles reviewing Mr, Ruskin’s Opinions on Education, 
with soine Extracts from his Writings. Fceap. 8vo, 180 pp., cloth, 2s, net. [Now ready 

General Principles of Education—Training of Taste in Schools— Moral Education—The Teaching of 
Social and Political Economy. 


BY AUGUSTUS J. C. HARE, 


Author of ‘‘ Memorials of a Quiet Life,” ‘“‘ Walks in Rome,” etc. 
SUSSEX. With Map and 40 Woodcuts. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
WALKS IN LONDON. New Pocket Edition, revised to date, with additional 


Woodcuts. Two vols., feap. 8vo, 12s. 


WESTMINSTER. Reprinted from “Walks in London” asa handy guide. 120 


pages, paper cover, 6d. 
BY JOHN RUSKIN. 


THE HARBOURS OF ENGLAND. With the 12 Illustrations made expressly 
for the Work by the late J. M. W. TuRNER, R.A, in addition to the Vignette which he designed 
for the cover of “ The Ports of England.” The Plates used in this Edition have been reproduced 
in Photogravure from specially selected impressions of the Engravings in the first issue. 

There will be 250 Large-paper copies on Hand-made Paper, with India Proofs of the Plates, large 
post 8vo, 15s. 

The work, which has been out of print since 1877, will contain an Introduction by T, J. WIsE. Im- 
pressions from the 12 Original Plates will be obtainable in a Folio for Ics. 6d. the Set. [/z November, 
VERONA, and other Lectures. Delivered principally at the Royal and London 

Institutions between 1870 and 1883. Illustrated with Frontispiece in Colour and 11 Photogravure 
Plates from Drawings by the Author. Medium 8vo, cloth, 159. 

LETTERS TO A COLLEGE FRIEND, 1840-1845, including an Essay on 
** Death before Adam fell.” Crown 8vo, cloth, 4s. A few of the Large-paper copies on Hand, 
made paper, post 8vo, Ios., still remain. 

Complete Lists post free on Application. 











RUSKIN HOUSE, 156, CHARING CROSS ROAD, LONDON. 
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The English 
Church Magasine. 

















THE FIRST NUMBER, FOR JANUARY 1895, 
WILL BE READY IN, DECEMBER, 


rorya 


PRICE se ee SIXPENCE. 


Each Number of the Magazine will be complete in 
itself, and will be Profusely Illustrated 


by First-rate Artists. 








eo of Religious and General Interest by the 
Foremost Ecclesiastical and Lay Writers of the 


Day will appear in each number. 


Two Short Stories by Well-known Writers will also 
be included, as will Editorial Notes of the Month, and 


Correspondence. 





LONDON : 
A. D. INNES & CO., 31 AND 32, BEDFORD STREET, STRAND. 
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A large and beautiful Copyright Etching after 
SIR FREDERIC LEIGHTON presented to 
all Annual Subscribers to 


The Art Journal, 1895. 


POSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSOSOSSSOSSSOSOSOSOOOS 


IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT. 


In order still further to increase the large circulation of the ART 
JOURNAL, the Proprietors have decided to PRESENT to all Annual 
Subscribers for 1895 a carefully printed and good impression on specially 
made Etching Paper of a 


VALUABLE ORIGINAL COPYRIGHT ETCHING 


now being etched by the very competent Artist, G. A. MANCHON, of the 
beautiful and decorative Painting 


“HIT,” 


By SIR FREDERIC LEIGHTON, Bart., 


President of the Royal Academy. 





The Etching will be of large dimensions, having an engraved surface 
of 21 by 16 inches, suitable for frames 30} by 224 inches. 


This scheme for the diffusion of a thoroughly good work of Art has 
the express sanction of the President of the Royal Academy, who has 
kindly promised to examine the progress of the Etching, and to sign the 
Artist’s Proofs on its completion to his satisfaction. 

Those paying the year’s subscription in advance will receive. early 
impressions of the plate. 





For further particulars see Announcement in the December and January Numbers of 


THE ART JOURNAL. 





“THE ART JOURNAL” OFFICE, 26, Ivy Lanz, LONDON, E.C. 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON’S 


LIST OF 


NEW BOOKS. 








THROUGH TEN ENGLISH COUNTIES. By James Joun Hissevy, 


Author of ‘‘ On the Box Seat.” In demy 8vo, with Illustrations, 16s. 


A MEMOIR OF MRS. AUGUSTUS CRAVEN (Pauline de la Ferronnays), 


author of Le Recit d'une Seur, By MARIA CATHERINE BisHopr. In 2 vols., crown 8vo, with 
Portrait of Mrs. Craven, 21s. 


FORTY YEARS AT THE POST-OFFICE, 1850-1890: A Personal 
Narrative. By FREDERICK E, BaINEs, C.B. In 2 vols., large crown 8vo, with diagrams, 
etc., 2Is. 


TWO SUMMERS IN GUYENNE, 1892-1893. By Epwarp Harrison 


BARKER, Author of ‘‘ Wayfaring in France,” etc. In one vol, demy 8vo, with Illustrations, 16s. 


AFRICAN HUNTING AND ADVENTURE FROM NATAL TO 
THE ZAMBESI. By WittraM CHARLES BaLpwin, F.R.G.S. With Numerous IMustrations. 
A Third and Cheaper Edition. In 1 vol., demy 8vo, 18s. 


ENGLISH WHIST AND ENGLISH WHIST PLAYERS. By 


WILLIAM PRIDEAUX CouRTNEY. In one vol., demy 8vo, 14s. 


LETTERS FROM CAMP TO HIS RELATIVES AT HOME 
DURING THE SIEGE OF SEBASTOPOL. By CoLIN FREDERICK CAMPBELL. With 
Introduction by Field-Marshal Lord WoLsELEY. In 1 vol., crown 8vo, 7s. 64. 


A MEMOIR OF MRS. HENRY WOOD. By Cuar.tes W. Woop, Author 


of ‘* Through Holland.” In 1 vol., crown 8vo, with Portraits, 75. 6d. 


THE HISTORY OF ROME. By Tueopor Mommsen. Translated by 
WILtIAM Purpiz Dickson, D.D., LL.D. New and Cheaper Edition. In § vols., crown 8vo, 
7s. 6d. each, to be issued at Monthly intervals. The First Vol. will be ready in November 1894. 


NOLLEKENS AND HIS TIMES. By Joun Tuomas Smirtu, formerly 


Keeper of the Prints and Drawings in the British Museum. Edited by EDMUND Gussg. In 
1 vol., demy 8vo, with Portrait, 15s. 


THE LIVES OF JAMES HOLMES AND JOHN VARLEY. By 


ALFRED THOos. Story, Author of “ The Life of John Linnell.” In 1 vol., demy 8vo. 


MEMOIRS OF AN AUTHOR. By Percy Fitzceratp, M.A., F.S.A., Author 


of ‘* The Lives of the Sheridans,” etc. In two vols., demy 8vo, with Portrait, 28s. 


PERSIAN PICTURES.—SAFAR NAMEH: A Book of Travel in the 


East. In crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE INGOLDSBY LEGENDS; or, Mirth and Marvels. By Tuomas 
INGOLDsBY, Esq. A New Edition, edited by Mrs. EpDwArD A. BonD. In 3 vols., demy 
8vo, 315. 6d. 


THE HISTORY OF THE FRENCH REVOLUTION (1789-1800). 
By Louis ADOLPHE THIERS. Translated by FREDERICK SHOBERL. New Edition. In § vols., 
demy 8vo, gs. each, to be. published monthly. The First Volume will be issued in January 1895. 
(Delivered only to purchasers of entire Sets.) 





Lonpon: RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, New Burlington Street, 
Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty the Queen. 
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MESSRS. HENRY & CO.’S ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


“nny PRALLAAAAADDO 


NEW ART SERIAL. 


PIRILLO" 


The History of 
Modern Painting. 


By Dr. RICHARD MUTHER, 


KEEPER OF THE ROYAL COLLECTION OF PRINTS AND ENGRAVINGS AT MUNICH. 
In imperial 8vo, 2304 pages, 
WITH THIRTEEN HUNDRED ILLUSTRATIONS. 
PROSPECTUS ON APPLICATION. 


The Spectator says: “The most exhaustive book on modern Art. ... The author 
has furnished all lovers of modern painting with complete information as 
to its origin and development. His three volumes describe the work, and 
in most cases give a brief sketch of the lives, of 1417 artists. . . . His book is 
characterised by large-mindedness and freedom from national prejudice. . 
The book which tells the tale of this moral conquest (the enlargement of 
the realm of beauty) marks a progress not only in art but in life.” 


Frankfurter Zeitung: “ Brilliantly written; an example of clear exposition, full of 
excellent observation, elucidation, and criticism.” 


Journal des Arts: “I\.ouvrage est beau et séricusement fait.” 


La République Frangaise: “Vouvrage de M. Muther mériterait d’étre traduit en 
notre langue, et serait acceuilli avec faveur.” 


ROR 


In order to meet the wishes of intending Subscribers, the one wishing to get the 
work as soon as possible, the other preferring Monthly Paris, Messrs. HENRY have 
decided to issue the work as follows :— 


(1) In Thirty-six Shilling Monthly Parts. 
(2) In Sixteen Half-crown Parts. 
(2) In Three Volumes, handsomely bound in cloth gilt, £2 15s. 


(4) In Three Volumes, Library Edition, choicely bound in half morocco, 
£3 15s. 


NNOTE.— The Prices are net in each case. 





Lonnon: HENRY & CO., 93, St. Martin’s Lane, W.C. 


Subscriptions received by all Booksellers and Newsagents. 
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MESSRS. HENRY & CO0.’S ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Under the Patronage of H M. the Queen, H.R.H. the Princess of Wales, H R.H. the Duchess of Teck, etc 


The VICTORIA LIBRARY for GENTLEWOMEN. 


In Seven Volumes, choicely bound in cloth gilt, in case complete, 2is. net, forming a 
handsome Christmas Present. parate Volumes at 6s. each. 


THE SERIES CONSISTS OF— 


THE GENTLEWOMAN IN SOCIETY. By Lapy Greviite. 


‘Lady Greville knows Society thoroughly, and she knows how to describe it with vivacity. The subject 
could not have been in better hands.”—Globe. 


THE GENTLEWOMAN’S BOOK OF HYGIENE. By Dr. Kate Mitcuett. 


‘We have ro hesitation in saying that Ur. Kate Mitchell’s volume deserves a place not only in the Victoria 
Library, but in the house of every lady in the land.”—Literary World. 


THE GENTLEWOMAN’S BOOK OF SPORTS. With Contributions on Fishing, 


Boating, Swimming, Skating, Cricket, Golf, Lawn Tennis, Archery, etc. Edited by Lapy GREVILLE. 
‘‘A very comprehensive volume, pleasantly written by recognised authorities.”—T7imes. 


THE GENTLEWOMAN AT HOME. By Mrs. Tatsor Coke. 


“The ae experience of the writer enables her to speak with the greatest authority upon a!! matters 
connected with the management and internal adornment of our homes.” —Gentlewoman. 


THE GENTLEWOMAN’S BOOK OF GARDENING. By Mrs. CHAMBERLAIN. 


‘The volume is a welcome addition to a group of books which are sure to be even more widely read as they 
become more widely known.”—Speaker. 


THE GENTLEWOMAN’S BOOK OF ART NEEDLEWORK. By Miss E. T. 


MASTERS. With Twenty-one Illustrations, including Three from Photographs lent by the Queen. 
“Should be one of the most successful books of the day if wide popularity wer: always the corollary of 
conspicuous merit. ... Amusing anecdotes and highly-finished drawings taken from photographs graciously 
~~ by - Majesty the Queen enhance the great literary attractions of this noteworthy volume.”—Daily 
elegrapn. 


THE GENTLEWOMAN’S BOOK OF DRESS. By Mrs. Dovctas. 


“A womanly woman's book . . . by a very capable writer who knows what she is talking about: there is 
hardly a question of taste in any department of feminine adornment left untouched.”—S¢. James's Gazetle. 











Jm one volume demy 8 vO isf- 
Wur Wikson in WMataleleland» 
or Sport and War in ambuion 
by Capt C.H.W. Donovar 
WL muemeroue Ulualietions ffors Pectegefhe 





Barry Pain’s New Book. | By Jocelyn Quilp. 
THE KINDNESS OF THE CELESTIAL. By pAneE — : . Romance of ie Re- 
pe . ” % vel irection, OCELYN UILP. i 
— of “(In a Canadian Canoe,” Crown 8vo, | Frontispiece by AvBaay Sth agg a 
3S. Od. 3s. 6d. 


“ Has a quaintness and distinction of its own, an | By F. Norreys Connell. : 
elusive quality of style, a personal touch, that lends to IN THE GREEN ane or, Half-pay Deities. 
it a whimsical fascination.”—Daily News. With Illustrations by F. H. Townsenp. Crown 


| 8vo, 38. 6d. 
HOLIDAY RHYMES. From Punch, Pall Mall, | pECLINED WITH THANKS, By the Author 
St. James's and Westminster Gazettes, etc. By of “ Abroad with Twitty.” Crown vo, 38. 6d. 


AntHony DEANE. Crown 8vo, 38. 6d. | ABROAD WITH TWITTY. By the Author of 
“* Sprightly, various, and full of fun.”—7imes. “ Declined with Thanks.” 


DISILLUSION: A STORY WITH A PREFACE. By Dororny Lercuron, 
Author of “ As a Man is Able.” In Three Volumes. 


‘«The leading characters in this typically modern tale are very well drawn, and the author has distanced all 
ther fellow-novelists of her own sex in the delineation of a woman whose heartlessness may be truly called devilish. 
The strength of this portrait is remarkable . . . the other woman is effective too, and the tangle of the relations 
-of the three is put right by a device of startling originality.” — World. 

“ Another study of the New Woman, and a most brilliant and convincing study. Celiais almost an inspiration. 
Such a woman has never been drawn with more absolute truthfulness. . . . A very powerful and pathetic piece 
-of work.” —Speaker. 4 

‘Had we space we should like to make a gee many quotations from the sayings of Celia. Her principles 
are abominable, and her morals are of the laxest; but many of her remarks are original, pungent, and 
-entertaining.”—Saturday Review. 

“A story worth writing and a story well written. . . . The conversations are brilliant, and the general 
remarks are full of thought and observation. It is —_ reading enough for the idlest, but even the idle will not 
tbe able to read it without being made to think.”— Sketch. 


LONDON: HENRY & CO., 93, ST. MARTIN’S LANE, W.C. 


rnest Mulliner. 








| 
| 
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THE PALL MALL MAGAZINE 
For 1895. 





In the JANUARY NUMBER will commence a SERIES of PICTURES illustrative 


“SCENES IN THE HUNTING FIELD.” 





REPRODUCTIONS of a SERIES of CHINESE PICTURES in COLOUR by 
A. MANDARIN, entitled— 


“SOCIAL SOUVENIRS,” 


illustrative of INCIDENTS in ENGLISH LIFE from the CHINESE POINT of VIEW, 
will begin in FEBRUARY, 





¢ 


Early in the SPRING will be Published an ARTICLE entitled— 


‘WHEN LEAVES ARE GREEN,” 


“A SON OF THE MARSHES,” 
illustrated with Facsimiles of Watercolour Drawings by GIACOMELLI. 





Arrangements have been made for the Publication later in the Year of a 
SERIES of ARTICLES entitled— 


“THE EVOLUTION OF ITALIAN ART,” 


BY 


MR. GRANT ALLEN. 


These Articles will be Illustrated with Engravings after the OLD ITALIAN MASTERS, 
and will, it is believed, be of the highest interest to the Art Student and Connoisseur, 





Immediately following the Articles on Military Subjects, which have materially 
increased the world-wide interest in the careers of WELLINGTON and NAPOLEON, 
there will be Published a SERIES of ARTICLES by 


MR. CLARK RUSSELL 


“NAVAL ARCHITECTURE OF ALL AGES,” 


illustrated by ORIGINAL DRAWINGS of TYPES of SHIPS from Prehistoric 
Times to the Present Day, 





OFFICES: 18, CHARING CROSS ROAD, LONDON, W.C. 
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JOHN LANE’S LIST OF BOOKS IN BELLES LETTRES. 





HOPPER (NORA). 
BaLLaps IN Prose. With a title page and cover 
designed by WALTER WEsT. Sq. 16mo. 5s. net. 
FLETCHER (J. S.). 
Tue WonperFuL Wapenrake. By “A Son oF 
THE Sort.” With 18 full-page illustrations on 


Japanese vellum, by J. A. Symincton. Crown 
8vo. 5s. 6d. net. 


DAVIDSON (JOHN). 


Ba.LLaps AND Sones. Witha title-page designed 
by WALTER West. Feap. 8vo, buckram. 5s. 


net. (In preparation. 
DAVIDSON (JOHN), 

Prays: An Unhistorical Pastoral; A Romantic 
Farce; Bruce, a Chronicle Play; Smith, a 
Tragic Farce; Scaramouch in Naxos, a Panto- 
mime, wich a Frontispiece and Cover Design 
by AuBREY BEARDSLEY. Printed at the Bal- 
lantyne Press. soocopies. Small 4to. 7s. 6d. net. 


DAVIDSON (JOHN). 


Feet Street Ectocugs. Second edition. Feap. 
8vo, buckram. 5s. met. 


DAVIDSON (JOHN). 
A Ranpvom ITINERARY AND A BALtap. With a 
frontispiece and title-page by LauRENcE Hous- 
MA™. 600copies. Fcap. 8vo, lrish linen. 5s. net. 


DAVIDSON (JOHN). 
Tue Nort WALL. Feap 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 


The few remaining copies transferred by the 
Author to the present P..blisher. 


WATSON (WILLIAM). 


ODES, AND OTHER Poems. Fcap. 8vo. 4s. 6d. net. 


(in Decemoer. 
WATSON (WILLIAM). 


Tue E.opinc ANGELS: A Caprice. Second 
edition, sq. 16mo, buckram, 3s. 6d. net. 


WATSON (WILLIAM). 


EXCURSIONS IN CRITICISM; BEING SOME PROSE 
RECREATIONS OF A RuyMER. Second edition, 
crown 8vo. 55. net. 


WATSON (WILLIAM). 


Tue Prince’s Quest, AND OTHER Poems. With 
a bibliographical note added. Second edition, 
feap. 8v0. 4s. 6d. »et. 


DE TABLEY (LORD). 


Poems, Dramatic AND  Lyricat. By JouN 
LEICESTER WARREN (Lord De Le wy llus- 
trations and cover design by C. S. Ricketts. 
Second edition, crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


DE TABLEY (LORD). 
A New Vo.tumeE oF Poems. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 


(/mmediately. 
DALMON (C. W.). 


Sone Favours. With a specially designed title- 
page. Square 16mo. 4s. 6d.net. Immediately. 


KEYNOTES SERIES. 


Each volume with specially designed title-page b 
AvuBREY BEARDSLEY. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
net. ‘ 

Vol. 1. Keynores. By Georce Ecerton. 

[Fifth editicn now ready. 

Vol. u. THe Dancinc Faun. By FLoRence 


FARR. 

Vol. 1. Poor Fork. Translated from the Russian 
of F. Dostorevsky by LENA MILMAN, 
with a preface by GEorGE Moore. 

Vol. tv. A Cuitp oF THE AGE. By FRANCIS 
ADAMS, 

Vol. v. THe Great Gop PAN AND THE INMOST 
Licut. By ARTHUR MACHEN. 

(Immediately. 

Vol. vi. Discorps. By Georce Ecerton. 

. (Jmmediately. 

Vol. vit. Prince ZALEski. By M. P. SHIEL. 

(Jmmediate'y, 

Vol. vi. THE Woman wuo Dip. By Grant 

LLEN, (Jmmediately. 

Volumes in this series are in preparation by Ella 

D'Arcy, H. B. Marriott Watson, Henry Harland, H. D. 
Lowry, and others. 





WHARTON (H. T.) 

SappHo. Memoir, text, selected renderings, and 
a literal translation by Henry THORNTON 
Wuarton. With three illustrations, fcap. 8vo. 
7s. 6d. net. (/mmediately. 

BEECHING (Rev. H. C.). 
In AGARDEN: Poems. Witha specially designed 
title-page. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. [Jmmediately. 
GREENWOOD (FREDERICK). 
ImaGINATION IN DREAMS. Crown 8vo. 55. net. 
LE GALLIENNE (RICHARD). 

Tue Boox Bitts or Narcissus. An account 
renderei by RicHarp LE GALLIENNE. Third 
edition, crown 8vo, purple cloth, uniform with 
“ The Religion of a Literary Man.” 3s. 6d. net. 

(Jmmediately. 
LE GALLIENNE (RICHARD). 

EnGtisH Poems. Third edition, crown 8vo, purple 
cloth, uniform with “‘ The Religion ofa Literary 
Man.” 55. net. 

LE GALLIENNE (RICHARD). 

GeorGE MEREDITH: some Characteristics; with a 
Bibliography (much enlarged) by JouN Lane, 
portrait, etc. Fourth edition, crown 8vo, purple 
cloth, uniform with “ The Religion ofa Literary 
Man.” 5s. 6d. net. 

LE GALLIENNE (RICHARD). 

Tue RELIGION oF A LITERARY Man. Fifth thousand, 
crown 8vo, purple cloth. 3s. 6d. net. 

Also a special rubricated edition on hand-made 
paper, 8vo. ros. 6d. net. 

LE GALLIENNE (RICHARD). 

Prose Fancigs. With portrait of the Author by 
Witson Steer. Third edition, crown 8vo, 
pa cloth, uniform with ‘‘ The Religion of a 

iterary Man.” 5s. net. 

Also a limited large-paper edition. 12s. 6d. net. 


BENSON (ARTHUR CHRISTOPHER). 
A New Votume oF Poems. Fcap. 8vo. 5s. net 
(Jmmediately. 
BROTHERTON (MARY). 
ROSEMARY FOR REMEMBRANCE. Fcap. 8vo. 55. net. 
[Jmmediately. 
HAYES (ALFRED), 

Tue VALE oF ARDEN AND OTHER Poems. Fceap. 

8vo. 3s. 6d. net. (Immediately. 
IRVING (LAURENCE). 

GopeFrror AND YoLanve: A Play. With three 
illustrations by AuBREY BEARDSLEY. Small 
4to. 5s. net, (Jimmediut.ly. 

NETTLESHIP (J. T.). 

Rospert BrowninG. Essays and Thoughts. Third 
edition, with a portrait. Crown 8vo. 5s. 6d. 
net, 

EGERTON (GEORGE). 

Younc Orec’s Ditties. A translation from the 
Swedish of OLa Hansson. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
net, (Jmmeaiatly. 

JOHNSON (LIONEL). 

Tue Art or Tuomas Harpy: Six Essays. With 
etched portrait by Wm. Stranc, and Biblio- 
graphy by Joun Lane. Crown 8vo. 5s. 6d net. 

Also 15> copies large paper, with proofs of the 
portrait. £1 1s. net. 
JOHNSON (PAULINE). 


Wuite Wampum: Poems. Crown 8vo. 5s. «¢ 


(Jmmediately. 
STREET (G. S.). 
Tue AuTOBIOGRAPHY OF A Boy. Passages selected 
by his friend, G.S.S. With title-page designed 
by C. W. Furse. Feap. 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 


(Third edition now ready. 
WILDE (OSCAR). 


A Woman or NoImportance: A Comedy in Four 
Acts. Small 4to, in a cover designed by C. HH. 
SHANNON. 7s. 6d. net. 





THE BODLEY HEAD, VIGO STREET, LONDON, W. 
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Now Ready. Price Four Shillings. New Book by suas . Benne Now Ready 
THE ROSEBUD ANNUAL, 1890. | The CHRISTIAN WORLD ANNUAL 
Illustrations on every page! FOR’ 1895. 
Crammed full of Fun for the Children. BLINDNESS OF MADGE TYNDALL. 
A Splendid Christmas Present. | By SILAS K. HOCKING. 





In the Press, Price One Shilling, 


Helps to Health and Beauty. 


By a Pharmaceutical Chemist. 


In Preparation, Price Two Shillings, 


The Wital Virtues. 
By C. SILVESTER HORNE. 


NOVELS BY AMELIA E. BARR. 


In a variety of Handsome Cloth Bindings, or Bound Uniformly, Crown 8vo, Cloth. 
Price SIX SHILLINGS Each. 








A Rose of a Hundred Leaves. | Friend Olivia: A Quaker Story. 
Price THREE SHILLINGS and SIXPENCE Each. 
The Beads of Tasmex. A Border Shepherdess. 
A Sister to Esau. Paul and Christina. 
She Loved a Sailor. The Squire of Sandal Side. 
The Last of the Macallisters. The Bow of Orange Ribbon. 
Woven of Love and Glory. Between Two Loves. 
Feet of Clay. With Portrait of the Author. | A Daughter of Fife. 
The Household of McNeil. | Jan Vedder’s Wife. Also a Cheap Edition 
In Spite of Himself. at Is. 6d. 





JAMES CLARKE & CO., 13 anp 14, FLEET STREET, LONDON. 


Mr. Elkin athens’s List of New Books in Belles Lettres, 


MR. WEDMORE'S NEW SHORT STORIES. 
ENGLISH EPISODES. By FREDERICK WEDMORE. Crown 8vo, 35. 6d. net. [Just published. 


Like ‘‘ Renunciations,” but unlike “ Pastorals of France,” this book deals— in a spirit of “ polite” or of poetic ‘‘ realism” 
—with entirely English themes. 


POEMS OF LIONEL JOHNSON, Author of ‘‘The Art of Thomas Hardy.” With Title- 
Desizn by H. P. Horne. Printed at the Chiswick Press, on Haad-made Paper. Square 8vo, 5s. net. [Just published. 


OUT OF EGYPT: Stories from the Threshold of the East. By Percy HEMINGWAY. 





Cover-Design by Gleeson White. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. [Just published. 
REVOLTED WOMAN: Past, Present, and to Come. By C. G. Harper. With 
Numerous Illustrations by the Author. Demy 8vo, 5s. net. [Just published. 
SONGS FROM VAGABONDIA. By Buiss Carman and RicHAarD Hovey. Decorations 
by Tom B. Meteyard. Fecap. 8vo, 5s. net. (Just published. 


TRAVELS IN A TREE-TOP. By Dr. C.C. Apsotr. Small 8vo, 5s. net. [ Just published. 
“DIVERSI COLORES” SERIES. The Series of Books begun in ‘‘ Diversi Colores” by 


Mr. Hereert P. Horne will continue to be published by Mr. Elkin Mathews. 
The intention of the Series is to give, in a collective perfected form, Poems and Essays by various Writers which have 
appeared from time to time in os Hobby ner sé. The Series will be Edited by Mr. Horne, and will contain :— 


No. CAROLS AND POEMS. By Se.wyn ImacE [| Just published. 
No SSsave UPON MATTHEW ARNOLD. by Agruur Gatton. bie acgharadion. 
No. 4 POEMS. By Ernest Dowson. (/n preparation. 
No. 5. THE LETTERS AND PAPERS OF ADAM LEGENDRE. (Jn preparation. 


Each Volume will contain a new Title-Page and Oraaments designed by the Editor, and will be uniform with ‘‘ Divers? 
Colores.” 


OCCASIONAL PORTRAITS. By WILL RoruENsTEIN. With Comments on the Personages 


by Various Writers. [/n preparation. 
IN THE KEY OF BLUE, and other Prose Essays. By JOHN ADDINGTON SYMONDS, 
Cover-Design by C. S, Ricketts. Second Edition. Thick crown 8vo, &s. 6d. net. (Ready. 


RHYMER®S’ CLUB, THE SECOND BOOK OF THE. With Contributions by E. Dow- 
son, E. J. Evtis,G A. Greene, A. Hivvier, L. Jounson, R. Le Gacrienne, V. PLarr, E. RADFORD, E. Ruys, 
T. W. Ro.veston, A. Symonps, J. TopHUNTER, and W. B. Yeats. 500 copies (400 for sale), Square 16mo, 5s. 


net. Also 50 copies Large Paper, ros. 6d. net. (Ready. 
A LITTLE CHILD’S WREATH. A Sonnet Sequence. By ELIZABETH RACHEL 
CHAPMAN. 350 copies. Square 16mo, 3s. 6d, net. (Ready. 





NEW CATALOGUE OF PUBLICATIONS NOW READY, FREE ON APPLICATION. 





LONDON: ELKIN MATHEWS, VIGO STREET, W. 
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Mark, Zane xpress 


THE LEADING BRITISH AUTHORITY ON AGRICULTURE AND STOCK-BREEDING. 


The Best Newspaper for Breeders of all Classes of LIVE STOCK, LATEST MARKET 
INTELLIGENCE, SPECIAL REVIEW of the CORN TRADE in all its Branches. 


PUBLISHED EVERY MONDAY EVENING, PRICE 3d. 











All interested in Agriculture, Live Stock, or the Corn Trade, should take the 
** Mark Lane Express” regularly, by ordering from any Newsagent, Bookstall, or 
direct from the Office, upon Terms stated below. 


ALL ORDERS FOR ADVERTISEMENTS SHOULD BE SENT TO THE PUBLISHER. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION, 
Including Portrait Plates of Noted Live Stock, etc. 


Three Months . : ; : 3s. od. 
Six Months ; : ; d ; ; F ‘ ‘ ‘ i . 7s. 6d. 
Twelve Months. . ‘ ree: ; ‘ sk aici ab mann aie . 15s. od. 


United States and Canada, 4.50 dollars; Australia, Tasmania, New Zealand, etc , 17s. 6d. ; France 
and Belgium, 22 francs ; Germany, 17} marks per annum, post free. 


All remittances for Subscriptions or Advertisements to be sent to the Publisher— 
“MARK LANE EXPRESS,” 150, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 
Cheques and Post Office Ordzrs crossed London and Westminster Bank. 


pesPinnin yee 


A HIGH-CLASS ILLUSTRATED WEEKLY JOURNAL FOR LADIES. 











HE SPINNING WHEEL. .-Price 1d. Weekly. A 
thoroughly practical Home Journal for Wives, Mothers, and 
Daughters. Order it from your Newsagent or Bookstall. 





"PRE SPINNING WHEEL contains Plain Instruc- 


tions for Home Dressmaking. 





HE SPINNING WHEEL should be read by every 
Woman who wishes to dress well, keep well, and look well. 
Complete Story, and Ladies’ Needlework Guild Reports weekly. 





HE SPINNING WHEEL is beautifully Illustrated 


throughout. Price One Penny Weekly. 














OFFICE: 199A, STRAND, LONDON, W.C 
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IF YOU WANT— APPLY TO 


G 0 EYRE & SPOTTISWOODE, 
V E & N East Harding Street, 
SBR ME NT p Up LONDON, E.C. 
so 2 ae l] 
hie on Application. 3h Cf I, / 0 NV S 


Any Information given. 

















TO ADVERTISERS —— ||CAULION. 


It is with much regret that the Proprietors of HALL’S COCA 
WINE are compelled to warn the readers of The Pall Mali 
. Magazine that there are vend so-called ‘‘Coca Wines” now 
TH E N EW YEAR Ss N oO. being sold which are absolutely useless as a stimulant, owin; 
to the fact that they contain only ¢vaces of Coca, quite insu 





\ i i cient to affect the nervous tissues of the body. 
(January ’ which will be published a a Each peg repel Lappe COCA WINE —— one 
. rachm of the soluble and active constituents of the Coca 
week before Christmas, closes for leaves, et oe same time capo 3 reel delicate flavour of 
* the Wine. It is safe in its action, and can be taken with equal 
press on Nov. 20th, and all Advertise- advantage by both Adults and Children without the fear of 


ill effects. Asa precaution the name of the Proprietors of 
ments should be forwarded to “ Hall’s Coca Wine”—STEPHEN SMITH & CO.—is written 
across the label of each bottle, and none is genuine without. 


C. MITCHELL & CO. (Sole Agents), HALL’S COCA WINE 


is strongly recommended pote he the Medical Press and Medical 

. sion as 

Red Lion Court, Fleet Street, London, E.C., | |a MARVELLOUS RESTORATIVE. 
Sold by all Chemists and Wine Merchants at 2s. and 3s. 6d. per 
BEFORE THAT DATE. bottle, or will be sent post free by the Proprietors, 


STEPHEN SMITH & CO., Bow, London. 
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Established January 1880. Published every Wednesday in New York, U.S.A., 


By tue MUSICAL COURIER COMPANY, 


MARC A. BLUMENBERG, President. 








An International Newspaper, giving a résumé of the principal musical events happening 
in the music centres of the world, the movements of artists and the new works of Composers, 
by our own correspondents located in those centres; also discussions on all subjects of 
interest to musicians, by some of the best writers in both the Old and New Worlds. 
Its English department is being rapidly developed, and arrangements are now being 
completed whereby news of interest to Musicians in the United Kingdom will be reported 
weekly through its columns, 





British Representative : London Office: 
Mr. F. V. ATWATER. 15, ARGYLL STREET, W. 


Single Copies, 6d. ; by post, 8d. Annual Subscription, (fost free,) £1 1s. 
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O5 CHOICE SOAPS. 











VINOLIA SOAP is the basis of the 
following :— 


Premier Vinolia Soap 


Floral Vinolia Soap - - 6d.) 
Balsamic Vinolia Soap - 8d. 
Toilet (Otto) Vinolia Soap 10d. 
Vestal Vinolia Soap- 2s. 6d. 
Coal Tar Vinolia Soap - 4d. 
Terebene Vinolia Soap - 4d. 
Carbolic Vinolia Soap - 4d. 
Sulphur Vinolia Soap - 4d. 
Blondeau’s Cold - Cream 
Soap- - - - = = 8d. 
Blondeau’s Lys de France 
Soap- - - - - - &d, 
Blondsau's Maréchal Neil 
Boap- - © = - + & 


- 4d. 





Blondeau’s Oriental Soap 8d. 
Blondeau’s Heliotrope Soap 8d. 
Blondeau’s Lettuce Soap - 8d. 
Blondeau’s Musk Lavender 
Soap - - - - = &d. 
Blondeau’s Marequil Soap 8d. 
Blondeau’s Jequilla Soap- 84d. 
Blondeau’s Shampoo Soap. 8d. 
Blondeau’s Baby Soap - 8d. 


Blondeau's Glycerine and 
Cucumber Soap - = 6d, 


Blondeau’s Violet Soap - 1s, 
Blondeau’s Opoponax Soap 1s. 


Blondeau’s White Rose 
and Cucumber Soap - 10d, 


Kic., etc., etc, ete. 





os 
= 
> 
< 
= 
7) 


SOAP. 


_|VINOLIA SHAVING STICKS. 
Premier 6d. ; 


VINOLIA SHAVING CAKES Premier, 1/-; Toilet, 2/- ; 
VINOLIA SHAVING FOAM Toilet, 1/-, 1/6-; 


Toilet, 1/-, 1/6, 2/6; Vestal, 2/-. 
Vestal, 3/-. 


Vestal, 2/6. 





BLONDEAU ET CIE, 





RYLAND ROAD, LONDON, N.W. 
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Tue Darty CHRONICLE says of the issue of October 11: “It is a marvellous production altogether, one of the best 


sixpenn’orths ever printed.” 
THE NEW SERIES OF THE 


PALL MALL BUDGET 


has met with the most conspicuous success, and has been received with striking public 
favour. Its price remains unchanged, SIXPENCE, Weekly. 


The special monthly Coloured Supplements, devoted to Illustrations of the Infantry and Cavalry Brigades of the British 
Army, which have been recently issued, were sold out on the day following publication. Further coloured supplements 
dealing with phases of public life are in preparation, and the special issues to be continued monthly will be found of 
increasing interest, Among the attractions publisted during the Autumn are 


Three New Stories, by MR. RUDYARD KIPLING, 


RESPECTIVELY ENTITLED 
I. THE MIRACLE OF PURUN BHAGAT. II. THE UNDERTAKERS. 
III. LETTING IN THE JUNGLE. 


The first of these Stories, ‘The Miracle of Purun Bhagat,” appeared in the PALL MALL BUDGET of OCTOBER 
18th, illustrated by Mr. CECIL ALDIN, 


A New Novel, by JOHN OLIVER HOBBES, 


Author of “ Some Emotions and a Moral,” 
ENTITLED 
“THE GODS, SOME MORTALS, AND LORD WICKENHAM,”’ 


Will be commenced in the PALL MALL SpocEr in NOVEMBER, 





THE SUBSCRIPTION TO THE PALL Mau Bupcer CF ORDERED FROM THE 2 Orricz), INCLUDING POSTAGE, IS 


£s.d. ror a 
UNITED KINGDOM (13 weeks). . .... 071 | ALL COUNTRIES OUTSIDE THE U.K. (13 wee 0 8 8 
ONE TEAR G(BLAMD). . «1.1. se cece a8: 81GRE TEAR (ABROAD) wt ltt 114 3 


(A THIN EDITION IS PUBLISHED FOR TRANSMISSION ABROAD.) 


All Subscriptions are Payable in Advance. Cheques and P.O. Orders are to be made payable to the PALL MALL 
GAZETTE, and crossed “ Coutts & Co. 


Editorial and Publishing Offices: 18, Charing Cross Road, London, W.C. 
AN_ARTISTIC CH RISTMAS PRESENT, 


IMPERIAL FoLio, Ina Brown Sailcloth Portfolio, 15 224 in., with Side Buckles, 
AN EDITION DE LUXE OF 
MR. JOSEPH PENNELL’S DRAWINGS OF 


The Devils of 
Notre Dame. 


With Letterpress Description by Mr. R. A. M. STEVENSON, 
EIGHTEEN DRAWINGS AND ONE VIGNETTE. 














The Drawings, together with the Descriptive Article by Mr. R. A. M. STEVENSON, 
are printed on Japanese paper, and enclosed in a specially designed Portfolio. 


Fifty Copies only, including the five special signed Copies referred to below, will be 
issued to the Public. Each copy is numbered and signed by the Artist. Price £3 3s. net. 

Five Special Copies, with every page of Illustrations signed by Mx. JOSEPH PENNELL, 
are also ready. Price £10 Ios. net. 











As few copies remain in the Publishers’ hands, intending Subscribers should 
make application without delay to the Offices of 


THE PALL MALL GAZETTE, 18, Charing Cross Road, London, W.C. 
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WELSBACH ir PATENTS. 


“G 
E % 








AA 





PER CENT. 











SAVED IN GAS, GREAT REDUCTION 
IN COST OF 
TIMES THE LIGHT OF MANTLES. 
AN ORDINARY BURNER, ¥ 


BUT ONLY 








THE CONSUMPTION OF GAS. 
NO DIRT, NO SMOKE, AND 


<> LESS HEAT. 


abe 
¥8 








CAN BE 
ALL THE ADVANTAGES OF THE iL OF THE woe 
ELECTRIC LIGHT AT S Cost! 
GAS FITTINGS, 











SUITABLE FOR ANY DESCRIPTION OF LIGHTING, WHILE A 
SPECIAL FEATURE HAS BEEN MADE OF ARTISTIC DESIGNS SUITABLE 
FOR PRIVATE HOUSES. ANY DESIRED TONE OF LICHT CAN BE 

OBTAINED BY USING SUITABLE SHADES OR GLOBES. 


oS 





Full Particulars sent Post Free on application to 


THE INCANDESCENT GAS-LIGHT COMPANY, LIMITED, 
‘head Office: 14, PALMER STREET, WESTMINSTER, LONDON, S.W. 
Or at their Show Rooms :— 

33, QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.C. 136, NEWINGTON CAUSEWAY, S.E. 

6, THE TERRACE, KENSINGTON HIGH ST., W. 391, BRIXTON ROAD, 8.W. 


Branches and Agencies throughout the Kingdom. 
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Tease , , — 
FOR THE WINTER. 
For Chapped Hands, 


Eclipses everything. Harmless. Neither sticky nor greas 
Cracked Hands & Lips, does not show, can be used at any time. Saniinahie ine ail 
classes and all climates. One application gives instant relief. 
Roughness of the Skin, Recommended by the Press, Medical Profession, and Hun- 
f R ali he sages weed Sold by r) eee -/6, 1/-, and 

per bottle; direct, post free, -/9, 1/3, and per bottle. 
Cha ings and ed ness, N.B.—If Giycota Soap (sold at -/6 _" Tablet) and Giy- 
Lovely Complexions, coca TooTH Powpgr (sold in -/6 and 1/- boxes) be used, 


perfect comfort is assured. [Kindly mention this Magazine. 
Smooth White Hands. Ted, CLARK, The Laboratory, Crouch End, London, N. 


TYPEWRITERS ‘ic’ 


Tremendous Bargains in Slightly Soiled 
REMINGTONS, BARLOCKS, HAMMONDS, YOSTS, CALICGRAPHS, ETC. 


Any Machine can be Hired with Option of Purchase. 
USE OF MACHINE TAUGHT FREE. TERMS—CASH OR EASY TERMS. 
Ribbons and Sundries for all Machines at Reduced Rates. 
Documents Copied with Accuracy and Despatch. 100 Circulars Copied for 5s. 
Special Attention to Country Orders. CATALOGUE FREE. 


N. TAYLOR, MANAGER. 
NATIONAL TYPEWRITER EXCHANGE, 74, Chancery Lane (Holborn end), LONDON. 


Telephone No. 6690. 















































TEA without TANNIN. 
3 TANOCEA. izDEAF 
ONE HNEUTRALISES | IMPROVES The New SATTE v 
TABLET THE | THE 
Ac —" ahaa as —, = letel TER 
OONF NOM IAKt AFNESS, NOISES. IN THE HEAD, 
DE 
wiaes Soe oss ae a... Discharges, ‘&e., no matter of how long 
TEA 3% IMPOSSIBLE. standing. 
OF ALL GROCERS AND CHEMISTS. — A —. a Discs, 
° c., entirely su 
et Go. AND I S.; As this treatment is carried out at one’s 
or, Post Free, 7}d. and 1s. 2d., from the own home, a ere ie yy ery i 
Pamphlet, 'estimonials, an vice 
TANOCEA TABLET CO. , Professor KEITH- ILARvaY (Rooms H-0) 
Bletchley Station. 8, Pall Mall, London, S 
CHARITABLE INSTITUTIONS. 





THE 


REEDHAM ORPHANAGE, 
PURLEY, SURREY. 





This Undenominational Institution is maintaining 320 FATHERLESS 
CHILDREN, who will be cared for in every way until they are 15 years of age. 
Their Necessities entail an Annual Expenditure of £8,000, to meet which 
there is only a Reliable Income—that from Annual Subscriptions—of £2,300. 
The Board of Management, therefore, earnestly appeal for help. 


J. ROWLAND EDWARDS, Secretary. 
Office: 35, FINSBURY CIRCUS, E.C. 
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" CHARITABLE INSTITUTIONS. 
THE HOSPITAL FOR SICK CHILDREN, 


GREAT ORMOND ST., BLOOMSBURY. Convalescent Branch-CROMWELL HOUSE, HIGHGATE. 


Patron—THE QUEEN. President—The DUKE OF FIFE, KE.T. Chairman—ARTHUR LUCAS, Esq. 


£2,800 borrowed from the Bankers to meet Christmas Bills. 1893 —In-Patients, 1,604. New Out-Patients, 27,698. 
On behalf of the Sick Chiljren the Committee appeal to every Mother and Father in England for help. 


The CHILDREN’S HOSPITAL is POVERTY-STRICKEN, and the Committee BEG for IMMEDIATE AID. 


ADRIAN HOPE, Secretary. 
Bankers—WILLIAMS, DEACON, anD MANCHESTER AND SaLForD BANK. 


LONDON HOSPITAL, WHITECHAPEL, E:. 
NUMBER OF BEDS, 776. 


In-Patients Treated in 1893. . 10,599 | Assured Income . 3 : . £20,000 
Ot. =» “ gy é . 127,084 | Expenditure. : : - . £60,000 
£40,000 RequirED EacH YEAR FROM VOLUNTARY CONTRIBUTIONS. 

J. H. HALE, Chairman. 
G. Q. ROBERTS, House Governor. 


INFANT ORPHAN ASYLUM, WANSTEAD. 


Patron—THE QUEEN. 























Bankers—Messrs. WILLIAMS, DEACON & CO. 


It maintains nearly 600 fatherless children now. It has received 4,000 fatherless children since 1827. 
Life Subscription for two votes .. .. £1010 0 | Annual Subscription for two votes ae 
Life Subscription for one vote .. ee | Annual Subscription for one vote me o1 6 
Office—63, Ludgate Hill, London. HENRY W. GREEN, Secretary. 





THE SURGICAL AID SOCIETY. 


Chief Office: SALISBURY SQUARE, FLEET STREET, E.C. 
President—The Right Hon. the Eart OF ABERDEEN. 
This Society was established in 1862 to supply Trusses, Elastic Stockings, Artificial Limbs, etc., and every 
other description of mechanical support to the Peer, without limit as to locality or disease. 
WartTeER Beps and INVALID CARRIAGES are Lent to the Afflicted. 
It provides against imposition by supplying the appliance on the certificate of a Surgeon only. By special 
grants it ensures that every deserving applicant shall receive prompt assistance. 
OVER 200 PATIENTS ARE RELIEVED EVERY WEER. 
Contributions are earnestly solicited. Bankers—Messrs. BarcLay & Co., Lombard Street. 
WILLIAM TRESIDDER, Secretary. 


CITY OF LONDON TRUSS SOCIETY, 
Estab, 1807.) 35, FINSBURY SQUARE. (Estab. 1807. 
FOR THE RELIEF OF THE RUPTURED POOR THROUGHOUT THE KINGDOM. 

Patron—H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES, K.G. Treasurer—JOHN NORBURY, Esq. 

The Patients (numbering nearly 10,000 in the year) are of both sexes and all ages, from children a month old to adults 
over o5. Upwards of 495,500 Patients have been relieved since the formation of the Charity. ADDITIONAL 
are GREATLY NEEDED to meet the increasing demands on the Charity. Premises recently enlarged, providing, zxter 
alia, a separate entrance, wai'ing-room, and female attendant for female patients. SUBSCRIPTIONS, DONATIONS, 
and BEQUESTS will be thankfully received by the Society’s Bankers, LLOYDS BANK (Limited), 72, Lombard Street ; 
and by the Secretary, at the Institution. N.B.—Patients are relieved IN AND FROM ALL PARTS of the UNITED 
KINGDOM and the COLONIES. JOHN WHITTINGTON, Secretary. 


THE ST. GILES’ CHRISTIAN MISSION 


Is at the present moment CONSIDERABLY HAMPERED BY PRESSING LIABILITIES, 
Incurred in carrying on its work on behalf of the 


HELPLESS AND FALLEN. 
Our Financial Position is SO CRITICAL that we cannot too urgently 
PLEAD FOR HELP. 


F. A. BEVAN, Treasurer, 54, Lombard Street, E.C. 
WILLIAM WHEATLEY, Superintendent, 4, Ampton Street, Regent’s Square, W.C. 


ABOUT £800 URGENTLY REQUIRED 


Before the close of the year, to meet the Ordinary Expenditure of the 


LONDON LOCK HOSPITAL & RESCUE HOME. 


Without Erdowments or Investmen s, Thousands of Poor Women have received Benefit in the 
Hospital and passed into the Home or some other one. 
Donations and New Subscriptions most thankfully received by the Treasurers, LORD KINNAIRD, 1, Pall Mall East, 
and J, F, DEACON, Esq., 20, Birchin Lane; or the Secretary, A. W. CRUIKSHANK, Hospital, Harrow Road. 


*,* For Continuation of Charitable Announcements, see Opposite, 
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BISCUITS | 


| 
y INDIGESTION. / 





As SUPPLIED TO H.M. 


THE QUEEN 

\ Z 

S\| AND OTHER MEMBERS J 
OF THE ROYAL FAMILY. 


If any difficulty be experienced Z 

in obtaining HOVIS, or if what & 

is supplied as HOVIS is not 

satisfactory, please write, send § 

ing Sample (the cost of which & 
will be defrayed) to 


§. FITTON and SON, } 


\) hae 
TD PRIIIIE: 
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THE WILLIAMS TYPEWRITER 


Notwithstanding the general satisfaction which 
the original model has given, it has been our con- 
stant aim to improve the machine and bring it 
fuly up to the ideal of the most critical Mechanical 
Engineers and Practical Typists. 

Specialimprovements which have been suggested 
by users during the past two years have been per- 
fected, and we now take pleasure in offering 
machines with the following new and important 
features. The key-board has been mate straight 
| tustead of curved, the keys are of composition without 

the glass tops, the touch has been lightened, and the 
| carriage has a new locking device, whereby the work- 
ing parts may be instantly locked hy thumb-screws 








- AUTOMATIC CHEQUE PUNCH. at each end of the carriage, lessening the liability of 
Agents for) WILLIAMS COPYING BATH. wnjpury during transportation, or by careless servants 
DEXTER FOLDING MACHINE. and office boys. 


CENTIGRAPH ADDING MACHINE. 
= The claims of superiority regarding Speed, 


| Durability, Economy, Portability, Strength, Sim- 
plicity, and Quietness, have been generally 
acknowledged ; ‘and with Visible Writing, Direct 
Inking, and perfect manifolding power, we believe 











Contractors to ther Majesty’s Government, | the Williams to be beyond question the best writing 
| machine in the market, 


Descriptive Catalogue will be sent on application. 


WILLIAMS TYPEWRITER CO. FOR EUROPE, 
(s19, mroapway.) 21, CHEAPSIDE, LONDON, E., 


= = 
666666666 / DIGESTIVE 
mh A 








TABLE SALT 


For Your 


Best Work 
USE ONLY 
REEVES’ 
ARTISTS’ 
COLOURS 





PURE 
PERMANENT 
RELIABLE 


All Dealers supply, r+ 





Catalogues Pest Free 
From the Makers 





REEVES & SONS, L° 
113, CHEAPSIDE, LONDON 

8, EXHIBITION ROAD 

19, LOWER PHILLIMORE PLACE 


Pépsalia thoroughly digeste the food. 
It has the exact taste and appearance of the 
best white table salt, and like it is eaten at the 
table with the food. PEPSALIA is cheap. It 
adds One Farthing only to the cost of a meal, 


From all Chemists and Grocers, etc., in bottles, 
at I/-, 2/-, and 5/-, or 


& € Be © é * e | ; ) C. & &. STERN, 62, Crays Inn Road. London. 
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Madame A. T. ROWLEY’S 


TOILET MASK 


OR FACE GLOVES) 


Is a natural beautifier for bleaching and preserving 
the skin and removing complexiona!l imperfections. 

It is Soft and flexible in form, and can be WORN without 
discomfort or inconvenience. 

It is recommended by eminent physicians and scientists as a substitute 
for injurious cosmetics. 

COMPLEXION BLEMISHES may be hidden imperfectly by cos- 
metics and powders, but can only be removed permanently by the Toilet 
Mask. By its use every kind of spots, impurities, roughness, etc., vanish 
from the skin, leaving it soft, clear, trilliant, and beawiful, It is harm- 
less, costs little, and saves pounds use'essly expended for cosmetics, 
powders, lotions, etc. It prevents and removes wrinkles, and is both a 
complexion preserver and a beautifier. 

Illustrated Treatise, with full particulars, post free, 3 stamps. 


é “ez : MRS. A. T. ROWLEY, 
, 39, OXF STREET, 
TO BE WORN THREE TIMES IN THE WEEK. THE TOILET MASK C0. _ CONDON, w ed 























©Q== 
FOR TORPID LIVER. FOR HEADACHE. 


arters little 
—loiver Pills 


SOLD BY ALL CHEMISTS, 1s, 140. (FOR 40 PILLS), 


i 
CONTAIN NO MERCURY, NO POISON. | | 





























PURELY VEGETABLE AND UNINJURIOUS. 


uu 





36 | Small Pill. 


Small Dose. 























Small Price. 
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’ PERMANENT ALIGNMENT. 
TYPE INTERCHANGEABLE. 


The Finest Typewriter Work is that 
Executed on the “ Hammond.” 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE AND Book or TESTIMONIALS. 


Adiress— THE HAMMOND TYPEWRITER COMPANY, 
Head Office: 50, QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, E.C. 





9.94 


Prices ls. to 16s. 6d. Sold throughout the Country. 


Manufactory: 


176 and 1'77, STRAND, LONDON. 





ESTABLISHED OVER HALF A CENTURY. 





Dr. GEO. i. JONES 


Surgeon Dentist 
and 


Doctor of Dental Surgery, 
Exam., U.S.A, 


57, Great Russell Street, 


BLOOMSBURY, 


LONDON. 





Consultation Free, Daily 10 to 5, and, with every information on the supply of Prize 


Medal Dentals, and will forward H.M. the Queen’s Dentist’s Testimonial ; 


; also Complete 


List of Highest Possible Awards obtained by Dr. Gro. H. JONES at the Great Inter- 
national Exhibitions for Painless and Perfect Dentistry. 








For BRAIN, BLOOD, NERVE an and MUSCLE, 
Pre-eminently the GRANDEST TONIC. A sound 
Port Wine, combined with Iron, Coca, Phosphorus, 
and Pepsine. STRENGTHENING, SUSTAINING, 
and VITALISING. Extensively prescribed by 
Doctors for Ans#mia, Insomnia, Debility, Exhaus- 
tion, Brain Fag, and Loss of Vital Power. A 
DIGESTIVE,Tone-giving STIMULANT, after Fevers, 
Accouchement, Influenza, etc. Price 3/9 per bottle, 
42/- per doz. everywhere; or C e Paid of 
MARZA CO., Ltd., 19, Wilson Street, LONDON, E.C. 


tas 743 








MEMORY-TRAINING. 


“ The Loisette System is the only real method of study.” 
—Rev. J. A. Robinson, August 17th, 1894.‘ The Loisette 
exercises are pleasurable and practical.” — Rev. John 
Wharton, M.A., T.C.D., July 13th, 1894. ‘‘ To ensure 
great mental vigour, nothing i is so effective as the Loisette 
System.’ "—G.H - HH. Clement (inventor of the Centric Pen), 
M-v 24th, 1894. “‘ Loisette’s System is in theory natural, 
in practice useful.”--Dr. Charles Mercier, F.R.C.S., Author 

of ‘“‘ The Nervous System and Mind.” ‘“ The Sy: stem an 
aid to speaking without Notes.” — Rev. E. G. Roberts, 
M.A.Oxon. ‘Great advantage to strong memory, incal- 
culable aid to weak one.”—Dr. J. M. Buckley. “‘ Top in 
examination.” —T. Tait, M.A., Glasgow, Dec. 1885. 
“ Seemed difficult, but is a delightful study.”—R. T, Pope, 
C.E., 27th Feb., 1894. 
See The Pall Mail Gazette, Feb 4th, 1890; Echo, Jan. 7th, 

1888 ; Literary World, Feb. oth, 1294; United 
Service Magazine, June, 1894. 


Prospectus Post Free from 
A. LOISETTE, 37, New Oxford Street, London. 
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a 
“ i, 
va , /TV 
Self Peery 
PATENTED 
WRITES INSTANTLY AND CONTINUOUSLY. 
HAS EXTRA LARGE RESERVOIR OF INK. 


SECURE AGAINST LEAKAGE IN THE POCKET. 


FLOW OF INK TO THE PEN CAN BE REGULATED 
WITH THE GREATEST NICETY. 
















In Polished Vulcanite, handsomely Enchased; 


HAS BEEN PRONOUNCED 
BY COMPETENT JUDGES TO 

BE BY FAR THE BEST OF ANY 
YET PLACED ON THE MARKET. 


and fitted with Special Barrel Pen, in 
14-carat Gold, lridium-Pointed. 


Also the “SWIFT” RESERYOIR PENHOLDER (Patented) 


ABSOLUTELY SECURE AGAINST LEAKAGE, AND PRESERVES THE 
INK FOR ANY LENGTH OF TIME, 
Fitted with IRIDIUM-POINTED NON-CORRODIBLE PEN, 3/6 each. 
. * x GOLD PENS, 5/3, 10/6, & 12/6 —s,, 





THE “ISOBATA” CONSTANT-LEVEL INKSTAND 


(PATENTED) 


PRICES FROM 
MADE IN 2/6 
THIRTY VARIETIES. 
UPWARDS. 





The Float is so weighted and poised as always to keep the Ink on the same level, whatever quantity may be 
contained in the Reservoir. 
ADVAN TAGES : 
The Ink in the Dipping-Well is always maintained at the same Uniform Depth. 
The Reservoir being completely enclosed, the Ink is protected from dust and evaporation. 
The Ink remains Clear and Limpid to the last drop, even after the lapse of several months. 
Saving of Ink and of time and trouble in cleaning and replenishing. 


Also THE “ISOBATH” MUCILAGE JAR, Price 6/- 


AND 


THE “ISOBATH” STAMP & ENVELOPE DAMPER, Price 10/6. 


Sold by all Stationers. Wholesale only by the Sole Manufacturers, 


THOS. DE LA RUE & CO., BUNHILL ROW, LONDON, E.C. 
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-—____-- “OLD wND F ADED me BAILEY’S PATENT 


PHOTOGRAPHS RUBBER “COMPLEXION” BRUSH 


3eautifully En argnd by ya ‘Mew ee 
nent Process in Black and Wh'te, and 
Delicately Finished by Hand, an1i 
Mounted on Plate Sunk India Tint 

r be : Mounts, resembling Rich Steel Plate 

Es‘, 1889, Engravings, from 8/6 each. Ou 
prices will be fouid, on comparison, to be 

LESS THAN ONE-THIRD THE USUAL CHARCES, 
but the excellence and finisk unsurpassed. Kindly cali 
if possible and inspect specimens. 

Full Price Lists sent free on application. 
Address, bar apeietze PHOTOGRAPHIC Co., 
Oxford St., London, 

Four Seale West of Messrs. Parkins & Gorto. ) 











Price 


3/6 
each. 


















(No Steel in Band.) 
Effective and ligit. Equally comfortable in an erect or 


reclining pesition. BAILEY’S PATENT 


} > hero RECOMMENDED BY MEDICAL MEN 


“ywaite & co. uta, | RUBBER “Bath and Flesh” BRUSH 


228, Piccadilly, London, W. (2 doors from Haymarket) 
No goods are genuine unless bearing our name stampe? 
Es‘ablished) on them (50 Vears 


28 
o= ~ 
=> 
24 ( 
p55 - 
Pars da 
ws A 
22 Ke pea Used with a little soap in the daily ablutions, the gentle 
ao Cae friction of this brush makes the skin beautifully soft and 
= = smooth, effectually eradicating ‘all blemishes, blotches, 
oo Q a wrinkles, coarse lines, etc., and entirely super:eding the 
Sis 
Ss poisonous cosmetics and face-washes now in use. It is 
mi S PATENT simply invaluable for bathing the delicate skin of infants 
e & LEVER TRUSS and children. 
soul : s 
s 

















THE BERLIN 
\\ PHOTOGRAPHIC 


COMPANY 


133 NEW BOND 
STREET LONDON W. | 





| 
PHOTOSRAPHS as | 
PHOTOSRAVURES 

e) ILLUSTRATED 
CATALOGUE 





K POST . FREE j 
es Ss HHH 


sed either dry, or in the bath with any ordinary soap, 

rée NEW GUINEA” SPRING BEDSTEAD, Ph gre. of the ‘tae not only promotes he cacubstlia Of 

E the blood, but, by causing a healthy action of the skin, 

f t (i relieves the congestion of the muscles and produces a feel- 

ing of relief after fatigue that is most refreshing. In effect 
it is precisely similar to the “‘ Massage” Treatment. 

We are also the makers of Bailey's Celebrated 
Rubber Toilet Brushes, price 1/- and 2/- each; 
Rubber Tooth Brushes, price 10d. and 1/- each; 
and Teething Rings, price 5d. each. 































Pillars 1 in. Sides 14 in. strong Tubes 
Double Woven Wire Mattress 
Patent Side fastenings to 

Prevent Sagging. 
Bottom Frame in 1 piece, 
Full details,with Prices of Bedding, 

Post free on application. 


oof ity 


IOI poojuvsrend sp 










set 1/1 our Brushes are made of pure Para Rubber, and 
Eee will last for years. 
i § To be had from all Chemists and Dealers in Toilet Goods, 
Et be had | De oilet Ge 
za* or will be sent post free, on receipt of price, by the 
eae Manufacturers 
ae Bedsteads, Bedding, aaa abies 
2=" 8 Mattr t 
$c pring Mattresses, etc., 
—E=~ direct from the Manufacturer DAVID Y & SONS, 
of eS Mlustrated Price Lists post fre« 
£25 Fase mention this magazine 14, Aldermanbury Avenue, London, E.C.. 

as = 

: 


; ‘! To be had only d.rect from Ardwick, Manchester; and 57, Miller Street, Glasgow. 
CHARLES RILEY, Albert Street, BIRMINGHAM, 
where Samples may be seen. 
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ILLUSTRATED 
CATALOGUE 
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(REGISTERED). 


THE FINEST STONE EVER 
PRODUCED. 


Only Address— «el ‘ian yogi 
KIMBERLEY HOUSE, GOIDS1is/-< GOLD Si/= 

98, THE QUADRANT, ALL STONES SET IN 

REGENT STREET, W. REAL GOLD and SILVER. 


EST. 1860. Cannot be obtained elsewhere at any price. 

















SIR JOHN BENNETT, iv. 


65, CHEAPSIDE, LONDON. 


WATCHES 
CLOCKS, 
> JEWELLERY, 





£1 O —In return for £10 NOTE, 
* free and safe per post, a LADY'S GOLD 

KEYLESS WATCH, perfect for time, be: uty, and work- 

manship, with keyless action, air, damp, and cust tight. 








£25,-A4 Standard Gold English | SILVER WATCHES, from £2. 
*KEYLESS }-plate HALF CHRONOMETER | GOLD WATCHES, from £5. 
WATCH, accurately timed for all climates. Jewelled in IUustrated Catalogues Post Free, — 
= — In oes 18-carat case, with Monogram | 
richly emblazoned. Free and safe per post.—Sir JOHN j 3 ish 
B | —The Cheapside 3-plate Englis 
ENNETT, 65, Cheapside, London. £5. KEYLESS LEVER WATCH, with Graono- 
£20, £80, £40 Presentation Watches. | METER BaLance and jewelled in rubies, in strong Silver 
Arms and Inscription emblazoned to order. | Saat’ Gs toe pep — Watch ever pro- 














£25 Hall Clock, to Chime on 8 Bells. Ditto in Gold, £12. 
In Oak or Mahogany. With Bracket and Shield, THREE 
Guingas extra. Estimates for Turret Clocks JEWELLERY OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


Sir JOHN BENNETT, Ltd., 65, CHEAPSIDE, LONDON. 
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WORK - BENCH TOOL - CABINET. 


Fitted complete with our famous TOOLS in Wainscot Oak, polished, best workmanship, £19 2s. 


Th. |i ase 








Our CATALOGUE of TOOLS ener _ pote: _ a hist | TOOL CHESTS, 
pee ernie $3 3333 : = fpr oe 


is, without any | La icidiaclial, Medal, 




















Awards 
exception; the | Heidi did l om, Famous Tools, 
largest and most | for es ees plicit from 7s, to 67s. 
complete, | Excellency a 
| and the Prices will Fretwork Tools, 
Fancy Woods 
compare ) 
favourably with and Every 
any Dealer’s. Requisite. 
It also contains 
Hints and Bamboo Rods, 
Instructions for Carving Tools, 
Wood Carving Designs. 





and Fretwork. ve 
We hold the most 


COMPLETE STOCK 





This handsome | of 
Book sent - TOOLS and 
LHUISH S PATENT 
Parcels Post, HARDWARE in this 
od. Country. 





SATIN POLISH. 


FOR LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S BOOTS AND SHOES. 
It dries in a few moments, and will not soil the fingers in using. 
IT IS NOT A SPIRIT VARNISH, AND WILL NOT INJURE THE LEATHER. 


SATIN BROWN CREAM, 


Light, Medium, and Dark. 
For Brown and Russia Leather Boots and Shoes, etc. 


SATIN WHITE AND BLACK CREAMS, 


For improving all kinds of Patent Leather and Glace Kid. 














SATIN “BROWN” POLISH, 


For Brown and Russia Leather Boots and Shoes. Invaluable for 
Travelling Bags, Harness, etc. 


IT IS SELF-POLISHING, NO RUBBING OR BRUSHING REQUIRED. 
CAUTION.—See the Name ‘“‘SATIN” on all the above. 


AMERICAN MAGIC BRONZE 


Gives to Old Boots and Shoes, Ornaments, etc., the appearance of New. 








FOR GENTLEMEN’S BOOTS USE 


ARMY AND NAVY LIQUID BLACKING. 


Gives a Brilliant Jet Black Polish Quickly. 








None is GENUINE without our Signature—-8, F, BROWN & CO. 
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HOW MUCH IT TAKES TO KILL A MAN. 


SOMEWHERE about the middle of the seventeenth century a Jesuit missionary—a 
Frenchman named Jogues—pursued his vocation among the Huron and Iroquois 
Indians in America. They abused him beyond anything you can imagine. They 
knocked him senseless repeatedly with their war clubs ; they laid him on his back, 
tied hand and foot, and placed live coals on his naked flesh; they peeled the skin 
from his back in strips ; they compelled him (a slight, weak man) to carry heavy loads 
through the untrodden wilderness, etc., etc. ‘There were years of this; and one day, 
after further attentions of this sort, poor Jogues exclaimed, “‘ Z mever imagined tt took 
so much to killa man.” Yet they killed him at last. Indeed, it is amazing what these 
frail bodies of ours will bear. We append a woman’s letter by way of illustration :— 

“ Twenty-six years ago I was cook in a gentleman’s family at the Terrace, Champion 
Hill. At that time I was one day attacked with sciatica and lumbago. The pain 
was severe while it lasted, and when it abated it left me in a feeble condition for a 
considerable time. Eleven years later, in 1877, I had a dreadful attack of rheumatism, 
which settled in all my joints. My knees and shoulders were stiff and painful, and my 
hands were puffed and swollen. My legs pained me so I could not walk upstairs, and 
I had to crawl up to my bed on my hands and knees. I was in agony day and night, 
and took to my bed, where I lay helpless for ten weeks. The pain was so great that 
I could not even turn myself in bed. : 

“ After a time I got to moving about again, but for three months I was unable to 
lift my hand to my head. You will believe me when I say I was very low-spirited and 
despondent. At length all the joints of my right hand seemed to have worked out of 
place, leaving me so crippled I could not lift anything. I spent pound after pound 
on doctors and medicines, all in vain. Finally, I went to the Homceopathic Hospital, 
Gray’s Inn Road, and then to St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, but left in the same state 
as when I went. 

“‘T next tried Turkish baths, mustard plasters, and painted with iodine. Still the 
pain continued. In my anxiety I consulted a herbalist, and used almost every patent 
medicine I heard of, but none gave me much ease. 

“Thus, in short, I kept on suffering year after year, until one day, in May 1882, I 
read in a book of cases like mine having been cured by Mother Seigel’s Curative 
Syrup. One of my lodgers (Mrs. Ellis) got a bottle for me from the chemist, and I 
began taking it. In three days I felt a trifle better. By degrees I had less pain, and 
could use my hand. ‘This so encouraged me that I continued to use the Syrup until 
the rheumatism no longer troubled me. 

“Whenever I feel a twinge of the old pain I take a dose, and keep in very good 
health. I am sixty-six years of age, and have lived in this street twenty-two years and 
in my present house eighteen years. I will gladly answer enquiries about my case. I 
often tell people what this remedy has done for me. Yours truly (Signed), (Mrs.) Ann 
Copping, 6, Vestry Road, Peckham Road, Camberwell, London, July 21st, 1892.” 

One who has never suffered thus can hardly believe that a human being, especially 
a woman, could pass through it and live. ‘The torture undergone by martyrs on the 
rack was no greater than is endured from acute inflammatory rheumatism, and 
whatsoever relieves it is necessarily among the most important of discoveries. We 
have often announced (and now repeat) that rheumatism is a result and symptom of 
indigestion and dyspepsia, and not a disease in and of itself. The torpid stomach 
and liver engender and send into the blood the acid which is the immediate excitant 
of rheumatism. Fancy a sliver, at once sharp, jagged and poisonous, run deep into 
one of your joints or muscles, and you have an idea of the origin of rheumatism. As 
it would do no good to bandage and bathe the wound without removing the sliver, so 
it is useless to treat this disease externally. By correcting the radical cause, Mother 
Seigel’s Syrup cures it with such apparent ease as astonishes the observer. Yet the 
process is simple and natural. 

Yes, Jogues was right. It does take a deal to kill either man or woman ; but is that 
a reason why we should endure body-racking pain when relief is within a stone’s throw? 








ee 
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THE ACOLIAN 


As a CONCERT VIRTUOSO will render Liszt’s Rhapsodies, Beethoven’s Sonatas, 
Chopin’s Waltzes and Nocturnes, or indeed any piece of music ever written, 
whether Sacred or Secular. ; 

As a LUXURY it has no equal. It gives you upwards of 6000 great musical 
works. It plays whenever you choose to hear, and wins the extremest fascination 
of great musicians even more than it does the unmusical person. 


ANY ONE C/N PLAY IT AFTER A FEW DAYS’ PRACTICE, whether musically educated or not. 


es 














rd oo 
PRICES FROM £21 TO £155. 
Catalogues Free by Post. Your Visit will be esteemed a Favour. 
TESTIMONIALS. 


‘It was with great plecsure that I recently heard , “Rome, June 1st, 1893. 
one of your Aolians, and I truly believe that this | ‘* Whoso hears one ot Bach's fugues played on the 
wonderful invention is destined for a great future. | ‘clian must be doubtful in his mind whether the 
| performance is the work of this marvellous instrument 

or of the hands of a talented artist. 

“ (Signed) PHiL1ipo MARCHETTI, 


As a musical instrument the A®olian is ‘artistic’ in 
the true sense of the word, 
‘With best wishes for your success, 


“ : 
“Tam, sincerely yours, Professor of Music to the Queen of Italy, and 


Director of the Royal Academy of Music, St. 
“ (Signed) PaABLo SARASATE.” Cecilia, Rome.” 


GEO. WHIGHT & CO., 225, Regent Street, LONDON, W. 
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JOHN CARTER’S 


NUT-BROWN HAIR STAIN 


Is undoubtedly the most 
Simple, Perfect, and Effec- 
tual Stain ever produced in 
one liquid for changing Fair 
or Grey Moustaches, Whis- 
kers, Ladies’ Fringes, etc., 
to a permanent and natural 
Light or Dark Brown in a few 
hours. No previous cleansing 
necessary. 


Prepared only ry 


JOHN CARTER, 
5 HAIRDRESSER, Etc., 

Av the Old Palace of Henry Vill., 17, FLEET STREET, E.C. 

Price 2/9, 5/9, and 10/9 per Bottle, post free. 





TRAIN YOUR MOUSTACHE 
IN THE WAY IT SHOULD CO. 
CARTER’S 


THRIXALINE 
—_.,. = is a unique transparent fluid 


for training, fixing, and beauti- 
Chie) fying the Moustache of all 
sorts and conditions of men. 
Bit Ss Has never been equalled for 
holding the Moustache in any 
position. Pvepared ovily by 
PEP | SOHN CARTER, 
HAIRDRESSER 


’ 
ae” « 2) 1t the Old Falace of Henry VIII, 


17, FLEET STREET, E.C. 














Price, post free, 2/9, 5/0, and 16/9. 





ICINAL AND ONY It is the best known 

THE OR RUF remedy for Coughs, 

Colds, Consump- 
tion, Whooping 
Cough, Bronchitis, 
and Asthma. 

It acts like a charm 
in Diarrhea, and 
is the only known 
specific in Cholera 
and Dysentery. 

It effectually cuts 

short all attacks of Epilepsy, Hysteria, Palpitation, Con- 

vulsions and Spasms. 
Itisextensively used by Medical Menat Home and Abroad. 
Sold by Medicine Dealers all over the World, in Bottles, 
1s. t}d.; 2-02., 28. gd. ; 4-02. » 48. 6d. 5 half-pints, 11s. ; and 
pints, 20s. each ; ; and by the inventor: 

Richard Freeman, 70, Kennington Park Rd.,London, S$ E. 
N.B. —Lord Chancellor Selborne, Lord Justice James, and 

Lord Justice Mellish, decided in favour of Freeman’s Origin 

Chlorodyne, and against Brown and Davenport, compe ‘fing 

them to pay all costs in the suits.—See 7imes. July 24. 1272. 





ARABINE 6° 


FOR MARKING LINEN STINK 


No Heating. 
No Preparation. 
No Mixing Required. 
Permanently Jet Black. 


DAVID FLEMING, 69, RENFIELDST. GLASGOW. 











ECZEMA ccicc 
Eradicated, 


And a Complete Cure effected. 
O@” New Illustrated Treatise on Skin Diseases 
free on receipt of stamp. 


NO CURE-—-NO PAY. 


meats to Ladies and Gentlemen of Position who 
have been cured by rear sadn treatment. 


iy Was a PoorNESS OF THE BLOoop) 
Speedily and Effectually Cured, 
NO CURE-NO PAY. 


WARE’S ECZEMA & ANAMIA CURE CO., LTD., 
23, Conduit St., Regent St., London, W. 











Foots’ Home Exerciser. 


A complete Gymnasium in one 
machine. Scientifically exercises 
and develops the muscles, ex- 

nds the chest, strengthens the 
em keeps the form erect, 
makes the body healthy, strong 
and shapely, and imparts new life 
and energy to the entire system, 
Suitable for both sexes at all 
ages, and adjustable to every 
degree of strength, Endorsed by 
the medical profession, and en- 
thusiastically recommended by 

all who have used it. 
Price from 21/-. 
Hlustrated descriptive 
circular free. 


E. J. FOOT & SON, 





62 & 68, New Bond St., London, W- 








VARICOSE VEINS, 


BAILEY’S 
_ ELASTIC STOCKINGS 


Properly Fitted. 
72-page Catalogue 


oy Surgical Appliances 
post free. 





A badly fitting stocking, or 
one made of unsuitable material, 
is not only no good, it is posi- 
tively harmful. 





38, OXFORD STREET, 


EST® 1833 
LONDON, W. 

















They at once check the cough 
and remove the cause—without 
any after effect. 


One gives relief they will cure, 
and they will not injure your 
health. 
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‘‘“THE PRINCESS ” 


HAIR DRYER * BURNISHER, 


(SIMPSON’S PATENT:) 


Polished Nickel 
Silver, 


Post Free, 7/6 


Sterling Silver, 


In Case, 55/~ 


Post Free. 





Dries the Iongest and thickest hair, after washing, 
in ten to twelve minutes, leaving the hair glossy, 
flexible, clean, and free from Knots. 

















“THE PALL MALL GAZETTE” says— 


‘With this implement the hair, as soon as it has been wrung out after thorough rinsing, 
is smoothed and disentangled, during which operation the warmth of the boiling water 
passing up and down, over and through the hair, dries the moisture with surprising 
and delightful quickness. All the horrible and painful tangling of long hair, which is 
absolutely impossible to avoid when the head is rubbed dry with towels, and the subse- 
quent breaking of the hait when the tangles have to be combed out, are avoided by this 
most admirable invention.”’ 


Simpson's Wholesale and Retail Depot, 42, SNOW HILL, LONDON, £.¢. 
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The 

Mighty Healer. 

HAVE YOU A COUGH? 

A DOSE WILL RELIEVE IT. 
HAVE YOU A COLD? 

A DOSE AT BEDTIME WILL REMOVE IT, 


ESTAB. 20 YEARS. 
Try it for a Cough. 


Try it for a Cold. 
Try it for Whooping-Cough. 


“ Your Lung Tonic has done wonders for me in stopping my cough and bleeding 
Jrom the lungs. It certainly is a wonderful medicine. I have spent pounds, and 
all to no good, before I tried it.” 


ADA FLETCHER, 146, Lawson Street, Darlington. 


whridge's 


() sung ionic. 


“ Your Lung Tonic I have used for years. I think it my duty to Ict Bathers 
know how valuable a medicine it is for the cure of colds. Ihave found invaluable 
bencht fro nit, and could not carry on my profession without it.” 


M. BIBBERO, Professor of Swimming, 416, Mile End Road, London, 


Try it for Consumption. 
Try it for Bronchitis. 


Try it for Asthma. 
IT NEVER FAILS. 


Prepared by 
W. T. OWBRIDGE, Chemist, Hull. 
Sold in Bottles, Is, 14d., 2s. 9d., 4s. Gd., 


and Ils., by all Chemists aud Patent 
Medicine Vendors. 


Wholesale of all London an? 
Provincial Houses. 
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CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. ae 


UNITED KINGDOM 
TEA COMPANY 


(LIMITED). 
OFFICES: 2], MINCING LANE, LONDON, EC. 
THE “PREMIER” TEA MERCHANTS OF THE WORLD. 


Tea Merchants to H.R.H. the Prince of Wiales, H.W.H. the Buke of Connaught, the House of Commons, etc., etc. 


TEA, FIRST-HAND, 


Direct from the Mincing Lane Market. 
Teal, DWBGalb. W6alb WOab Babb. 
7, 10, oe oo Be packed in Canisters i 65, or 100 lb, in Chests, Without Charge ; or in }, }, or 1 Ib. Bags free. 


THOUSANDS OF PACKAGES 
SENT OUT DAILY. 


The Public are respectfully invited to WRITE FOR SAMPLES 
(SENT FREE), to taste any of the above Teas against those usually 
retailed at considerably higher prices, and to judge for themselves, 










Ss 


DELICIOUS! 


wt 


:. a tl 


1m adation to Hosts of other Custom tomers, BETWEEN 700 and 800 HOTELS of tage the Largest in the 
World) ARE SUPPLIED BY THE UNITED KINGDOM saa a . 
‘U. K. TEA CO.’S TEAS are despatched to any part of the World under Bond, at chalien "Special Rates, which 
comprise all Charges for Bonding, Carriage, Foreign Duty, Insurance, and Packing. 
a Foreign Price List free on application 
* 
= 
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J. THEOBALD & CO.’S SPECIALITIES. 


B'''ive SEWING MACHINES 


GIVEN AWAY AS A TRIAL. 
Superior Full-Size Lockstitch Sewing ,Machines. 
Recommended by 120 Leading Newspapers. 

Simply send to-day for full particulars of these wonderful 
mac and see what your neighbours say about them. 
T mials pouring in by every post. 

WHAT P .—Mrs. Edwards, Charnock Vicarage, 
Chorley : 7 PEOPLE PATS with it. It is wonderful.” rs. 
Gower, The Schools, Croxton: ‘I like it immensely.” Mrs. Henson, 
Queensberry Villa, Kettering: ‘‘ Received quite safe, beautifully 
packeds much pleased with it.” Mrs, Jones, Belle Vue, New 

rtighton : “* It was everything I expected.” Mrs. Burdett, Allesby, 
Boscombe: ‘It works beautifully.” Mrs..R. M. Edwards, Ysyrysray 
Vicarage, Bettws y Coed: «Gives great satisfaction; a perfect 
marvel.” Mrs, Goodman, Tho: Malson, Kettering: ‘* Am well 
pleased wtth it ; it is a beauty.” Mrs. Turner, King’s Cross, Halifax : 
“* It is all the advertisement states it to be.” Mrs. Crisp, 24, Brook 
Street, Hanley: ‘‘We consider it a perfect wonder.” Mrs. Young, 
Wormley, Godalming : * Have tried it on all kinds of work ; it is far 
better than I expected.” Rev. H. Jutsum. 5 East Terrace, Douglas : 
“We are all delighted with it.” Mrs, Colley, Link Hall, Chathill: 
“Tt is wonderful." Mrs,- Diffy, Allwood Farm, Corfe Castle : ‘‘ Am 
Freatly pleased with it both in work and appearance.” Mrs. Rose, 

nd Street, Trowbridge : ‘I am sure it is quitea bargain.” Mrs, Le 
Page, 19, Paris Street, Guernsey: ‘*I am very proud of it; it is a 
wonderful machine.” Mrs. S. Bridge, 14, Alfred Street, West 
Bromwich : ‘* It works quite equal to one I gave four guineas for.” 

The first thousand we shall sell at less than half 
cost, to introduce them to the public. We are 
prepared to lose £ 500 on the cost of the Machines, 
in order to get them known. Not more than one 
Machine will be sold to one person, and it is to 
be understood that if they are thoroughly satis- 
fied with it (as we know they must be) they shall, 
whenever they get an opportunity, recommend 
it to their friends at our proper price. We agrce 
to supply any pasce writing to us with one of 
these Beautiful British-made Family Lockstitch 
Sewing Machines for ]1§g., and they can take it to 
any Machine Manufacturer, and if he will make 
them one for anseeng, like the money, we will 
return the cash in full and give them the 
Machine as well. 

og Machine is guaranteed to be British- 
make, full size superior lockstitch motion ; the 
shuttle is the best kind (boat shape), the same as in Singer and Howe 
type ; it will make any size stitch, work any thickness of material, 
from thin to stout, has vertical feed, patent winder, large plated fly 
wheel, on polished walnut stand. Each Machine is 13} inches long, 
13 inches high, and % inches from back to front, and is packed in a 
neat wooden case. This is an opportunity not to be met with more 
than once in a lifetime, Of course, everybody knows they can never 
in the ordinary way get a perfectly new English-made Family Sewing 
Machine complete for ]1§g., but this is what we guarantee. If you 
have friends in London, let them call at our place and see them; we 
much prefer this, but don't lose any time, as it is only the first 
thousand we offer at this price, 

We have also fitted 100 of these Machines as Treadle Sewing 
Machines, and these will be sold at 40g, each to the first 100 appli- 
cants for them. The Coupon below must be cut out and sent with 
the order, 

Extra needles 1s. td. per dozen ; 2 extra spools 
oil and oil can, 3 x ac a 
packed Tm box welghs 18 lbs. Further particulars, specimen of work 
and testimonials, 1d. Don't miss this grand opportunity. You can 
sell the Machine for double what it cost you at once. No reduction, 
as every Machine is sold far below cost. 















PALL MALL MAGAZINE Coupon to be sent with order, 
Please send me One English Lockstitch Machine, as described 
above, for which I inclose 


If I find the Machine what you state, and far below cost of manu- 
facture, and am thoroughly satisfied with it, I shall be pleased to 
recommend it to my friends. 


SIGNED 








OUR PACKETS OF CHRISTMAS AND NEW 
YEAR'S CARD 
No. 1 Packet, price 2s. 6d., carri free, contains 1-lb. weight of 
cards, 100 cards in all, varying from 4d. to 1s.in value. Each packet 
contains 12 splendid Jewelled Cards of highest quality and finish, 
3 two-fold Screen Cards. 3 three-fold ditto, 6 Embossed Cards, 
6 beautiful Figured Cards, 4 cards to stand up, 3 Cut-out Cards, 
3 Surprise Cards, 12 Floral, 6 Lake Scenes, 6 Old Country Scenes, 
Fronted Cards, 3 Transformation Cards, and 30 others assorted, 
rice 2s. 6d., carriage free. Shop value from tos. 6d. to 12s. 6d. 
No..2 Packet contains 24 of the very highest quality cards, 6 of the 
celebrated Ideal Cards, 6 Jewelled Cards, 3 Transformation Cards, 
3 Cut-out Cards, 3 Lace Cards, 3 Standing-up Cards, etc. Price 
2s. 6d., carriage free. No.3 Packet contains so Cards (similar only 
less in. number to the No.1 Packet). Price 1s. 3d., carriage free. 
No. 4 Packet, containing 12 best quality Cards, similar in quality.to 
. 2 Packet. Price 1s, ad., carriage free. CHRISTMAS CARD 
ENVELOPES, assorted sizes, 30.for 7d., 60 for 15., 200 for 2s. -6d. 


U fateath gee Jy nerve about it and how to doit, rs. 2d. Magic 

and Mysteries, Conjuring Tricks and how to make them, 15. 2d. 
Thought Reading, the real secret, 1s, 2d. Tricks with Cards, 1s. 2d. 
Mesmerism, 1s. 2d, Readings and Recitations, 1s, 2d. Riddles and 
Jokes, 1s. 2d. Amateur Theuatricals, 1s. 2d. How to Read Heads, 
1s. 2d. How to Read Faces and Tell Characters, 1s. 2d: Home 
Acting, 1s. 2d. 


New Illustrated Christmas Catalogue, « 
Christmas Goods, Skates and Games, etc., post free, ‘17. Special 











THEOBALD'S SPECIAL OFFER OF RELIANCE 
MAGIC LANTERNS AND SLIDES. 
5,000 SOLD 'LAST SEASON. 
E would draw particular attention to this set 
as one which we have made up specially for 
the use of churches, missions, schools, and for the 
household. Comprising: a full-size Magic Lan- 

tern, which takes all full-size slides, and with a 

large variety.of various subjects,; charging for the 

complete set about half the price which these 
mere articles would cost if purchased separately. As 
will be seen, we have received a large number of testimonials from 
various newspapers, commenting favourably on this set, and we have 
every confidence in recommending them as being certain to give 
every satisfaction. No. 1 Set—comprises a full-size Reliance Lantern, 
japanned body, made with a powerful three-wick mineral oil lamp, a 
4-inch plano-convex condenser (that is, two condensing lenses of 4 
inches diameter each), double combination rackwork front .(which 
means four front lenses fitted in a brass nozzle), with rackwork adjust- 
ment. This Lantern will give a clear picture on a screen of 10°to 12 
feet in diameter. With each Lantern we give four sets of 12 full- 
size coloured slides, and the subjects can be either Scripture, Travel, 
Temperance, or Nursery +Tales. §g, Also half a dozen Comic 
Movable Slides, one Rackwork Chromotype, one Good Night, and 
one Welcome Slide, one Slide Frame and Lecture complete. Nov. 
The same assortment of slides, but with a Lantern having extra large 
back lenses, giving better definition, and also having afiash cap to 
the front so that the light can be shut off when required. iS. 
No. 3.—Ditto, but the Lantern fitted with brass sight-hole, and with 
brass sliding tubes (The “ Eclipse” Lantern), £2 Hs 4 » No. 4.— 
Ditto, with Russian Jron Lantern, very superior, 5 5 . No. 5.— 
The same variety of slides, but having a Lantern htied with a 
polished mahogany body, with a door to open at the side, and also 
with a massive brass front, £3 15s, No. 6.—Fitted with a very best 
mahogany bodied Lantern, with a four-wick Lamp, with moulded 
and very elaborately finished brass work of superior quality (The 

*Superb” Lantern), £5, 

The Penny Ilustrated Paper says: ‘‘ Large and powerful. Won- 
derfully improved.” Christian Age says : ‘* Latest ideas ; beautifully 
finished. Certainly a specialité.” Methodist Times: ‘Really ex- 
cellent.” Christian Globe: * Most Sigg got up at a marvel- 
lously low price.” Lady's Companion: ** Have much pleasure in 
rec ing. E dinarily.cheap.” Lady's Piciorial: ** Ex. 
cellent. A really serviceable apparatus.” Dozens of other testi- 
monials. Thousands of Lanterns and Slides kept in stock. Ap- 

auratus of every description, The Cheapest House in the world. 
Bend for Special Illustrated Magic Lantern Catalogue, 3d. I.anterns 
and Slides Lent on Hire. Purchasers will much oblige by cutting 
out and sending the Coupon with their order, 
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“PALL MALL MAGAZINE” COUPON. 


Entitles holder.to one Coupon Reliance Set at above price. 





(Signed) J. THEOBALD & Co. 











ages, 
Catalogue of Model Steam Engine and parts, 3¢. Special Catalogue of 





IGGERS' WIGS. — Reliable quality, rs. 3d. and 
1s. 9d. ; best, with rising tuft, 2s, 6d. and gs. 6d. 
Collars, white or striped, 1s. 2d.; best frilled, 2s. 
Cufts, small, rs, ad. ; large and frilled (coloured, 1s. 6d.), 
white, 2s. 3@. Fronts, 1s, 6d.; best quality, 25. 6d. 
Special Black, for faces, etc., 1s, 2d. Bows, 1s. 2d. 
mbrella Cases, 1s. 2d. Coats, 5s. 6d., 6s. 6d. Waist- 
coats, 45. 6d. Trousers, 5s., 6s. 6¢@. Crepe Masks to 
fit face, 4s. Nigger Masks, male or female, 1s. 6¢., 
2s. 4d. Book Nigger Dialogues, etc., 1s. 2d. Bones, 
1s. od,, 15, 8d., 25. 6d. Clappers, 1s. Banjoes, 4s. 6d. 
6s. 6d., 78. 64. Tambourines, rs. 2d., 1s. 9d., 25. 6d. 
Masks, Wigs, Costumes, Make-ups, of every descrip- 
tion: see List. 
RTIFICIAL FROST FOR CHRISTMAS. 
In boxes, 8d., 1s, ad., and 2s, 6d, Spangles 
for costumes, etc., assortment, 8d., 15. ad., 28. 6d., 
and ss. Witch's Mask, 1s. 6¢. Father Xmas, 
1s., with beard, 1s. 6¢. and 2s. 6d. Theatrical 
Make-ups, 25. 9¢., 55. 6d., and 10s. 6@, Japanese 
Lanterns, from 1s. a dozen to 1s. each. Fairy 
Wands, 1s, 6d. and 2s, 6d. Donkey, Bear, Cat, 
Wolf, and other Masks, best quality, ‘1s. 6d. 
and 2s, 6¢. Entertainments provided, «Lime. 
ights, etc. 


- OUR CELEBRATED CHRISTMAS BOX 
Se - PARCEL OF NOVELTIES 
COmEeieEs as it. always does at this time of the year, the most 

extraordinary value fer money. An assortment o' goods suitable 
for-Christmas Presents and New Year's Gifts, and sufficient entertain- 
ment and amusement for an entire evening party, as well as containing 
many useful articles. The Package consists of one nice Leatherette 
Writing Case (fitted with note paper, envelopes, and blotting paper), 
also six Christmas Cards, Magician’s Conjuring Book (twelve com- 
plete changes in every book), one japanned case of Moist Water 
Colours, one Punch and Judy Show, one complete box of Picture 
Cubes, a large assortment of Dolls and Fancy Figures (with dresses 
all made to fit together and take off and on), complete Race Game, 
in colours, with racehorses, thtee splendid Panorama Books .of 
Tableaux illustrating Clowns at the Circus, with scenes in the ring, 
Aladdin or the Wonderful Lamp, and Babes in the Wood (there are 
on an average about twenty-four different figures to each one of these 
Panorama Books), three sp! lendid Games, one entitled All Round the 
World,-consisting of‘a series of Pictures from the different countries 
of the Globe, with instructions for playing; another called the 
Regatta Game, a series of seaside pictures and out-door scenes ; one 
Black Peter Game ; also-one box of Japanese Expanding Flowers, 
Animals, etc.; one box ining the celeb d Japanese Fish 
Game, double-jointed .fishing-rod, and five Japanese Fish; two 
splendidsheets of Models, comprising selections from churches, bar- 
racks, houses and windmills; and one large -1s.-Toy Book. The 
complete lot, carriage free, 2s. 6d. 


500. Illustrations of all the latest Novelties and Toys, Engines, and 











Photographic Goods, 1d. Special Catalogue of Magic Lamtterns and Slides, 140 pages, 3d. ; larger ditto. 3vo pages, 6d. 


J. THEOBALD & CO 


MPANY (Established over 60 Years); Telephones 8597 and 6767. ocal Depét : 20, Church Street, 


Kensington, London, W. Head City Warehouse (to which address all Letters), 19, Farringdon Road, London, E.C 
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. CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 


* BILTOR” is the e King of the Smoking World. 


\"BILTOR” 

















The inanety of the CARTRIDGE gives the Smoker 
an entirely New Smoke. Amongst its chief advantages 
is the prevention of Smoking Rooms and the Smoker’s 
Breath from being charged with the smell of stale 
tobacco. 

* “BILTOR” Patent Cigarette, on the same principle, from 
/- per 100. Turkish Tobacco. 





Our Speciality in Pipes is 3/6; 8/6 and 20/- (with 
Amber Mouthpiece ), including a box of 50 Cartridges. 


’ 4 Beautiful Cigar and Cigarette Holder at 13/- and 11/-. 
Beware of Imitations. Insist on having “ BILTOR.” 


Obtainable at.all High-Class Tobacconists’ ; at all the Gordon Hotels, Ltd. ; Charing Cross Hotel, ete. ; 
or direct from 


THE *‘ BILTOR ” CO., 93, OXFORD STREET. tstab. isso. 
ART PHOTOGRAPHS. 


Varieties sent by Post for Selection to any part of the World. 
No deposit required from responsible applicants. 


Paris Salon Pictures, Classical, eaony and deci Life Be Subjects, 
Sta y, Views, e = 
, Clouds, Ware "Heads, © 
, ly Yachts, Flowers, Fruits, = 


Sole Agents for the celebrated Series of Life Studies for Artists 
by W. von Gléden and G. Pliischow. 


Collections from the Louvre, Luxembourg, Vatican, Dresden, 
and other noted Galleries. 


ERDMANN & SCHANZ, Photographic Publishers, 
4, Sellcoate Road, Wandsworth Common, London, $.W. 
(EsTABLISHED 1876.) 

No connection with any other firm of Photo Dealers. 


Write for our latest Catalogue, 1d. post free. It includes the Newest Publications, any of which are sent by 
Post for Selection. Summary of Photographs sent gratis and post free. 


THE “CHELSEA DINNER ” 
SERVICE. 


Groups of Flowers in Electric Blue 
on Ivory Ground. 


2is. 


‘Cottage Set,” pattern as shown (so pieces)... £1 I O 
Full Set for 12 persons (108 pieces) pen . £330 
If for the country, 18. 3d. and 2e. 6d. extra for package. 


























Dinner, Dessert, Breakfast, and Tea Services. 


ALFRED B. PEARCE, 
39, LUDGATE HILL, LONDON. 


Established 1760. 








as QUALITY 


| 
CHAMPAGNE 


‘GOLD LACK.” 





Both these Brands may be obtained of W. BEST & SONS, 
17, Henrietta Street, Cavendish Square, W, 
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A Home Cure — 














263, OXFORD STREET, W. 


without Medicine. 


Not a Battery. No Shock. 
Oxygen (by absorption). 





Let us send you pamphlets or other information, without fee. 


Address THE ELECTROPOISE CO., or THE LADY MANAGER, 263, Oxford Street, W. 


THE ELECTROPOISE isa home cure, that saves both money and health. It cures every form of disease, 
even many so-called “‘ incurable cases,” because it vitalises the blood by causing the system to absorb oxygen, 
. nature’s own supreme agent in purifying the current of life. It has been tested and proved by the experience 
of thousands, and a sufferer need not seek better evidence that there is relief for him too, than in the volume 
of testimonials from those who know what the ELectropoiseE has done for themselves. The testimonials at 
the ELectropotseE Office are convincing to every candid mind. 








a 
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ORDINARY METHOD OF USE. 


A TESTIMONY. 

(The following letter was entirely private, and was written without 
thought of publication. It occurred to me that the importance of the 
testimony as regards the value of this new therapeutical agent is so 

reat that it ought to be published for the possible benefit of other suf- 

erers, and I asked the writer's permission to insert it in Naturad Food. 

We must not forget that each invalid is a problem differing from all 
other invalids in the world. No two have the same pathological con- 
ditions. No two persons have the same powers of recuperation. Hence 
it does not follow that because Mr. Larcomb has-received such great 
benefits from the use of the Electropoise that others who are invalids 
will necessarily receive the same ; but if scores of invalids of various 
afflictions try this instrument and testify to like improvement it offers 
a great hope to all sufferers that they may also be benefited. I can 
personally testify that I have seen most remarkable benefits from the 
use of this instrument,—Editor of Naturad Food.| 

Dear Dr. Densmore,—I notice in Natural Food for 
this month (June 1893) a reference to the Electropoise 
in two paragraphs. { have been using it with decided 
success for two months, and think much more of it than 
the Salisbury treatment, which did not protect me fron 
a severe attack of my old enemy in January. I am er - 
dually leaving the Salisbury treatment, which I frankly 
admit was the best I had ever experienced up to the 
discovery of the wonderful effects of the Electropoise. 
The latter seems to me to carry Dr. Salisbury’s ideas 
still further in the direction of eliminating or expelling 
noxious gases from the system, Best of all, it does not 
confine one to such a rigid mode of dieting, which is 
often so very difficult to carry out when one is away 
from home; and again, it induces the strong conviction 
that a little patience will enable one with it to resort to 
the fruit and nut diet, which is so agreeable and enjoy- 
able, Without it I feel I should have had to continue 
the Salisbury diet for an indefinite period ; with it I am 

etting much more benefit and et greater progress, 

ith the most respectful and kind regards to Mrs, 
Densmore, and with grateful feelings towards yourself, 
Yours very faithfully, SamuEL Larcoms. 
Grosvenor Canal Entrance, Pimlico, S.W. 











Castle Yard, Sherborne Dorset, Oct. 14th, 1893. 

Mrs. Pragnell feels she must write to the Lady Manager 
and say how very much better she is since using the 
Electropoise. She has not felt so well for fourteen or 
fifteen years as she does now. 

The rheumatism from which she suffers is a very 
chronic case, therefore she does not expect to be entirely 
cured; but for the past two months the pain has not 
been nearly so severe, so she hopes, by constant use of 
the Electropoise, the improvement will be still greater. 

She is sure, if people only knew the worth of the little 
thing, noone would be withoutit, Itis a perfect little gem. 

Mrs. Pragnell will be only too pleased to recommend 
it to all—every one, far and near—for she feels so 
thankful that she is so much better that she does not 
know how to praise it enough. She sends her best 
wishes for its success, 

To the Lady Manager, 

263, Oxford Street, W. 
And again: May 31st, 1894. 

~ . wT am still quite satisfied with the Electropoise, 
and feel sure, the more I use it, the more I shall value 
its worth. 
~ Spinal Weakness, Indigestion, Constipation. 

High Leigh, Shelly Road, Worthing, Sept. 29th, 1892. 

It is with great pleasure that I write in favour of the 
Electropoise. I must say it is a most wonderful little 
instrument. It surpasses everything else for constipa- 
tion and indigestion, whilst it relieves the pain I so 
frequently suffer—caused bya weak spine. I have now 
used it for five months, and I do strongly recommend 
it to any one suffering from these complaints, as it not 
oe | relieves the pain, but strengthens the whole system, 
and it is with great pleasure I add my testimony. 

Yours truly, J. M. BLAKER. 


N.B.—Ladics, send for special pamphiet, “Blind Mothers.” 








, 
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For Weak Women. 


There is no preparation in the world that 
strengthens weak mothers like Scott’s Emul- 
sion. It is beneficial in any form of emaciation 
or wasting, but it is especially helpful to moth- 
ers and nurses who are nursing babies. It 
gives them strength and also makes their 
milk rich with the kind of nourishment all 
babies need. 


Scott’s Emulsion 


is the essence of nourishment. It prevents 
excessive wasting. It possesses food proper- 
ties which are essential to all babies and 
all growing children, and which in adults 
make the system strong enough to cope 
successfully with Emaciation, Coughs, Colds, 
Weak Lungs, Bronchitis, Loss of Flesh, 
Blood Diseases and 


Any Condition of Wasting. 




















Scott’s Emulsion is not a secret compound. Its formula is endorsed 
by all physicians. Babies and children love the taste of it. 


Send for our book about “Points.” FREE. 
SCOTT & BOWNE, (Ltd. ), London. All Chemists, 2/6 and 4/6. 
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THE ORIGINAL AND FIRST SO-STYLED 


“ANTI-CATARRH SMELLING BOTTLE.” 


Recommended by the Medical Faculty for the past Sixteen Years, 


ALKARAM FOR 
PostT=NASAL 
CATARRH. 


Recommended in the British 
Medical Journal.—In an article 
on Post-Nasal Catarrh, Dr. 
Lennox Browne advises that the 

tient should use frequently 
Dunbar’ 's Alkaram. 


‘SUN FEROZ 
CONSTIPADO.’’ 


“Cheadle, Manchester, 
** Oct. 20, 1891. 


“Dr. DUNBAR, King Edward Street, 
ondon, E.C. 


“Dear Sir,—Allow me to add my 
testimony to the efficacy of your Won- 
derful Alkaram to the many more 
worthy testimonials you must already 
have from greater menthan I, I arrived 
in this wonderfully free, yet eminently 
damp, country of yours but a few 
months ago, and being a native of the 
tropics, 1, of course, at once caught 
what we call ‘Un feroz constipado.’ I 
re ge suffered untold agonies, and none 

our ‘medicos’ could alleviate me. 
fe better a day or two and went 
aa to your delightful rain, or still 
more charming east wind, ¢vas came 
the ‘Constipado’ again. Your English 
physicia ans do not KNOW what is the 
onstipado,’ which we of the tropics 
have. The natural-born Englishman 
never has it, even if he goes to live in 
the tropics. Se bien lo gue afirmo pues 
lo he visto muchisimos veces! Vardon 
if I do not write English well, it is so 
difficult to spell, and I am only short 
time in this country, and always so bad 
cold, I cannot see to learn, if I would, 
the dixionario. 1 smell at your bottle 
ALKARAM for fifteen minutes, better— 
another, better still—another, ALL 
RIGH I am so grateful I should 
like TO KISS YOU as men do in my 
country. You could not catch the 
‘feroz constipado’ from me now, but 
you certainly would have done so yes- 
terday. 


“ Always yours gratefully.” 


HAY FEVER CURED 


** Dear Sir,—I have suffered from hay fever for 15 years, 


and sold in all parts of the world. 
RDUNBAR’S 


LK ARAM 
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BY 


ALKARAM. 


“35, Baker Street, 
‘* May 10, 1876, 


“ Dear Sir,—Your Alkaram is 
certainly a great boon, and seems 
to have a wonderful effect in 
fever and COLD 
EAD. It should 
prove more and more valuable 
during the summer, when hay 
fever is so prevalent. 


cases of ha 
IN THE 


** Yours truly, 
“*A. W. POSTANS, F.C.S.” 


ALKARAM. 


‘Capel, Dorking, Surrey, 
“ July 3, 1877. 


“Dear Sir,—I have been a 
sufferer from hay fever for 17 
years. This season I purchased 
a bottle of Alkaram, and have 
obtained such great "relief from 
it that I wish to express my faith 
in so valuable a remedy. 


“T remain, yours gratefully, 
“SARAH LEE.” 


INFLUENZA CURED 
BY ALKARAM. 


‘“* Bayswater, 
‘Wednesday, Oct. 22. 


“ Dear Sir,—Last Monday I 
was attacked by violent in- 
fluenza. I despaired of being 
able to fulfil an important con- 
cert engagement to-night, but 
was advised to try your Alkaram, 
which I did. ‘This morning my 
cold has quite disappeared, 
leaving my voice clear as a bell. 


“VICTOR ROMILLY.” 


CoLps CURED BY ALKARAM. 


ALKARAM. 


**3, Montague Terrace, Richmond, Surrey. 


“* Argus Office, Bath, 
“ May, 1886, 


* Dear Sir,—The week before last I hada fearful COLD 


but this season have obtained perfect relief by the use of 


ry throng IN MY HEAD. 


“y sealer obtained relief in ten minutes; 
ours truly, eared. 


“SAMPSON BURLEIGH.” “E. VERE WALWYN.’ 


A LKA R A M jueen Victoria Street; J. SANGER & SONS, Oxford Street; LYNCH & CO., 
MAW, SON & THOMPSON, Aldersgate Street; ON & CO., Chiswell Street; MAY, ROBERTS & Co. 
Clerkenwell Road; R. HOVENDEN & SONS, city Road and Berners Street; BUTLER & CRISPE; and all 
Medicine Vendors. 

Paris : PHARMACIE BERAL, Rue de la Paix; Dr. HOGG, Champs-Elysées; and the Principal Pharmacies. 


Per Bottle, 2/-, 


I purchased a bottle of Alkaram, and 
by night I was almost 





is sold by BARCLAY & SONS, Limited, Farringdon Street; Ww. EDWARDS & - 





Post Free from 


F. NEWBERY & SONS, 1 and 3, King Edward Street, London, E.C., 


And of all First-Class Chemists. 


One size only, 2/-. 
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BEEF TEA,VEAL,@ 

MUTTON & CHICKEN BROTHS; 
TURTLE SOUP 8 JELLY, GALFS: FOOT. Cue 
JELLY, MIEAT LOZENGES 1 circ stannore STREET. MAYFAIR. W. ‘(x0 


Benger’s Food. — 


For Infants, Children, and Invalids. 


GOLD MEDAL AWARDED-—HEALTH EXHIBITION, LONDON. 
FIRST-CLASS AWARD—ADELAIDE, 1887, and MELBOURNE, 1888. 
The Lancet describes it as ‘‘Mr. Benger’s admirable 

preparation.” 


The London Medical Record says: ‘It is retained when 
all other foods are rejected. It is invaluable.” 











The British Medical Yournal says: ‘‘ Benger’s Food 
as by its excellence established a reputation of its own.” 

The Illustrated Medical News says: ‘Infants do 
remarkably well on it. There is certainly a great future 
before it.” 


Benger’s Food is sold in Tins at 1/6, 2/6, 5/- & 10/- by Chemists, &c,, Everywhere. 


Wholesale of all Wholesale Houses. 




















KEEP YOUR HOUSES 
WARM ann COMFORTABLE, 


And prevent Colds and Bronchitis by using 
CLARE’S PATENT 


‘SYPHON’ HYGIENIC GAS STOVES. 


THEY REQUIRE NO FLUE, ARE FREE FROM ALL SMELL, 
AND ARE MOST ECONOMICAL. 
CLARE’S PATENT ‘“‘SYPHON” STOVES give a pure, equable, and agreeable heat, which 
can be graduated or sustained at the will of the user. 


SUPPLIED TO | SUPPLIED TO 
H.M. THE QUEEN. H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES. 


INVALUABLE FOR USE IN HALLS, BEDROOMS, CONSERVATORIES, BATHROOMS, eto. 











To be obtained of all Tronmongers, Stores, and Gas Companies, or of the Patentees— 


iv Y S. CLARK & CO., “Syphon” Works, Park St., Islington, London, N. 
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For further particulars apply 


NORTH'S Typewriter Manuf ct’ing Co., La., 


53, QUEEN VICTORIA ST., LONDON, E.C. 
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Handsome | IT IS NEVER CALLED A LIEBIC. Rese H 


Cooke 
sent free VIGORAL, 
on 


syst Extract of Beef. | sec2etsens, ans 


Refreshment. 


Makes a delicious bouillon IT IS A REAL 
&% BEEF FOOD. \¢ 
. SER RSE ORE 





















before dinner. Is ex- 
cellent spread on bread and butter 
or toast. The best for soups and 
all culinary purposes, because it is 
not burnt, and goes further than 
‘other brands. 


SR ermrmrmrnmrmnwwww— 


OF ALL GROCERS, CHEMISTS 
AND STORES. 





ARMOUR & CO., 


59, TOOLEY STREET, LONDON, S.E. 























MAX GREGER’ S 


CARLOWITZ, 


DELICIOUS HUNGARIAN BURGUNDY. 
“THE PERFECTION OF RED WINE.” 


Has been recommended by the Highest 
Medical Authorities for over 30 years. 


MAX GREGER, LTD., 


Wine Merchants to the Queen, 


45, ST. THOMAS’S STREET, §.E.; AND 2, OLD BOND STREET, W. 








= 
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The REMINGTON Typewriter 


makes no pretensions that are 











not supported by its record ; 
advances no claims that the 
actual performance of each 
and every machine manufac- 
tured will not justify; varies 
not from one uniform standard 
of excellence in construction ; 
©. and theretore maintains, by 
means of timely and thorough- 
ly tested improvements, its 
unquestionable pre-eminence 
—", as the Standard Writing- 
machine, Simple, Practical, Durable, Easy to Learn and Operate. 
We did not compete for an Award at the World's Fair. Our Display was for Exhibition only. 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 
WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT, 
100, GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


g LONDON SHOE COMP ay , 


q 45A, CHEAPSIDE, E.C. 
Branch Warehouse 116 & 117, NEW BOND STREET, W. 
WHOLESALE BOOT FACTORs. 








SINGLE PAIRS 

























BUTCHER SOLD. 
SHOOTING BOOTS, BOOTS, 
Real Porpoise ~~ 
Hide, Tan Calf, TAN-COLOURED 
28/9 50 /6 LEATHER, 
Cow Hide, Patent ig / g 
28/9 Calf, ) 


59/6 2 30/- 


Write for New Price List, “‘Edition de Luxe,” from 240 actual Photographs, free on receipt of three penny 
stamps for postage. 


THE LARGEST STOCK OF MILITARY AND SPORTING BOOTS IN THE WORLD. 
Wedding and Colonial Outfits selected from stock. 


TERMS-— Cash with order. Carriage paid on British letter orders only. 
All letter orders should be sent to Cheapside. 
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owlands 
an Oil 


has been for 100 years meenceoreet as the best and safest preserver and beautifier 
of the hair, and is far preferable to other hair restorers, which are really progressive 
dyes, and deposit a sediment on the scalp which fills up the pores; it preserves and 


BEAUTIFIES THE HAIR, 





arrests baldness, removes scurf, and is the best Brilliantine for the whiskers and 
= moustaches; also sold in a Golden Colour for fair-haired ladies and children. 
ee It is most beautifully perfumed, and is a perfect toilet luxury for all who value 
: the appearance of their hair. 


Bottles, 3s. 6d., 7s., 10s. 6d. (equal to 4 small), SOLD EVERYWHERE. 
DRAWING an OVERDRAFT on the BANK OF LIFE! 


_ Late Hours. Fagged, Unnatural Excitement, Bre ithing Impure Air, Too Rich Food, Alcoholic 
Drink, Gouty, Rheumatic, and other Blood Poisons, Fevers, reverish Colds, Throat]Irritation, Influenza, 
Sleeplessness, Biliousness, Sick Headache, Skin Eruptions, Pimples on the Face, Want of Appetite, 
Sourness of Stomach, etc. 


Use “ENO’S FRUIT SALT.” 


IT IS PLEASANT, COOLING, HEALTH-GIVING, REFRESHING, AND INVIGORATING. 
NO FAMILY SHOULD BE WITHOUT IT. 
It Prevents Diarrhea, and Removes it in the Early Stages. 

From the late Rev. J. W. NEIL, Holy Trinity Church, North Shields, November rst, 1873. 
.“DEAR SIR,—As an illustration of the beneficial effects of your ‘FRUIT SALT,’ I have no 
hesitation in giving the particulars of the case of one of my friends. Sluggish action of the Liver and 
Bilious Headache affected him, so he was obliged to live upon only a ier articles of diet, and to be 
most sparing in their use. This did nothing in effecting a cure, although persevered in for twenty-five 
years, and also consulting eminent members of the faculty. By the use of your ‘FRUIT SALT’ he 
now enjoys the vigorous health he so long coveted; he has never had a Headache or Constipation since 
he commenced to use it, about six months ago, and can partake of his food to the great satisfaction of 
himself and friends. There are others to whom your remedy has been so beneficial in various com- 
plaints, that you may well extend its use ro bono pubdlico. 1 find it makes a very refreshing and ex- 

hilarating drink.—I remain, dear Sir, yours faithfully, J. W. NEIL.—To J. C. ENO, Esq.” 


: The Value of ENO’S “FRUIT SALT” cannot be told. 
Its success in Europe, Asia, Africa, America, Australia, and New Zealand proves it. 


CAUTION,—Examine each Bottle, and see that the Capsule is marked ENO’S ‘FRUIT SALT.” Without it you have been imposea 
on by a worthless imitation. Prepared only at 


ENO’S “FRUIT SALT” WORKS, LONDON, S.E., by J. C. ENO’S Patent. 






SS 








Just Published, Fifteenth Edition, with New Chapters on 
the Alleviation and Cure of Short Sight and the Improve- 
ment in Old Sight. 


STRAINED VISION.|OUR EYES. 






Many persons suffer from Headaches and 
what they mistake for Neuralgia, which are 
the result of Strained Vision, and could be 


at once relieved by the use of proper OUR EYES AND HOW T0 PRESERVE 


glasses specially suited to the case. For 





fuller information see “ Our Eyes,” by Mr. THEM FROM wnty-aid bed rr With Special 

; A Information about Spectacles. By JoHN BROWNING, 
JOHN BROWNING, Ophthalmic Optician, FRAS. FRMS. etc. With Seventy Illustrations. 
or consult the Author personally, at Twentieth Thousand. Price 1s., cloth. 


WwW s, Piccadilly, London, W., and all 
63, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. Bockwcllers. - Sent tres for 1s, by the Author, Jom 


‘Our Eyes,and How to Preserve Them." Price 1/-, post free. BrownIinG, 63, STRAND, Lonpon, W.C. 








“ Belfast House.’’ 


WALPOLE BROTHERS 


(ESTABLISHED 1766) 
invite Ladies to Send for their SAMPLES and PRICE LIST, which are sent FREE, 
Cambric Handkerchiefs .. ae . from 2S. 2d. per doz. 
Damask Table Cloths . ‘ i ‘ . 5 38S. 6d. each. 
Damask Napkins... « «+ «+ » 3S.» Od. per doz. 
Linen Sheets. ° ° ° ° . . . ” 10s. 6d. per pair. 
Dusters Is. 9d. per doz. 


IRISH LINEN AND DAMASK MANUFACTURERS, 


16, BEDFORD STREET, BELFAST; 8 & 9, SUFFOLK STREET, DUBLIN ; 
38°, NEW BOND STREET, W . 
(2 Doors from Oxford Street.) 


ee 
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ELLIN: 


FOOD 


For [NFANTS 
and |NVALIDS, 


“ 455, Victoria Parade, Melbourne, 
Australia, July 23, 1894. 
“Mr. G. Mellin. 

“ Sir,—I have much pleasure in 
sending you a photo of Gertie 
Leslie, taken when 12 months 
old. She was reared from 4 
months on Mellin’s Food, and the 
way she improved from the 
time she was put on it was 
remarkable. 

“ At 12 months I put her from 
the Food on to your Biscuits, 
which she seemed to like even 
better, and she is now, at 19 
months, as fine a child as can be 
seen, and as happy as possible. 


“Gratefully yours, 


‘*Marauerite E. Leste,” 





























OF COD LIVER OIL AND HYPOPHOSPHITES, 


FOR COUGHS, COLDS, and BRONCHITIS. 


The Best and Safest Tonic for Children. 


MELLIN’S LACTO-CLYCOSE OR MILK FOOD, 


Simply dissolved in warm water, is recommended for use when fresh cow’s milk disagrees or cannot be 
obtained. Price 2s, and 3s. per Bottle. 


AN ILLUSTRATED PAMPHLET ON THE FEEDING AND REARING OF INFANTS. 
A Practical and Simple Treatise for Mothers, containing a large number of Portraits of Healthy 
Children, together with Facsimiles of Original Testimonials which are of the greatest interest 
to all Mothers, to be had, with samples, free by post, on application to 


MELLIN’S FOOD WORKS, Stafford Street, PECKHAM, S.E. 
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BOVRIL GIVES STRENGT 





JOHN STRANGE WINTER (Mrs. Stannard) writes: 


“T always keep Bovril in the house, and when dinner is such that one or all 
of them do not fancy it, a cup of Bovril is made in five minutes, and with the 
addition of a bit of toast makes a thoroughly good meal for any small child. My 
youngest girl scarcely touches meat at all, dislikes hot meat very much, but she 
will take Bovril at almost any time, and in her case I have to thank that easily 
prepared article of food for what is now quite a long immunity from illness for her. 
She has not been ill, beyond a cold now and then, since last June twelvemonth, 
when she had diphtheria. I don’t think that many house-mothers at present recognise 
the importance and utility of this not long discovered Bovril.” 


















“WILLS” NAVY GUT 


“CAPSTAN” BRAND. 
Can now be obtained in 2oz. Patent Air-Tight Tins 


IN THREE GRADES OF STRENGTH, 
VIZ. :— 


‘*MILD,” Yellow Label. 
‘““MEDIUM,” Blue Label. 
“FULL,” Chocolate Label. 


wl 
mI 





As well as in loz. Packets and lb. 
Patent Air-Tight Tins, by all Dealers 
in Tobacco. 


W. D. & H. 0. WILLS, Ltd.,°tonccn 

















PULVERMACHER 


ELECTRIC DRY BELTS, BANDS AND BATTERIES have stood the test of Medical 
and Scientific authority for the past Fifty Years: They are to-day the recognised curative in 
cases of Pains in the Back, Gout, Rheumatism, Indigestion, Liver Complaints, Sleeplessness, General 
j Weakness, Anzemia, Nervous Exhaustion, Epilepsy, Partial Paralysis, General Depression, Neuralgia, 
and kindred troubles. For Children in delicate health the results are marvellous. Electricity 
cures when all other remedies fail. High Medical authorities, including Sir Charles Locock, 
Sir Henry Holland, and Sir William Fergusson, Physiciaris to Her Majesty the Queen; also Sir 
E. H. Sieveking, Physician to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, Sir Morell Mackenzie and Dr. J. Russell 
Reynolds, F.R.C.P., have testified to the genuine character of PULVERMACHER’S APPIIANCES. 
Thousands of Testimonials. Every Appliance warranted to send a current through the body. 


PAMPHLET FREE BY POST. 


J. L. PULVERMACHER & CO., 194, Recent STREET, LONDON. 











THE 


SWAN FOUNTAIN PEN. 


Manufactured in three sizes, at 10S. 6G., 16S. Gd., and 258. each. 
For a Present or Souvenir you could not give anything more useful and appropriate. 
1. 14-carat Gold—therefore never corrodes. 
2. lridium-tipped—therefore never wears out. 
3. Instantly ready for use. 
4- Writes continuously for many hours. 
$ Economical—outlasting 20,000 steel pens. 
. Saves fully £15 in cost of steel pens and inkpots, 
7. Ink in reservoir always limpid—no evaporation. 
8. For every writer in every land a necessity. 
FinaLtty—A Pen as nearly perfect as the inventive skill of the day ean produce. 


For Wedding and Complimentary Presents, the Ideal Object. 
We only require = steel pen and handwriting to select a suitable pen. Complete 
ett Catalogue sent post free on application. 

MABIE, TODD, & BARD, 93, Cheapside, E.C., or 95a, Regent Street, W. 
A Ws : = i 
SSMS ——— 


Reduced Facsimile, 










































If YOU HAVE A 


“HEADACHE” 


NONE The 
GENUINE “ LANCET” 
WITHOUT THIS commends 
TAKE TRADE this 
BISHOP’S EFFERVESCENT just Preparation. 
CITRATE OF CAFFEINE. AX = 
—< U 
It will cure you. sew ” 


All Doctors prescribe it as the best and 
fest remedy for Headache. 
- Répd the Circular with each bottle. 


BEWARi_OF IMITATIONS. 
Of all Chemists and of the Invéntors, 


safest 
ees 
PARIS 
EXHIBITION, 
ALFRED BISHOP & SONS, palo 
48, SPELMAN STREET, LONDON, ENG. EXHIBITION, 


HIGHEST 
AWARDS 





1893. 








A Descriptive Leaflet Post Free on Application. 


EQUITABLE 


LIFE- ASSURANCE SOCIETY 





(FounpED 1762). 


Out of a total of 88 Claims paid 
during the year 1893— 
11 exceeded three times the original sum assured 
61 exceeded twice the original sum assured . 


Sums Paid 
(including Bonuses). 
£15,500 £52,214 
£65,100 £183,992 


Sums Originally 
Assured 


Each £1000 which became a Claim in 1893 was on the average increased to £2238 at Death. 


WRITE FOR PAPERS TO THE ACTUARY :— 


OFFICES: OPPOSITE THE MANSION HOUSE, LONDON, E.C. 


“NO BETTER FOOD EXISTS.” PROVIDENT ae gy 


London Medical Record. 
50, REGENT ST., W., [| FE 


This Food, which is malted by a patented process, should be 
14, CORNHILL, E.C., 
OFFICE, 


tried wherever other nourishment has not proved entirely satis- 
LONDON. 
. £7,548,589 


factory. 
EXISTING ASSURANCES .. 
ee oe 2,800,404 


9 
Alien& Hanburys 
INVESTED FUNDS 
333,205 


Infants’ EKood. 
ANNUAL INCOME 
9,823,361 


“© 1T IS EXCELLENT IN QUALITY AND FLAVOUR.” elle] SAAS 
The Lancet. CLAIMS AND SURRENDERS PAID 
BONUSES DECLARED .... 3,288,236 


A nutriment peculiarly adapted to the digestive organs of 
Settlement of Claims on Proof of Death and Title. 


Infants and Young Children, supplying all that is required for 

the formation of firm flesh and bone. Surprisingly beneficial P u , i 
Liberal Surrender Values. Intermediate Bonuses. En- 

dowment Assurances with Profits. 





a ie a a haa 


results have attended the use of this Malted Food, which needs 
anly to be tried to be permanently adopted. 


Medical Testimony and full Directions accompany each Tin. 


Price 6d., 1/-, 2/-, 5/-, and 10/-. Sold Everywhere. 





Prospectus and Full Information on Application. 
CHARLES Stevens, Actuary and Secretary. 








C. Brandauer & Co.’s 


Circular-Pointed Pens. 


ARRD & Bow 
per aes SERs 


G 


These 

Series of 

Pens write as 

Smoothly as a 

Lead Pencil. Neither 

Scratch nor Spurt, the 

points being rounded by a 
special process, Assorted 
Sample Box for 7 stamps from 


The Works, BIRMINGHAM, 


BUTTER - SCOTCH 


(The Celebrated Sweet for Children). 


Qadlly, wiclsiwe 
Cargectionerys-* 


Lancet, 
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